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Bombs in Cold Blood 


NE of the hydrogen bomb’s nicer characteristics is that it is 
very reluctant to explode. Extraordinarily high temperatures 
and intricately adjusted conditions are needed to set it off. In 

this respect it sets something of an example both to public opinion 
and to public men—an example that might be better heeded. In the 
tumult of discussion set off by the test explosion in the Pacific on 
March Ist, some normally level voices have been heard saying 
curiously wild things ; and the damage caused by inadequate safety 
measures around Bikini may yet prove a small thing in comparison 
with the harmful effects of some of these hasty remarks. 

Every allowance must, admittedly, be made for the unprecedented 
psychological atmosphere in which any discussion of such a weapon 
must be conducted. It is asking a good deal of human nature to expect 
men to speak with judicial calm of a device that can fell a city at a 
blow. For all that, it remains blindingly clear that a mood of alarm 
and bewilderment is the worst of all moods in which to pass. sweeping 
judgments or to take fateful decisions. Yet in the past ten days, in 
just such a mood, and long before reliable information was available, 
sweeping judgments have been made and fateful decisions demanded. 

Responsibility for the creation of the mood cannot be very easily 
allotted ; if the blaze has been fanned by eager hands on this side of 
the Atlantic, the original tinder was provided, in the form of some 
brief but notably ill-chosen sentences, at the highest levels in Washing- 
ton. But, whoever is to blame, the mood now exists ; many people 
are, at least for the moment, disinclined to listen to quiet statements 
of fact from either scientists or statesmen ; and it may be premature to 
ask that the problem of the bomb should be considered in the only 
way it ought to be considered—that is, in cold blood. 

Yet cool heads and clear minds have never been more necessary. 
It may seem curious that there should be any need to underline the 
seriousness of the subject. But the need emerges plainly from the 
varied attempts that have been made in print and in speech to exploit 
the theme of the bomb, some for partisan, some for emotional, and 
some even for frankly commercial ends. A public that is oftenchided 
for its apathy toward vital issues is now, at a moment when its ‘interest 
is fully aroused, being offered from many quarters not plain fact and 
sober argument, but emotion, sentiment, catchwords, and tubthump- 
ing tirades. This is, in the deepest sense, a most cynical frivolity. 

What are the facts, and what is the real argument about ? The 
bubble myth of an unlimitable explosion has now, one hopes, been 
disposed of by a whole series of authoritative statements, including 
those made by the Prime Minister on Tuesday and by Admira} Strauss 
at Mr Eisenhower’s press conference on Wednesday. There is no-danger 
-—perhaps one should.still say no present danger—of an experimental 
explosion getting out of control. 
unappetising picture of continuing tests of weapons of increasingly 
giant force. It is perfectly reasonable to ask whether the tests need 


What remains is the admittedly . 
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go any further, now that such huge destructive power 
has already been demonstrated, and whether it would 
not be a wise political act to halt them rather than to 
keep on disturbing world opinion. What is unreasonable 
is to refuse to wait for the answers. 

The answers are not simple ones: they cannot be 
conveyed in a six-inch headline ; if they have any merit 
at all it is only that of being based on logical reasoning. 
The world is divided (and by the wish of only one of 
the halves ; the barbed wire was all put up on the far 
side of the dividing line). The strongest nations on 
each side of the barrier both proclaim their possession 
of the hydrogen bomb. Both are aware of its obvious 
limitations ; but they are equally aware that those limita- 
tions largely disappear if either side gains a completely 
decisive lead. The purpose of continued experiment on 
either side is to prevent the other from obtaining such 
a lead. 

If it is suggested that the weapons have now reached 
a stage at which it is meaningless to speak of a decisive 
lead, or that the United States at any rate now com- 
mands a destructive power so great that te increase it 
would extend neither its value as a deterrent nor its 
actual effectiveness in war, then it is surely relevant 
to point out that the tests are extremely costly and 
laborious ; that those who carry them out are the 
servants of a civilian government acutely aware of 
public pressure for financial economies ; and that it is, 
therefore, most unlikely that any tests have been or 
will be made beyond those essential to the task of 
designing a reliable and manageable weapon. 


* 


Is there, however, a case for halting the tests in order 
to quieten public anxiety ? To answer this question 
one must try to define what the public is really anxious 
about. As far as concerns this country, that is not very 
difficult. Sensible men will not take too seriously the 
idea of a planet totally devastated by a technical over- 
sight. Nor is there the slightest reason to fear that 
the weapons tested off Bikini—that is, American-made 
hydrogen bombs—are in the least likely to be used over 
London. The real cause for fear is that Britain may 
become a target for bombs from the proving grounds 
of Soviet Central Asia ; and the first object of British 
policy must be to avert that danger. As Bertrand Russell 
said in a masterly article in Thursday’s News Chronicle, 
when asked whether he saw any virtue in the proposal 
_that the experiments should be stopped, 

“None whatever, unless we have found a way of 
causing the Russian experiments to be stopped, too.” 

Bombs can, of course, always be averted by the 
simple act of—to give it a plain name—surrender. But 
the idea of surrendering to a prison state would be 
rejected by every group in this country that has the 
least attachment to the idea of human freedom. There 
, are only two other means of warding off the threat ; 

that of deterrence (in plain terms, being ready 
to hit back at least as hard), and that of agreed accept- 
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ance of effective control. The deterrent effect of :he 
possession of hydrogen bombs must not be exaggerated. 
A week ago Mr Adlai Stevenson neatly defined its 
limits, when he pointed to the kind of small-scle 
hostilities that an aggressor could start in full confidence 
that the United States would not risk broadening :)¢ 
conflict by using its mightiest weapons against him. 
But, if the hydrogen bomb will not prevent little wars, 
it may prevent them from being developed into major 
wars by the aggressor himself. 


* 


Deterrence, however, is a makeshift substitute for, 
not an alternative to, effective prevention. Effective 
international control of armaments has for nearly a 
decade been the declared and painfully pursued aim 
of the democratic nations, They have consistently 
refused to be distracted and cheated of their goal by 
Soviet offers of unenforceable peace pacts, unworkable 
schemes for international inspection, and meaning|ess 
slogans such as “ outlaw the bomb.” They hold to the 
unanswerable argument that there can be no outlawry 
without an enforced law ; that an essential prerequisite 
of law enforcement is a clear knowledge of the facts ; 
and therefore that no project for banning atomic 


and vigilant inspection in every country. 

This is not mere logic-chopping ; it is common sense. 
If East and West simply promise not to use atomic 
weapons, then in present conditions neither side w!! 
trust the other’s promise and both will continue to 
experiment with atomic weapons as they do now. 
Nothing will have been changed—except perhaps by 
making it more embarrassing for the governments of 
the free nations, which have to consider their pub’ 
opinions, to keep up in the race. This has been the 
history of the promise not to use poison gas. Yet («5 
the history of poison gas appears also to suggest— 
though the circumstances are different in sever! 
important respects) the knowledge that both sides arc 
prepared can achieve the same result as total 
prohibition. The one state of affairs that would 
make it almost certain that a hydrogen bomb 
will one day be dropped on a city would be if the more 
aggressive side gained a decisive superiority in the 
number or force of bombs and in the ability to drop 
them. Yet those are precisely the circumstances 
that would be brought about if the Labour 
Party’s emotionalists, who were so eloquent in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, got their way. Tha: 
is what the Prime Minister. meant when he saic 


last week ? 

I am quite sure anything like panic would be 
much more likely to lead to war thaa to a peaceful 
solution. : 

_Panic, or near panic, is all the less excusable in 
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public and private sessions of various United Nations 
organs over a period of years. That marathon debate 
began, in 1946, with the offer by the United States, 
at that time the sole possessor of atomic weapons, to 
abandon its privilege and put its unique power into an 
internationally controlled pool that would make atomic 
war impossible. The offer was welcomed by almost 
every government in the world except those of the 
Soviet group. 

During the long sessions that followed, it became 
clear that the Soviet government, while protesting its 
devotion to the idea of inspection and control, would 
veto the controls held by most other governments to 
be essential. As a direct result of this ‘“ double- 
think,” the negotiations in Uno virtually ran into the 
sand five years ago ; but their full history is on record, 
and it scarcely reveals the United States or its nuclear 
specialists as power-drunk fanatics. On the contrary, 
it brings out clearly the fact that but for Soviet opposi- 
tion, agreement could have been reached before 1950 
on an international system that would have done away 
with all such national experiments as that of March tst. 

Last December, a further American initiative was 
taken when President Eisenhower made his offer of a 
limited atomic pool for peaceful purposes. This offer, 


Signpost to 


HANCELLORS, like Grand National horses, do 
not always run to form ; even when their stables 
publish the formbook in unexpected detail it is neces- 
sary to allow for such possible weaknesses as a tendency 
to rush fences or a preference for soft going or for 
restlessness under the Whip. But the Government’s 
Economic Survey for 1954, which appeared as Cmd 
9108 this week, is a surprisingly frank formbook. It 
describes, as usual, where the official statisticians think 
the economy has been in the past year. It explains, 
with rather unusual precision, where the Government 
thinks that the economy has got to now. And it throws 
out some broad hints about the sort of budget that Mr 
Butler ought to introduce next Tuesday if he believes 
what his experts have written. 

The Survey is discussed in detail on page 39 of this 
issue, and here it is necessary only to underline the 
three main points that seem to arise from it. They are 
significant points indeed. First, if the statisticians 
are right, Britain passed in 1953 through the most 
prosperous year in its history ; and yet it has disturb- 
ingly little of lasting value to show for that prosperity. 
The increase in production last year is estimated at 
£500 million ; and the fall in import prices relative to 
export prices, together with increased earnings from oil 
investments and other so-called overseas “ invisibles,” 
seems to have hoisted the total addition to real incomes 
to somewhere around £800 million—a far bigger 
increase than has ever been recorded before. But when 
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whils not directly bearing on the problem of controlling 
nuclear weapons, held out the possibility of improving 
the general atmosphere and thus making easier a 
resumption of work on that problem. The Eisenhower 
offer remains open. Indeed, only a fortnight ago it 
was again expounded, in some detail, to the Soviet 
government ; and the western powers stand ready to 
discuss both the President’s proposal and broader issues 
of disarmament as soon as the Russians are willing to 
sit down at the table laid for them. If the agitated 
mood created in the past ten days has the effect of 
drawing public attention back to the facts and possibili- 
ties of this situation, some good may yet emerge from 
the whole discouraging episode of March. 

Everybody who thinks about this terrible problem 
has the same objective: to see that the hydrogen 
bomb is never used. The best way of doing 
that is for both halves of the world to agree 
on a system of prohibiting it which both can 
trust. The second best course is to ensure that at least 
equal hitting power remains in the hands of the less 
aggressive and less secretive side. The worst course, 
and the one most likely to bring on the disaster, is 
simply to say that because the hydrogen bomb is 
horrible we will have nothing to do with it. 


the Budget 


incomes increase in Britain there is no lack of claimants 
to spend them. The whole of last year’s increment was 
gobbled up by an increase of £350 million in consump- 
tion and of nearly £500 million in defence, house- 
building, stockpiling and fixed investment in the 
nationalised industries. One result of the upsurge in 
these forms of spending was that there was less than 
nothing left to fortify the balance of payments ; in fact, 
the external surplus actually fell, by £30 million to 
£225 million if one includes American aid and by 
£11 million to £123 million if one excludes it. Another 
result was that “the amount of money spent on fixed 
investment in (private) manufacturing industries is 
estimated to have been about the same” as in 19§2. 
The two most important sectors of the British economy 
were last year’s two Cinderellas. 

That is the disappointment of the immediate past ; 
and from it arises the second main message of the 
Survey, which is that it must be read as spreading equal 
disappointment—save only in one sector—among those 
who hope for extensive tax reliefs from next week’s 
budget. The authors of the Survey make it plain that 
most of the sources of demand for any available 
resources that increased last year are likely to increase 
again in 1954 ; for example, consumption and defence 
expenditure were both rising throughout 1953, and 
even if they settle at their present level, their totals 
for this year will be higher than their totals for last. 
This does not necessarily mean that consumption and 
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other types of demand will have to be cut back by 
an increase in taxes next Tuesday ; for one thing pro- 
duction was also rising last year, and even if it, too, 
levels out at its present level, its total in 1954 will be 
higher than its total in 1953. But the Survey declares 
that, on current trends and in the current year, 
“ demand and activity should .”. . be well maintained ”; 
which seems to be the nearest approach that any official 
document can make towards stating that any tax reliefs 
which gave consumption a-further shot in the arm 
would be folly. All eyes therefore turn to the one 
sector of the economy that the Survey lists as a “ possi- 
ble exception ” to the general judgment that the expan- 
sionary plans laid in last year’s budget have been 
brought to fruition: namely, to fixed investment in 
private manufacturing industry. The question arises: 
if an incentive to increased investment is given in the 
budget, will expenditure in other sectors have to be 
cut back or is there slack in the engineering industry 
which might absorb it ? 


* 


The authors of the Survey answer that there is such 
slack. They go out of their way to deny that an increase 
in investment would necessarily divert resources from 
the export drive because “ now that more steel is avail- 
able and the defence load has levelled off, exports of 
capital goods are no longer being seriously impeded 
by the pressure of home demand. Indeed, a number 
of these industries have spare capacity which could 
be used for increasing exports or home investment.” 
Later, in their assessment of the prospect for 1954, they 
state bluntly that “ there will be resources available in 
the capital goods industries to provide both for an 
expansion of exports and for a higher rate of industrial 
investment. Increases in both directions are needed 
to provide a firm basis for the further development of 
the economy in future years.” “But,” they add in 
another passage, “so fas there are no clear indications 
of any marked increase in capital expenditure by private 
industry.” Rarely can there have been a clearer hint 
that the Chancellor may be about to go forth to try 
to create some. 

This looks, in short, very much like an official 
recipe for the sort of budget that was urged upon the 
Chancellor by The Economist last week. Mr Butler 
could and should give some tax reliefs which will induce 
private manufacturing industries to invest more ; and 
it is On rearrangement of depreciation allowances that 
he is most likely to concentrate his attention. But if 
he is going to satisfy any other claimants for relief, 
at any rate to the extent of more than £20 million or 
so, he should rob some Peter to pay Paul; and in 
present circumstances anybody who searches for a Peter 
to rob is seeking to draw blood from a stone. The 
Signpost points to a reform of depreciation allowances, 
and to practically nothing else. 

Does it also point to another year of prosperity ? 
This is the third main question raised by the Survey, 
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and the answer to it is lost in the Atlantic mist. The 
Survey does not minimise the vulnerability of the 
sterling area to any deepening of the American reces- 
sion. The downturn which began in America in the 
late summer of last year has already made some mark. 
The overseas sterling area—which shares the gold 
reserve with Britain—swung over from a balance of 
payments surplus of £151 million in the first half of 
1953 to a deficit of £56 million in the second half ; 
had it not been for those mysterious aircraft which 
flew Russian gold into London Airport last November 
and December, it seems certain that the reserves would 
have fallen in the last six months. If there is no 
recovery in America in the next few months, the familiar 
spectre of an autumn dollar crisis will be beckoning 
Britain on. 

This is a spectre that must make any Chancellor 
shudder ; but it is not, in icy fact, one that should make 
him alter his budget. The Survey finds a convenient 
but justifiable excuse for this conclusion, and one that 
does not involve official analysts in the almost equal 
political perils of calling the American government 
either level-headed and watchful or complacent and 
purblind. If the American recession deepens, says the 
Survey, it is the overseas sterling area’s balance of 
payments that will suffer first ; it hints that there is 
little that the British Treasury can do to obviate that. 
The repercussions of any deepening of the American 
recession upon activity in the United Kingdom itself 
are not now likely to be felt before the end of 1954. 
This, nevertheless, is not a long time. Even if next 
week’s budget can be framed without particular refer- 
ence to the state of the American conjuncture, that 
conjuncture remains the great question mark hanging 
over the world economy. It is that, more than anything 
else, which will determine whether the favourable year 
of 1953 will remain on the record like the favourable 
year of 1929, or whether it is to set the pattern of 
normality for the future. This is the question that is 
discussed in the following article. 


UK WAGES AND PRICES 
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Recession 


HE profession of economic forecaster was never a 
very secure one, and it is now becoming downright 
hazardous. Never was a recession in trade more widely 
heralded than that which began in the United States in 
the latter half of last year. Never was the stage more 
openly set for it. There were doubters, as there always 
are, and wise men hedged their bets. But when every 
qualification was made, there did seem to be a clear 
margin of probability on the downward side. 

Yet it begins to look as if this widespread expectation 
is going to be disappointed. This bet too must at once 
be hedged. It does not, of course, attempt to deny that 
there has been already a noticeable decline in the level 
of economic activity in the United States—though not 
of a size, taken by itself, to cause any great concern. 
Nor would it be safe to suppose that the indices will not 
move any lower. President Eisenhower told his press 
conference some little time ago that if the March un- 
employment figure showed no improvement he would 
begin to think that drastic remedial action would be 
necessary. As he said it, his advisers could almost be 
heard catching their breath and they have been trying 
to suggest ever since that March was really a slip of the 
tongue for May. Many of them think that the down- 
ward movement may well continue for another couple of 
months before it turns upward. The cautious would 
add that it is too soon yet to guess what might happen 
then. There are still some things that give rise to a 
certain apprehension. The inventories, or stocks, of 
business, whose swollen size is said to have been the 
original cause of the downturn, are still high. It is still 
uncertain whether the automobile industry will be able 
to sell the very large number of cars it is still making. 
The steel industry is another potential soft spot. 

But there is never a time when all the straws point 
in the same direction, and when all the qualifications are 
once more said and done, the majority opinion in 
America has crossed back over the line. In the élegant 
language used for these matters on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it is thought that the indices will “ saucer out ” 
and that they will finish 1954 about as high as they 
began it. Perhaps the most significant sign of the shift 
of opinion is that some of the ardent politicians of the 
opposition, who were barely able to keep a note of 
triumph out of their gloomy predictions a few months 
ago, are now hurrying to cover. 

If this revised outlook is justified by the event, it is 
obviously a matter of the greatest moment to other 
countries,-more particularly to one whose present pros- 
perity is as nicely poised as Britain’s. Not only will the 
economic weather seem brighter, but the outlook for 
politics, both domestic and international, will be much 
improved if the black cloud of an impending American 
depression can be removed. One thing is reasonably 
certain already, since it is already observable in the 


Recedes ? 


figures. The current recession, if it is one at all, is 
certainly not behaving as it was expected to. The 
originating cause—which is pretty generally accepted to 
be the excess inventories—created a number of pockets 
of primary unemployment, which has been, and is, quite 
heavy in a number of American localities. According 
to the rules, this primary loss of income should have 
given rise to secondary difficulties, which in turn would 
affect still wider circles, and so on until the “ multiplier ” 
had exhausted its effect. But it is not happening. The 
normal repercussions are not repercussing. There is 
the primary fall in incomes, and the process stops at 
that. The multiplier appears, for the present, to be 


much smaller than was supposed. This is not true within ~ 


the American economy alone. One of the most 
celebrated of the predicted repercussions was on world 
trade. When America sneezed, it was said and believed, 
the sterling area caught pneumonia. So it was in 1949 ; 
so it is not in 1954—at least, not so far. With the fall 
in American industrial activity fully six months old and 
about as severe as that of 1949, sterling is still strong, 
the reserves are still mounting, and the commodity 
markets are reasonably firm. 


* 


Why has there been such an absence of the usual 
snowball effect? Has it just happened that way, or 
was it because somebody in Washington pushed the 
right buttons ? It is important to know the answer, 
because if it was the latter, then one can hope that pro- 
gress is being made with the art of preventing depres- 
sions, and planning for the future can proceed in that 
confidence. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to reach 
any such comforting conclusion from the evidence. It 
is true that the credit policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been right in its timing, tightening up while 
the trend was still inflationary, but turning round very 
promptly indeed last May when the first signs of chang- 
ing weather appeared. But the same can hardly be said 
of the fiscal policy of the Administration which (perhaps 
for good reasons of another kind) has in these recent 
months almost seemed to invite a falling-off in activity. 
And in any event, these rather marginal adjustments 
in the volume of credit and in the size of the federal 
deficit seem too small and too remote to account for the 
phenomenon that immediately strikes any visitor to 
America as being the proximate cause of the failure of 
the snowball to start moving—namely, the universally 
high state of confidence. Not only in the bank parlour 
and the board room, but among the ordinary wage- 
earners, there seems to be a sublime assurance that no- 
thing more is afoot than a slight and brief “ correction.” 
In some cities where unemployment is relatively severe, 
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it is reported that retail expenditures hav¢ not fallen 
even as much as might have been expected from the 
primary loss of incomes. The life insurance companies 
report the strange phenomenon of new business and 
surrenders of existing policies both rising together— 
which can only mean that while some people are having 
to draw on their savings, others are unperturbed. If a 
small reduction in acceptance rates in New York City 
can produce this effect throughout the country, then 
there is much more magic in money than anyone has 
ever supposed. 


* 


What, then, is the cause ? Again it is important to - 


form a view, if only to be able to guess whether it will 
happen on another occasion. But unfortunately, it is 
very difficult to know, since the answer lies somewhere 
in the dark unexplored recesses of mass psychology— 
the most neglected of the social sciences. It may be 
partly due, by paradox, to the widespread slump talk 
itself. There is an old saying on the Stock Exchange 
that expected bad news, when it comes, puts the market 
up. Possibly this reflects a general-trait of human 
psychology. (In which case, economic forecasters will 
after all turn out to have some social value ; they can 
help the community by always being proved wrong.) In 
part, the present mood of confidence in the American 
people may be merely the fruit of the long period of 
astonishingly good trade. In that mobile and sanguine 
society, the collective memory is short, and just as the 
British people are accused of acting as if the Great 
Depression had never ended, the American people may 
have convinced themselves that it can never start again. 
It would be wrong wholly to exclude the possibility 
that the advent, after twenty years of New and Fair 
Deals, of a Business Administration may have had a 
more profound effect on the ordinary man’s attitude 


than is apparent in the more sophisticated atmosphere 
of Washington. 


All this is speculation, and nobody can be sure that 
be has caught hold of a piece of the truth. The pheno- 
menon is undoubtedly there, and one cannot do more 
than guess whether or not it is a permanent change in 
the climate of opinion. The judgment may perhaps be 
ventured—without evidence, for there is none—that it 
is more of an occurrence than a reformation, more 
adventitious to the present circumstances than reliable 
for the future. When, in riding a bicycle, there is a 
small wobble, the weight of the body will help to 
restore balance. But if the wobble goes beyond a certain 
point, the weight of the body will bring the rider down. 
Clearly, the crucial point in the American economy is 
(at least for the moment) further over than anybody 
supposed. But it still exists, and if ever a trade fluctua- 
tion reaches it, then all the familiar snowballing effects 


will come into play. _ Indeed, they may have all the 
greater effect for having been suspended in the early 
stages. - 
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If this explanation is correct (and this is one more bet 
that ought to be hedged), then it follows that the problem 
of preventing depressions is still with us. Certainly it 
would be wise to assume so. After all, it defies common 
sense to believe that a seriously impending depression 
can be headed off with nothing more than the few 
gestures that have been made in Washington. It cannot 
be as easy as all that to bring to am end a natural 
phenomenon that has lasted for as long as there are 
commercial records. It would be prudent to wait until 
there is much better proof than yet exists, if only because 
the penalty for being over-cautious is so infinitely 
smaller than the penalty for being over-credulous. 

As a provisional conclusion, then, it can be said that if 
the American recession does not happen (the hedge is | 
still there), it will be mainly because it does not happen 
and not because anybody has stopped it. From this it | 
follows, of course, that it may happen another time. That 
is an uricomfortable thoyght, but it still seems a realistic 
one. And some solace can be drawn from the fact that 
every year granted to the world, especially to the Old 
World, to work its way out of the hazards that now | 
surround it is a year of the purest gain. 





England at War 


We have to commence our paper this week with the 
announcement—that the nation is at war. Nurherous 
rumours and alarms that such a condition might arise 
have prevailed at, different times since 1815 ; but since that 
epoch, for the long period of thirty-eight years, England 
has been at peace with all the Powers of Europe. .. . It 
must now be clear to all that war could not have been 
averted by anything short of submission to or connivance 
at the ulterior designs of Russia ; that those designs were 
of a nature which would have rendered any compliance on 
our part at once foolish and wicked ; and that, even if 
yielded to at present for the sake of peace, they must 
soon have involved us in a war at least as inevitable and | 
far more disadvantageous than that into which we are now | 
about to enter... . All the zeal for peace, all the hatred of | 
war, therefore, which distinguishes so many of our country- 
men . . . must now be turned against the Potentate who 
has made peace impossible ; who, with all Europe crying | 
out against him . . . has yet spurned all reasonable com- || 
promise. . . . All that is valuable in intellectual advance ; | 
all that is noble and dignified in mental conquest ; all that 
is cherished and essential in religious liberty; all true || 
enlightenment, all civil rights, all worthy and secure || 
enjoyment—are bound up with our triumph in the coming || 
struggle. The extension, or even the consolidation, of 1 
Russian dominion over Europe is, we are solemnly con- | 
vinced, synonymous with a surrender of nearly all that || 
we have won by the efforts and the sacrifices of ages . . . 
with the retirement of the high and dear-bought civilisa- | 
tion of the West before the medieval and benighted 
-semi-barbarism of the East. We are fighting; therefore, || 
in the noblest cause in which weapons can be wielded, or 

iaded on, 00 ‘ext “ie site siood 
poured out like water ; and while ibly engaged only 
in defeating Russian troops and destroying Russian navies, 
we are, in sober unexaggerated truth, occupied in baffling, 
driving back, and crippling the enemy of all the highest 
interests and most sacred hopes of the human race. 


The Economist 
April 1, 1854 
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Notes of the 


China is Warned 


M* DULLES’S speech on Monday night must be judged 
by its results. In effect, he issued an ultimatum to 
the Communist powers that, unless they call off their 
offensive against South-East Asia, the United States will go 
in as a combatant ally of the French in Indo-China. The 
Secretary of State was almost certainly induced to. make 
this announcement by the crucial doubt which hangs over 
the fate of Dien Bien Phu, and by the presumption that 
the Communists will seek to exploit their position in Indo- 
China to the utmost when it comes to bargaining at Geneva. 
Taken at its face value, the statement marks an historic shift 
in American policy towards Asia. It is a specific elaboration 
and extension of the new look in American foreign policy 
which Mr Dulles announced in January. 

There are, however, several questions which spring to 
mind, and it is on the way they come to be answered that 
the full extent of Washington’s mood and purpose must 
ultimately be assessed. Will the Chinese—and, to a lesser 
extent, the Russians—take Mr Dulles sufficiently seriously 
not to persist in seeing whether and how far he may be 
bluffing? And if they do not change their present tactics, 
at what point would America act—if and when Dien Bien 
Phu falls? How will direct American intervention be 
undertaken ? Will an effort be made to act through the 
United Nations, as in Korea? If through Uno, how is 
aggression to be defined ? If not, to what extent is this 
essentially American ultimatum to be concerted with 
America’s allies, and in particular Britain ? And—by no 
means the least important aspect of the problem—assuming 
that the American public is willing to take up another 
military burden on the Korean scale, how is that to be 
turned to full political advantage in South-East Asia itself ? 

Although these are all vital questions to which no one 
may yet know the answers, that they should be posed at 
all is a welcome step forward. Compared with the uncer- 
tainty about the American attitude which led up to the 
Korean war, Peking and Moscow have now been fully 
warned. Compared with the American indifference to the 
fate of the South-East Asian mainland which existed only 
five years ago, the wheel has turned full circle and this is 
now declared to be an area of direct interest to the United 
States, : 

The international background to Mr Dulles’s speech was 
as important as its tone. Speaking with the forthcoming 
Geneva conference directly in mind, he emphasised that 
China can be accepted there only for the purpose of nego- 
tiating about Korea and Indo-China ; that this constitutes 
no formal recognition of the Peking regime by the United 
States ; and that America will continue to oppose Chinese 
admission to Uno. “ It is now American policy,” Mr Dulles 


said, “not to exchange United States performance for 
Communist promises.” And again: “we dare not forget 
that during the period when we accepted Communist 
promises at their face value . . . the danger steadily grew.” 
No one who sees the present danger growing in Indo-China, 
and so to the rest of South-East Asia as well, can fail to 
sympathise with the agonising dilemma in which the 
Americans are placed. The doubt must lie in the effective- 
ness of the decisions they have reached. 


| Hydrogen and Hot Air 


<4 Labour Party is never happier than when it has an 
excuse for being solemn, and the American mis- 
calculation in the recent hydrogen bomb tests has given it 
an uneasy but obvious thrill. Opposition members came 
down to the House at question time on Tuesday ticking 
loudly and excitedly, and there- was genuine surprise when 
the Prime Minister failed to explode. Ever since his 
May 11th speech Sir Winston has entranced the Left with 
a series of speeches which in idiom and sometimes even in 
doctrine have been Bevanist, but better expressed. 
Labour’s questions on the H-Bomb were expected to usher 
in another instalment, and there was genuine irritation when 
he mumbled instead through a prepared and reticent brief. 


One theory advanced by Sir Winston’s fans on the Left is _ 


that he was really provoking the Opposition to do its 
anti-American worst and so strengthen him in his dealings 
with the White House ; they point out that within 24 hours 
more information had emerged from Washington and Sir 
Winston had cheerfully agreed to a debate he would not 
concede the previous day. The alternative (and correct) 
explanation, that Sir Winston was really being responsible, 
is dismissed as too unexciting to be true. 

Meanwhile ‘the stream of emotionalism on the Labour 
benches, which Sir Winston has so lavishly fed in recent 
months, has grown into a torrent engulfing not only the 
Left but the simpler-minded moderates. As this issue goes 
to press Labour’s line for Monday’s debate is still not 
settled, but it is clear that the party leaders are having to 
allow not only for reasonable anxieties about the details of 
the Pacific tests but for a recrudescence of all the familiar 
panaceas for every international problem—meetings of 
heads of states, disarmament conferences and the rest. More 
than 100 Labour MPs have signed a motion calling for the 
“ outlawing ” of the hydrogen bomb through a disarmament 
conference. The wiser heads recognise the dangerous 
irrelevance of advancing such theories at this time, but 
there is a rather huffy feeling on the Opposition front bench 
that the party moderates are under no obligation to pull 
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' Sir Winston’s chestnuts out of the fire. When they tried 
to do so over German rearmament, they point out, they 
merely got burned. And the speech of May 11th stands as 
a lasting advertisement to the political advantages of 
inflating diplomatic balloons; some Labour leaders feel 
that it is their turn to inflate one now. 


If You Can’t Beat Them, Join Them 


* 


R MoLorov is not given to pranks, though the Berlin 
M conference showed that he fancies himself at 
ponderous jokes. If this were not so, his offer to consider 
whether the Soviet Union could join Nato would seem like 
some vast April Fool hammered and sickled out under the 
collective leadership which, as current Soviet propaganda 
insists, has replaced Stalin’s autocracy. It bears all the 
marks of collective Marxist-Leninist wit. And it would not 
be surprising if it were received with the same hollow 
laughter that is said to have rung round the conference table 
in Berlin when Mr Molotov produced his plan for a Soviet- 
European Treaty Organisation (which we have termed 
Seto, though the Moscow Agitation and Propaganda 
Department later coined the name “General European 
Treaty of Collective Security in Europe.”) 

In Berlin Mr Molotov refused to answer when he was 
asked point-blank to say whether Seto was compatible with 
Nato. He hedged and replied that amendments might be 
considered. It was evident that he was disconcerted by the 
reception of his proposal that the United States and China 
should be granted the right to attend Seto meetings as 
observers. This gave away the purpose of Seto, which is 
all too clearly to remove Americans, infrastructure and all, 
from Europe. The octogenarian M. Herriot finds there is 
much in the idea of Seto, but otherwise its supporters in 
France have been far too few, it seems, for Soviet liking. 
Hence the latest move from Moscow. 

Once again one must go to Lewis Carroll for the best 
comment on this new product of the Kremlin’s collective 
mind. It recalls the ship that went hunting a snark. “ The 
bowsprit got mixed with the rudder sometimes ”—which is 
just what would happen if the Soviet Union came aboard 
that already somewhat uncoordinated craft, Nato. The end 
Carroll described was sad and inevitable, and it is easy to 
see that the fate which overtook the hunter of the snark 
would meet American bases in Europe; they would “ softly 
and silently vanish away ; for the snark wes a Boojum, you 
see.” “Quite so,” Mr Molotov would remark as the last 
American sailed for home, “ for Nato is Seto, you see.” 


Ding-Dong in Egypt 


UCH as Cromwell’s “ russet coated captains ” quarrelled 


with him and one another about the nature and pace 


of retumm to representative government, so it is with 
Egypt's majors and wing commanders. The difference 
between the two situations is that whereas Protector Crom- 
well always dominated the scene, President Neguib alter- 
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nates between ups and downs at each successive upheaval. 
He lost on the events of last week-end. 

On the Thursday he presided over a junta which agreed, 
with a seeming lack of sophistication about human nature 
in general and Egypt’s nature in particular, to an impos- 
sible arrangement. This was government by the Council 
of Revolution until July 24th, after which date it would 
melt back into the army. Meanwhile, political detainees 
were to be released, political parties to have unconditional 
right to reform, censorship and martial law to be at an 
end and—in this unbridled free-for-all—elections were to 
be held for a constituent assembly that would subsequently 
elect a president. 

Experience everywhere goes to show that no ruling group 
can preserve public order when its days are numbered and 
potential successors are fighting for its shoes. Even Neguib, 
who has shown naiveté before, cannot have thought the 
proposition sound. A majority of junta members, though 
they voted for it, certainly did not do so. For, as they 
now tacitly admit, they at once set out to wreck it and with 
it Neguib’s personal ambitions. Colonel Nasser and his 
supporters summoned to their aid the trade union groups, 
which on Monday paralysed Cairo with a strike against a 
return to the old parties, and were supported by a con- 
siderable volume of middle-class opinion that has been 
reminded what these were like by recent trials implicating 
Wafdist and other ex-leaders. 

By Monday night, Neguib’s gesture towards the political 
parties had been his undoing. All decisions about im- 
mediate liberalisation of the regime had been cancelled ; 
the soldiers were to stay in power for a transitional period 
of at least three years—that is, until 1996—and such 
ambitions as Neguib had awakened in other groups were 
fobbed off with a promise of an “advisory national assembly 
representing all classes and organisations.” Clearly, Nasser 
had won a round ; the aplomb with which he was able to 
get demonstrators on to the streets and then off them again 
was impressive. Neguib’s position is not a comfortable one. 
And the weaker the government in Cairo, the more it must 
deflect attention on to the Canal Zone and wrath on to 
Britain ; the farther removed therefore the day of.an Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement. Current Egyptian mews is bad news 
ins See ee IN See British army recruiting 
officer. : 


Constituencies’ Chop and Change 





civil servants and the like, under the Speaker’s chairman- 
ship) had to review their handiwork by the middle of next 
year ; but the sudden appearance of proposals covering to 
date some two-thirds of the country has been a shock. 
Mr Morrison unwisely reacted by i inti 
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Is that a new watch? Oh it’s only the strap 
that’s.new ... I was going to say, when a fond parent gives 

‘his son a Baume for his twenty-first he rather expects it to last 
out more than a generation—and keep good time . . . which, 
come to think of it—it has! Good choice, eh? Prices from £12.10. 
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So far as any electoral mathematician can judge, the 
party gains and losses. in the present redistribution are in 
fact so far fairly evenly balanced, and to that extent Mr 
Morrison’s complaint is nonsense. What may well have 
appalled him is the degree to which, irrespective of party, 
the machine he created holds the power of electoral life 
and death. Even in the present relatively limited changes 
some MPs are seeing their seats wiped out, while others 
are finding their constituencies virtually handed over to 
the opposing party. It is possible to appeal against the 
proposals, and the Home Secretary has the last word. In 
1948 the Labour Government overruled the Commissions 
and ordered the creation of 17 additional seats. This, 
however, proved morally dubious, electorally unsuccessful 
(several of the seats swung Conservative in 1950 and 1951), 
and statistically bad practice ; some of the extra 17 could 
not be justified and are now having to be removed with 
inconvenience all round. The parties would be well 


advised to accept the proposals—this time—with what 
grace they can muster. 


This is not to say that the machinery should not be 
improved after the present reorganisation. It has at least 
two major defects—the seven-year period between revisions 
is in normal times too short, and the principles on which 
changes are made are equivocal. While local geography 
dictates wide discrepancies in rural areas and_ one-seat 
boroughs, cities with more than one member are continu- 
ally threatened with disruption to meet the movement of 
a small percentage of voters out into the suburbs. Although 
it is right that major changes in population should be 
examined by impartial bodies of the present kind—and 
although it is not necessarily a bad thing that MPs should 
be made to feel less secure in the tenure of their jobs— 
there is a case for saying that the Commoners should not 
be induced to work so hard over their statistical quibbles. 


Boring into Rent Control 


HEN the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill reached the 
report stage on Wednesday, the Minister of Housing 
quietly slipped into it a very important clause. Houses or 
flats completed after the Act is passed, as they are built 
without the aid of a subsidy, are to be exempt from control 
under the Rent Acts, and so too are dwellings provided by 
the conversién of existing houses if the final touches are 
added after that date. The object of this, as Mr Macmillan 
explained, is to encourage the building and conversion of 
homes to let, thus increasing the total stock of dwellings 
without increasing the call on public money. 


Labour members quickly protested that this was the 
beginning of the end of rent restriction. For the long 
‘crm—the very long term—there is reason to hope they 
nay be right. The Government itself has a nice limited 
objective. It knows that people who might build or convert 
dwellings for letting are now frightened off by the risk that 
tenants, having agreed to the rent they ask might drag’ 
them before a tribunal, and have it knocked down to a 
figure that would not yield an adequate re - 
by the of being unable to get rid of bad tenants 
at the ted of tit ‘ies The simple removal of these 


deterrents, however, will eventually sharpen the unfairness 
as between one landlord and another. By doing so, it may 
gradually weaken the whole structure of rent control ; and 
make it easier for some Government, some day, to pluck 
up the courage to sweep away the biggest remaining obstruc- 
tion in the British economy, which started as a proper 
attempt to alleviate the consequences of the housing short- 
age but has now become the chief cause of its continuance. 


Parleys in Kenya 


N Tuesday, six leading Mau Mau terrorists were 
driven down to the small township of Nyeri for 
surrender talks with high government officials. The Kenya 
government is anxious not to raise or express extravagant 
hopes ; but there are sober indications that General China, 
the captured Mau Mau leader, may be able to give some 
value for his reprieve from the death sentence by bringing 
in many of the terrorists who were formerly ‘under his 
command in the Mount Kenya district. There is less hope 
of success in the Aberdares, where the self-styled Field- 
Marshal Dedan Kimathi—whose addiction to writing letters 
to the authorities prompted General Erskine’s original 
surrender offer of last year—presumably still holds sway. 


There is, of course, no other way of ending the emergency 
except by accepting the surrender of the terrorists ; the 
European settlers’ initial protest at the use being made 
of General China was induced by a mild hysteria. But 
the problem is by no means a simple one. Mau Mau 
has never been declared a rebellion ; consequently there 
can be no question of negotiating the end ofa civil war‘or 
of offering terms. The hard core terrorists will have to face 
any trial that is coming to them. But there is rarely 
sufficient evidence to prosecute them for the bestial crimes 
which everybody knows they have committed.. -General 
China, for example, was originally condemned to death 
for the comparatively mild-sounding misdemeanour of 
consorting with gangsters and being in possession of two 
rounds of ammunition. 


For this reason, legal complications may arise from a 
recently announced degision of the Appeal Court. The 
Court quashed a sentence that had been passed on a sur- 
rendered Kikuyu, convicted of being in possession of a 
round of ammunition without lawful excuse. It felt that 
the man had a lawful excuse, because he had stolen the 
round from his Mau Mau gang to corroborate the story of 
his escape. In other words, possession of weapons is not in 
itself a crime ; indeed, last year’s surrender offer expressly 
invited terrorists to come in with their arms. If it is to keep 
faith with the loyal Kikuyu, the Government must not let 
this decision divert it from its declared policy of banishing 
hard core terrorists from the reserves and alienating their 
land ; but in its anxiety not to discourage terroris:s from 
surrendering it must not make the loopholes in the law too 
large. The success of attempts to bring the emergency to 
an end through parleys with the gang leaders largely 
depends on the government’s ability to reconcile these twin 
objectives ; further thoughtless outbursts of protest from 
the settlers would only postpone this desirable result. 
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Palestine Truce in Danger 


PART from Indo-China and perhaps Korea, the place 
A at which a state of war is today nearest to birth is 
the Israel-Jordan frontier. Within the last ten days, most of 
the machinery for peaceful settlement of incidents has 
broken down. On March 23rd Israel withdrew from the 
United Nations Mixed Armistice Commission. On March 
25th Mr Hammarskjéld, defeated by the refusal of Jordan, 
abandoned his attempts to convene an Israel-Jordan con- 
ference under the terms of their armistice agreement. On 
March 28th an armed band that made little attempt to 
disguise its Israel identity killed nine people in an attack 
on the Arab village of Nahalin ; this no doubt took place 

in retaliation for the 
) killing of eleven Jews 
in a bus on_ the 
Scorpions’s Pass on 
March 17th. 

Israel left the Mixed 
Armistice Commission 
allegedly in wrath at 
i } the refusal of the UN 
? j observer to vote in 
j condemnation of 
| Jordan for the Scor- 
} pions’s Pass attack. 
| (He abstained because 
j evidence of Jordanian 
|] complicity stopped ten 
j kilometres from the 
i Jordan border.) In 
fact, it did so to pacify 
} the very considerable 
} local element that has 
lost all faith in UN’s 
} ability to settle frontier 
j troubles. Jordan re- 
j fused to accept the 
| Hammarskjéld _invita- 
j tion because this 
| amounted to accepting 
} unlimited — discussion 

of differences—a range 
of topics that amounts to a peace conference and that 
it refuses to tackle until Israel has complied with certain 
UN resolutions. In fact, it, too, has no longer any faith 
in the United Nations, and is under immense pressure from 
all its Arab neighbours to cede no points whatsoever. 

All the incidents combined suggest that there is a deep 
division of opinion inside Israel about how to behave over 
a frontier problem that is warping the country’s whole life 
and economy and that shows no sign of solution. One 
group, led by Mr Sharett, favours going on trying peaceful 
means that are seemly in the eyes of western allies. The 
other, of which Mr Ben Gurion is the prototype, is sure 
that nothing definite can happen unless Israel, by dramatic 
action, compels the world to apprehend its plight. 

What do Israelis really hope for? Some, no doubt, for a 
firm stand to be taken by the three western powers who have 
already guaranteed that impossible frontier line, and for 
exoneration, therefore, from some of the burdens which 
it imposes. Some Arab residents in West Jordan would also 
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welcorne such a guarantee of quieter nights. But other 
Israelis now scarcely conceal their desire for an end to 
parleys and for some Jordanian attack that they could 
expand into a fight that Israel would surely win. 


New Moves in the Two Germanies 


HE Allied High Commissioners have now approved the 
amendments to the Bonn constitution which gave 
Federal Germany the right to set up armed forces, inside 
or outside a European community. After arguments with 
the French, a compromise has been reached among the 
allies, and the German government has merely been asked 
to undertake that it will not implemerit the amendments 
until the Bonn and Paris treaties are in force. At present 
Dr Adenauer has no objection to this restriction, as he has 
still not given up hope of the EDC, and is fully aware of the 
political dangers of a national army. But it is very unlikely 
that the ban will stay for very long. Some day Dr 
Adenauer’s coalition partners will insist on its being 
removed, even if the same demand does not come from the 
United States and Nato headquarters. It is now clearer 
than ever that one way or another there will be a German 
army, and there are signs enough in Germany to show that 
none of the safeguards written into the EDC and Bonn 
treaties can be safely jettisoned, while any attempts by the 
French to strengthen them much further will be rejected 
in Germany. 

Similar fears about the future are aroused by the forecast 
made by Professor Conant, the American High Commis- 
sioner, in a speech last week. He indicated that, even if the 
linked Bonn and Paris conventions are not ratified, German 
sovereignty will be restored. It is indeed certain that 
Dr Adenauer’s government cannot be kept under occupa- 
tion powers much longer, and the chief question is whether 
it will now be possible to retain the rights of the forces 
stationed on German soil that were part of the Bonn con- 
vention, and the limitations on German arms production 
that were attached to the treaty. 

Before Professor Conant spoke, the Soviet authorities 
announced that “sovereignty” would be granted to the 
Pieck Republic. This move has been expected for a long 
time, as the Russians have consistently tried to build up 
the status of their puppet. The Ulbricht government would 
like to set up diplomatic as well as trade missions outside 
the Communist bloc ; and in Germany it is still vainly 
trying, with Russian help, to secure recognition by Bonn. 
The immediate disadvantage to the west in the Soviet 
move lies in the fact that henceforth allied and West 
German applications for visas, and proposals for improve- 
ments in internal traffic, will be referred to German Com- 
munist officials instead of to the Soviet authorities. 

But there is more to the Russian action than this, Behind 
it is doubtless a plan to introduce conscription in the Soviet 
Zone if West Germany is rearmed, and to link the Com- 
munist German state with the Soviet system of military 
alliances. This threat was vaguely made by Mr Molotov 
in Berlin and it has been more clearly repeated by Herr 
Ulbricht at the Socialist Unity party congress this week. 
The Pieck Republic, it seems, must be made into a fully 
fledged “People’s Democracy,” not only to threaten the 


west, but to make it more acceptable as an ally to the anti- 
German Poles and Czechs. 
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Bill for the Health Service 


ES years ago the Danckwerts award to general practi- 
tioners exploded any pretensions that the cost of the 
health service to the taxpayer could be kept below £400 
million. Since then, the policy of a fixed ceiling has been 
abandoned in favour of a brake ; this has allowed some 
increase in the estimates at points where the pressure is 
greatest, but it has prevented the service as a whole from 
taking a greater proportionate share of expanding national 
resources. 

A feature of last year’s estimates was the virtual stability 
of expenditure on the hospitals ; even so, the amount voted 
for 1953-54 is expected to be considerably underspent. 
In the new financial year the hospitals are to be voted 
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the medical services and directly administered hospitals transferred last year from the 
Ministry ef Pensions. 


increases under the headings of both capital and mainten- 
ance, and they have been granted the small favour of being 
allowed to use their “free moneys” to supplement the 
money that the Ministry allocates to them for capital 
schemes. The estimate for maintenance includes provision 
for increases in wages and salaries that have not yet been 
authorised but may come into force before the end of 
next March. — 

The other main branches of the health service are all 
expected to cost slightly more than in 1953-54, the higher 
gross cost being partly offset by corresponding increases 
in patients’ payments. After a sharp fall in the demand for 
dental treatment when the charges were first imposed, 
people are evidently beginning to return to the dentist's 
chair. But the most heartening feature of the estimates 
is the virtual standstill that appears to have at last been 
achieved in the cost of the pharmaceutical service. It 
looks as if the Minister of Health’s appeals to doctors to 


ae 
prescribe less expensive drugs wherever possible is expected 


to have some effect, although there are no signs of a falling 
off in the actual number of prescriptions dispensed. 


Television Trouble 


HE debate on the second reading of the Television Bill 

was irritable and irritating. Although Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe wisely tried to damp down excitement 
by sheer legal ponderousness, and although Mr Herbert 
Morrison tried initially to do the same thing by chirpy good 
humour, both men managed to set discussion rolling along 
the wrong lines. Sir David laid. great emphasis on the 
safeguards designed to prevent the Independent Television 
Authority from becoming a new BBC, and said that the 
authority would put on its own productions only when the 
private enterprise contractors were unable to provide certain 
types of programme or to ensure continuity of service. The 
Government will be making a great mistake if it continues 
to proclaim so loudly that it has no intention of moving in 
the direction of a second public service programme even if 
the finances of the present scheme prove unsound. 

Mr Morrison finally lost his good humour—and his 
usually level head—when he accused the Assistant Post- 
master-General of having “grossly misled the House” 
in his estimate that if “a second programme was pro- 
vided now ” by the BBC it would entail a licence fee of-at 
least £5. Mr Gammans’s figure was quite correct, since 
he was comparing like with like ; Mr Morrison’s alternative 
figures were based on the assumptions that a second 
programme would be brought in some time hence and that 
the number of licence-holders would increase rapidly in the 
meantime. One result of his muddling arithmetic is that 
some Labour backbenchers now honestly believe that the 
money paid by advertisers will somehow not save the licen¢e- 
holder anything. Another result is that the Opposition 
as a whole is continuing to miss its great opportunity to 
sponsor the alternative which would be both effective and 
politically saleable. The ITA, as now proposed, provides 
an adequate framework for a second public corporation, 
pari passu with the BBC. If both were allowed to take 
advertisements, neither need be dependent on such revenue, 
but the licence fee could stay at £3. Labour still has a 
chance to put forward some such workable alternative, but 
it will need to shed its present fixation against advertising. 

In the end the House divided on strictly party lines, 
although the Government supporters who first conceived 
the plan for commercial television did so with little 
enthusiasm. These Tory backbenchers’ attitude is at least 
logical. They fear that the shackles now fastened to their 
infant may prevent it from learning to walk, and in com- 
mittee they plan to unleash sundry amendments designed 
to set the programme contractors free. The Government 
has felt compelled to keep the committee stage on the floor 
of the House, so the critics will be able to muster their full 
strength. Some of the least tractable are threatening real 
trouble, but there is a saying among Tories these rebellious 
days: “ Your comstituency or your conscience.” Whoever 
coined the phrase has so far proved am accurate if cynical 
judge of the pressures. on this pressure group. 
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The Cost of Agriculture 


NE of the recurring difficulties in controversies over 
O farm policy is that the contestants disagree not only 
about how much aid should be given to agriculture, but 
about how much is actually being given now. The Civil 
Estimates, published last week, put the total cost of agri- 
cultural and food subsidies in 1954-55 at £375 million ; 
but this is before allowing for the £23 million that is 
expected to be saved as a result of the recent price review. 
Of this total of £375 million, £92 million represents con- 
sumer subsidies of a nutritional or welfare character ; and 
a further £55 million (the general subsidy on milk) may 
be regarded as partly nutritional in its objective and partly 
a subsidy to producers. 


The remaining categories allocated as shown in the chart 
represent various forms of aid to British agriculture. The 
services to agriculture include education and advice, losses 
incurred on the provision of machinery and labour at cheap 


THE COST OF AGRICULTURE, 1954-1955 
(Figures in € Million) 
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TOTAL COST £375 million 
{including unallocated items of £18million) 


rates, pest control, and land drainage and flood services. 
Direct subsidies are given to reduce the cost of fertilisers 
and lime; to assist the ploughing up of grassland and 
the rearing of beef calves; to assist hill farming and 
marginal production; and to contribute to the cost of 
field drainage and water supply. The main price guar- 
antees (apart from milk) relate to cereals, eggs, pigs and 
fatstock. The trading losses relate to residual operations 


ef the Ministry of Food in relation to cereals, potatoes 
and eggs. 


On the basis of these estimates (which are necessarily 
very tentative) the total cost of aid to British agriculture, 
as revised by the price review, can be put at £225 million 
(including half the milk subsidy). This is equivalent to 
just under one shilling on the income tax. For a variety 
of reasons— including the fact that the Government expects 
to make a profit of £108 million on sales from its stocks 
of de-controlled foods—these figures differ from the actual 
sums expected to be required for 1954-55 by the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Food. 
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Mr Stassen’s Visit 


HE communique issued after the brisk talks on ea:\- 
T west trade between Mr Stassen, M. Maurice Schu- 
mann and British government departments makes it plein 
that all three parties are agreed on the need for a revision 
of the strategic controls on goods exported to the Sovict 
bloc. The really difficult negotiations will come when 
individual items are discussed at the forthcoming talks in 
“Cocom ” (the international committee that meets in Paris 
to co-ordinate the controls). Mr Thorneycroft has suggest« J 
in the House of Commons that these conversations may 
continue for two or three months. 


Contrary to the general belief, the Americans are in fact 
very flexible in their attitude to east-west trade and the 
embargo system. As long ago as last February, before 
Sir Winston Churchill’s famous statement, the US Adminis- 
tration had declared its belief in greater non-strategic trade 
with the Soviet bloc, and its desire to reappraise the system 
of controls. It would be a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
a reasonable compromise between the American and the 
British viewpoints is impossible ; and much harm will be 
done to Anglo-American relations if the public is led to 
expect a drastic revision of the lists, which obviously the 
Americans (and possibly other allies) will find unacceptable 
on grounds of security. Moreover, those who suggest that 
Britain should “go it alone,” if the Americans demur, 
ought to understand that they are proposing in fact to break 
down by unilateral action the valuable international 
mechanism of Cocom, and ultimately to abandon all vestige 
of strategic controls. There is no way of squaring this 
attitude with the wider, and generally accepted, policy of 
maintaining the security of the West through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

It ought also to be understood that any relaxation of the 
embargo lists will not be measurable in terms of numbers 
of items struck off. The lists are complicated and highly 
selective, and a substantial revision might not be shown 
in a shortening of them, but rather in a reclassification of 
certain items. It would be unwise, moreover, to measure 
the revision against the numbers of Russian orders now 
held up that are ultimately allowed to pass ; for the Russians 
made sure that they included in their shopping list 2 
number of goods which, even in the most liberal interpre- 
tation, cannot be considered non-strategic. 


Comecon in Sight 


HE Council of Mutual Economic Aid, better known 
Comecon, held a two-day ing last week 
Moscow, attended by all the European members of the 


Soviet bloc, but not, it appears, by China. Thus Comecon, 


shrouded in secrecy almost since its foundation, comes 
back into a discreet limelight. Formed in January 1949 
as a Soviet counter to the Marshall Plan, its task was to 
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Comecon developed rapidly in the climate of the cold 
war, and on the eve of Stalin’s death this agency of the 
Moscow Gosplan was supervising a vast and almost closed 
economy. But the new economic policy launched after 
Stalin’s death, first in the Soviet Union and then in. the 
satellites, has placed its tidy blueprints in jeopardy. The 
need to satisfy the consumer and the new emphasis on 
agricultural production must be a great strain on the avail- 
able resources of the bloc. The chief purpose of last 
week’s meeting was probably to co-ordinate the revised 
plans and to approve emergency trade programmes so as 


© to prevent a collapse in production. 


But there must have been a second topic on the Moscow 
agenda. By 1953 the flow of trade between what Stalin 
termed the “two world markets” had been reduced to a 
trickle and the members of Comecon were doing about 
three-quarters of their trade within the Soviet bloc. A 
certain resumption of trade with the West being part of 
the new Soviet economic policy, both the scale and the 
strategy Of this operation were undoubtedly debated in 
Moscow. It was necessary to close the ranks and prepare 
a united front for the battles of Geneva and elsewhere. 
The meeting was a timely reminder to western optimists 
who expect ordinary trade to drive wedges between the 
Soviet Union and its European satellites ; this is a weapon 
which, for obvious reasons, the other side can wield with 
greater vigour. 


Cartel or Community ? 


HE export cartel organised by the steel producers of the 
European coal-steel community has until now lacked 
one vital characteristic of a full-blooded cartel. No attempt 
was made to assign to each member a fixed share of the 
export market. Apparently the cartel is now trying to make 
good this deficiency. According to a German economic 
journal, Der Volkswirt, discussions are taking place at the 
headquarters in Brussels, where the participants are wrang- 
ling over what base year to take for purposes of calculation, 
and over the export quotas themselves. The journal 
suggests that the final outcome may well be to reserve some 
45-50 per cent of the steel export market for Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 30 per cent for France and 17-18 per cent 
for western Germany. 

It is intended also to subdivide these national quotas as 
between the various firms. Still another restrictionist step 
contemplated by the members is to exclude from the steel 
export trade all those who were not already established and 
active before the war. Under the new arrangements the 
participants will be obliged to report not only the prices 
they charge but also the quantities sold. To administer the 
strengthened cartel it is claimed that a greatly enlarged 
apparatus will be required at the Brussels headquarters. — 

The immediate stimulus to this latest burst oe 
was the rapid expansion of German steel exports which t 
place ade tance of the year. Alarmed Belgian and 
French producers threatened that unless this initiative was 
checked, they would retaliate by competing in the German 
= market with a ee oe es 

of these developments bri export cartel into 
direct conflict with the basic ceinelbies of the coal-steel 


is 


treaty and with the powers of the High Authority. There 
can no longer be the slightest ambiguity about the consti- 
tutional strength of the Authority’s case against the cartel, 
since the treaty forbids all private agreements whose effect 
is to restrict or control production. M. Monnet has just 
‘departed for Washington, where he intends to conduct final 
negotiations for an American loan. On his return he will 
have to take up the challenge posed by the Brussels cartel 
if the community, as originally conceived, is to be 
preserved. 


Pay Beneath the Plate 


A the general background of wage imcreases a 
startling attempt is being made to reduce wages of 
“ tippable ” staff in licensed hotels and restaurants. When 
it first met in 1946 the Catering Wages Board took no 
account of tips in fixing minimum wages ; it even assumed 
its recommendation might cause tipping to dwindle or even 
to stop in these establishments. But customers were not 
so brave or so brazen as it assumed. Two years ago, 
therefore, the Board started to consider the question afresh ; 
it left “tippable ” staff out of last year’s wage increase, 
After long deliberation, it has now proposed that employers 
should, if they wish, reduce wages by {1 for men and 
by ros. to 1§s. for women, subject to the guarantee that 
if tips bring in less than the amounts they will make up 
wages to the existing minimum. 

This is an attempt to swing an axe in a jungle. Examples 
still come to light from time to time of London restaurants 
where the cloakroom attendant is unpaid or is actually 
paying the management: and over the trade as a whole 
the average tippable employee would still, after the pro- 
posed cuts, be taking home considerably more than the 
minimum wage. The employers wanted the cut to be 
bigger for some classes of restaurant. The union repre- 
sentatives on the board opposed any reduction, but were 
outvoted when the independent members of the board 
sided with the employers. 

The proposals have now to be printed, and 28 days are 
allowed for objections. Then, amended or not, they are 
submitted to the Minister of Labour. If he approves them, 
the workers will hardly be in a position to go on strike, for, 


except perhaps in Birmingham, they are not well organised. 


Moreover, some employers might not take advantage of 
the proposal immediately, for waiters are in a strong position 
during the summer months. The Catering Wages Board is, 
of course, really trying to correct a mistake it made in 
1946; but it is—to say the least—a correction of an 
unusual sort. 


Tories on the Screen 


HE Conservative party’s political programme on tele- 
vision last week was a deliberate contrast to Labour’s 
the week before. While Labour’s programme had been 
callowly devised but had carried a final and successful 
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emotional kick, the Conservative’s was cunning but 
soporific. Mr Anthony Eden sat in his armchair while a 
drawing-room full of Conservative MPs and candidates— 
with accents carefully chosen to show that the party covered 
Scotland and Wales as well as England, and was also really 
very democratic—relayed to him questions that had been 
asked by their constituents. The cunning of the pro- 
gramme lay in the choice of the questions ; they were the 
favourite questions that the Labour party has recently laid 
up for use by its own hecklers at electoral meetings, and 
were asked here in a flat way so that televiewers may hence- 
forward regard them as bearded rather than barbed. Was 
Mr Eden aware that although the index said the cost of 
living had been stable for a year, the household bills of Mrs 
Somebody from Somewhere (a Welsh plasterer’s wife 
with three children) just did not bear this out ? Was it 
Tory policy to resist wage demands in order to keep British 
exports competitive ? Did Mr Eden know that farmers 
were worried ? Did he know that in one rat-infested slum 
in Glasgow eighteen people were sharing one toilet ? 

These, Mr Eden indicated, were precisely the sorts of 
question that were weighing on the government’s mind ; 
that was why it was pushing ahead with its slum-clearance 
programme, deficiency payments to farmers, and efforts to 
keep the cost of living as still as possible. In this it needed 
public support, as also in the all-important task of main- 
taining world peace ; and on this—as peace was nearest to 
his heart—Mr Eden would like to say a few earnest final 
words himself. After these earnest words, which consisted 
largely—as in the speech of another Anthony—of declaring 
that opposition Brutuses were also honourable men, 
the programme came to an end. It is doubtful if any Labour 
or marginal voter can have been converted by it ; but the 
object was clearly emollience rather than conversion. On 
this evidence, the Conservatives’ basic electoral strategy is 
to make opposition histrionics look cheap and irresponsible 
stuff, and to tone down the political perspective to some- 
thing approaching Mr Eden’s own icy calm. 


Battle of Kidbrooke 


Te London County Council is to renew the battle over 
the Minister of Education’s refusal to make the way 
easy for the new Kidbrooke Comprehensive School by 
sanctioning the closing of its established rival, Eltham Hill 
Girls’ Grammar School. Its Education Committee has 
decided to send a deputation to the Ministry ; and on 
Tuesday Mr. I. J. Hayward, leader of the Council, suggested 
that the support of the Association of Education Committees 


should be invoked. It is to be hoped that the Association . 


will not be unwise enough to enter this highly political 
arena, even if its leading spokesman considers that the 
Minister interfered unjustifiably with a local authority’s 
autonomy. ‘There are already far too many political and 
far too few educational interests under dispute. 

Miss Horsbrugh made her position plain in answer to 
Parliamentary questions last week. While she is no advocate 
of comprehensive schools, she has permitted a large number 
of schemes to go forward. There are.12 comprehensive 
schools already in existence in Britain; and by last 
December 36 proposals for further comprehensive schools 
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had been received, of which 32 had been approved and 
25 had been included in approved building programmes, 
Since Miss Horsbrugh came to office building approval has 
been given to more than 15 comprehensive schools in the 
LCC’s province alone. This does not indicate any virulent 
attack on the LCC’s programme, and is indeed in direct 
contrast to the tenor of its reproaches. It was merely bad 
luck that Kidbrooke, the first school to be completed, was 
one of the three or four which was planned to tie in with 
the closure of an existing grammar school. 

Because the Minister regards comprehensive schools as 
experimental, she has said that she prefers them to be 
built in such a way that they can be organised later as 
separate schools, if this should prove desirable. This will 
not suit the books of those who want these schools to be 
committed beyond recall. To others it will seem common- 
sense—provided the chances of the success of the experi- 
ment in comprehensive education are not diminished by the 
alterations in design. 


Investment in Council Houses? 


LONDON property investment syndicate is seeking to 

buy whole council housing estates, and is reported 

to have “a definite £2 to £3 million to spend, with possibly 
as much again if the scheme requires it.” A Mr Goodman, 
of the firm of estate agents acting for the syndicate, has 
claimed that a net profit of not less than 6 per cent could 
be drawn from the investment with more efficient manage- 
ment ; and that this could be earned after actually reducing 
rents and giving tenants the protection of the Rent Restric- 
tion Act, which at present they do not get. What, he asked, 
do most local councillors know about housing management? 
This argument seems very tempting, and the arithmetic 
underlying it deserves close examination. Unfortunately 
that arithmetic is difficult to understand. Mr Goodman 1s 
reported to have said that a house bought at £1,200 might 
be let at 26s. instead of the 30s.-35s, that many councils are 
charging. Even without any allowance for management 
costs, that would not amount to 6 per cent ; and most rents 
would therefore presumably have to bear a higher propor- 
tion to the purchase price than this. Mr Goodman also 
did not seem to have considered that some houses of this 
kind are let for as little as 12s. a week. What would happen 
to tenants whose rents have been adjusted to their means? 
Any scheme to sell a council estate would have to be 
approved by the Minister of Housing. So far no counc'l 
has submitted such a scheme, although one or two have 
got to the point of discussing it with the agents. At presen! 
local authorities have power to sell council houses singly 
to their sitting tenants. They can sell prewar houses at 
twenty times the annual rent, and postwar houses at 4 
price that covers the actual cost of construction. But the 
relevant circular expressly stated that “ there is, of course, 
no question of selling or leasing houses to individuals ot 
organisations for investment or speculation.” In the House 
of Commons recently the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Housing said that to gain ministerial approval 
the conditions of that circular would have to be observed. 


The chances that this novel take-over bid will succeed seem 
remote, 
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Letters to the Editor 





Horizontal Weather 


Str—I notice that in your issue of 
March 27th you describe my proposal 
to allow firms to choose their own rates 
of depreciation on equipment as 
“administratively difficult” and “ indis- 
criminate and expensive.” You cannot 
prove that it would be expensive and I 
cannot prove that it would not be. But 
I suggest that it would be very inexpen- 
sive—much less expensive than initial 
allowances. In respect of the vast mass 
of routine outlay most firms would be 
likely to cafry on with existing pro- 
cedures; it is only the progressive, 
quickly moving firms, experimenting 
with new methods, that would opt for 
high depreciation rates. Remember that 
a price would have to be paid by a firm 
for this privilege, namely carrying the 
high depreciation rate in its own profit 
and loss account. The former types of 
outlay surely weigh much more heavily 
than the latter in the total of tax pay- 
ments. 

By like reasoning it is the initial 
allowance method, not my method, that 
is “ indiscriminate.” The former brings 
in some windfall cash to all firms, 
whether they need it or not. My method 
would only bring cash to a select 
number, namely to those who gave 
evidence that they needed it by being 
prepared to make a temporary sacrifice 
of profit in order to get it. 

All reforms entail initial “ administra- 
tive difficulty.” But after the first impact 
my method would yield a great adminis- 
trative saving. Think of all the argu- 
ments and correspondence between 
firms and the Inland Revenue about 
appropriate rates of depreciation that 
would come to an end. And think of 
the vast saving of clerical and account- 
ancy labour in firms that could go over 
to one set of accounts, instead of having 
to keep two, as at present, one for the 
Inland Revenue and one for their pub- 
lished balance sheet.—Yours faithfully, 
Holt, Norfolk Roy Harrop 

* 


Srr—In your leading article of March 
27th you state that a policy of increasing 
the basic wear and tear allowances, i.c. 
shortening the assumed life of capital 
assets, “would be far more effective” 
than an increase in the initial allowances 
as a stimulus to investment. . 

Why should this be so? For any 
given reduction in tax receipts, one 
would have thought that a system which 
links additional allowances directly to 
capital formation would be a_ better 
Stimulus than one which grants them 
willy-nilly. You state earlier in the 
article that companies are not currently 
Short of liquid funds. Nor is it easy to 
see why the “accelerated depreciation ” 


you propose could more readily be made 
selective. Moreover, the operation of 
the balancing allowances system, another 
device closely linked to physical capital 
formation, means that in general the 
existing standard rates for wear and tear 
allowances do not imply a fixed life but 
only a maximum one for any particular 
Capital asset. 

Or is your argument that there are 
advantages in spreading the benefits of 
accelerated depreciation over a period of 
a few years rather than bunching them 
into the first year, as the initial allow- 
ance system implies ? If so, should they 
not be weighed against the above 
points ?—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. PRrest 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 


Nato and Enosis 


Str—To your statement that “ The four 
Nato members with interest in the 
Eastern Mediterranean—Britain, Greece, 
Turkey, United States—would do better 
to concert their attitude to sovereignty in 
Cyprus round a table than to argue it 
out before the Assembly of the United 
Nations” I want to add that the 
English must not think that Greeks are 
like the Egyptians or the Spaniards. We 
like the English and we respect them, 
and we do not want to throw them out 
of Cyprus ; we just want the Cypriots to 
become Greeks. 

If the Greek Government has per- 
mitted the United States Army to have 
base facilities in Greece on one occasion, 
then the English have the right to be 
there ten times more than the Americans, 
because events and circumstances of the 
past have strengthened our friendship 
much more. So, even if Cyprus becomes 
Greek the English can still have their 
own bases in Cyprus.—Yours faithfully, 

BasIL PAPACHRISTOPOULOS 
East Horsley, Surrey 


Teachers’ Pensions 


Sm—As an actuary born of school- 
teaching parents I feel you are too harsh 
in your comments on the teachers. The 
teachers’ scheme, set up by the Act, 
made no provision for the funding of the 
scheme. All that is done is that 
periodically the Government Actuary 
goes through a series of actuarial gym- 
nastics to find out what would have been 
the liability if the scheme had been 
funded and whether the level of con- 
tributions will be sufficient in the future. 
There is no separate fund into which all 
receipts are paid and from which all 
pensions are drawn—all pensions and 
payments come out of or go into the 
Exchequer and so their identity 1s not 
preserved. Furthermore, retired teachers 
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do not enjoy their pensions as of right, 
as members of a normal contributory 
pension scheme do. If a teacher takes 
up his profession temporarily again, as 
so many of them did to ease the postwar 
shortage, his pension is stopped to teach 
him a lesson. Consequently, it is 
arguable whether it is fair to apply cold 
actuarial logic to the teachers’ scheme. 

Even if it is granted that actuarial 
considerations do apply, it is a debatable 
point of actuarial equity whether or not 
the past generation’s sin of having taught 
through an inflation should be visited on 
the next generation by making it pay a 
6 per cent contribution. 

Looking at the pension arrangements 
of other kindred professions, teachers 
feel that the comparative level of con- 
tributions in their scheme is weighted 
against them. Under the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities, 
the employers pay 10 per cent and the 
employees § per cent. Under the Health 
Service Scheme the respective contribu- 
tions are 8 per cent and 6 per cent, while 
under the Civil Service Pension Scheme 
the Government, or rather the taxpayer, 
bears the whole cost. It may be argued 
that the existence of a non-contributory 
pension scheme is taken into account 
in fixing the level of Civil Service 
salaries ; but when inflation lifted these, 
did the Government Actuary go through 
the motions of valuing a notional Civil 
Service Pension Fund, and, finding it in 
a parlous financial state, recommend 
that the Civil Servants’ (notional) per- 
sonal contribution should be increased 
from x per cent to y per cent? I doubt 
it |—Yours faithfully, F. F. A. 


Television Aunt 


Smr—In your article of March 13th 
you write “The ITA is also to have 
stern powers to. . . enforce competition 
between the programme contractors, and 
to ensure that they do not annoy the 
actors’ trade unions by using too many 
American films.” This is surely a 
curious way to put it: as if this was 
only a matter of conciliating a trade 
union pressure group defending restric- 
tive practices. Perhaps this is indeed all 
that the Government is concerned with: 
for in its zeal for commercialisation it 
has not shown conspicuous interest in 
either the educational possibilities of TV 
or its catering for any but majority 
tastes. But it is surprising to find The 
Economist indifferent to the disadvan- 
tages of having’ British screens 
dominated by American films. These 
will have recovered their costs in 
America and in general our producers, 
unprotected, cannot hope to compete 
with them. Furthermore they will cost 
dollars which we cannot afford. But this 
is stale stuff, which you would never 
forget in dealing with the problems of 
Canadian broadcasting or of the British 
film industry ; and when it was not a 
matter a matter of digging at auntie 
BBC!—Yours faithfully, 

ANTONY FLEW 
Department of Moral Philosophy. 

University of Aberdeen 
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Books & Publications 


Germany Through 


GERMAN HISTORY: 
GERMAN VIEWS. 
Edited by Hans Kohn. 
Allen and Unwin. 224 pages. 18s. 


NATION’S history is the mirror in 

which it recognises its identity, and 
to study the view that a nation takes of 
its own history is the surest way to dis- 
cover its aspirations and its illusions. 
Since the overthrow of the Third Reich 
there has been a revolt, on the part of 
a number of German historians at least, 
against the orthodox view of German 
history as it has been taught in German 
universities and schools since the days of 
Treitschke and Sybel. Professor Hans 
Kohn, of the City College of New York, 
has taken the trouble to collect eleven 
examples of this German attempt to 
revalue the course of German history 
and to introduce them with a couple of 
essays of his own. 


SOME NEW 


It is a matter for regret that in choos- 
ing his examples Dr Kohn has only 
represented one side of the debate and 
has not included any illustration of the 
arguments advanced on the other side. 
The result is an incomplete picture of 
German historical thought as it has 
developed since 1945, and unless this is 
clearly understood, the impression left 
on the reader may be misleading. For, 
as Dr Kohn recognises in his introduc- 
tion, other historians, including some of 
the most eminent, have been more con- 
cerned to justify than to criticise the 
traditional view. The revival of German 
power may well give them the advan- 
tage over their critics. 


Perhaps the most interesting, certainly 
one of the most radical, of the essays 
Dr Kohn has chosen is by a young Swiss 
historian, Walter Hofer, who has been 
teaching in the Free University of Berlin 
since 1950. Dr Hofer sees very clearly 
that it is a revision of values that is 
needed rather than of facts, and he selects 
three grounds of criticism of the accepted 
version of German history with which 
most of the other contributors are in 
agreement. The first is the exaltation 
of power, of the Machtstaat ; the second, 
the glorification of war; the third, the 
erection of nationalism into an absolute 
value. To the non-German reader these 
criticisms may well appear too obvious 
to be worth discussion, but this is to 
underestimate the degree to which such 
ideas have been, and still are, natural 
assumptions for many German historians. 
Dr Hofer argues his case forcefully and 
is ably seconded by another young 
German historian, J. A. von Rantzau, of 
the University of Hamburg. Moreover, 





the Looking Glass 


Hofer develops a second line of thought 
which leads to the heart of the problem. 


It is altogether too easy, he points out, 
to say that Germany has been-on the 
wrong track ever since the time of 
Frederick the Great. “What was repre- 
sented as a fascinating rise, willed by 
historic destiny, now appears as a fright- 
ful fall, equally the work of destiny.” In 
either case, the emphasis is on a destiny, 
once glorious, now tragic, which relieves 
the individual German of responsibility. 
In particular, the belief that historical 
destiny has treated Germany and the 
Germans badly, by delaying their 
achievement of national unity and by 
placing them in-an exposed geographical 
situation, has stimulated the feverish 
assertion of their rights in an effort to 
catch up with other, more favoured 
nations. 


The remaining essays are of unequal 
value. All lay stress upon the divergence 
between German and Western political 
thinking from the time of Fichte and 
Hegel onwards ; and most are critical of 
the egocentricity of much German 
historical writing, its indifference to other 
points of view, its ignorance of what was 
happening outside Germany’s borders. 
Of the two essays which deal with 
Bismarck, the first, by the Munich 
historian, Franz Schnabel, puts the not 
very convincing case for the federal 
solutien of Germany’s political problem 
which Bismarck rejected in favour of the 
unified nation state ; the second, a sharp 
attack on the Bismarck legend by 
Alfred von Martin, insists that the 
German people cannot evade their 
responsibility for their own history by 
making a scapegoat of Bismarck—or of 
Hitler. There were, writes Dr Martin, 
“ other” Germans better and wiser than 
Bismarck, but there was no “ other” 
Germany, for the truth is that they 
represented nothing but themselves. 


At the end the reader is impressed by 
the honesty and courage of those who 
have attempted to revise the Germans’ 
view of their own history. Their chances 
of success are more in doubt. Perhaps 
the best thing for the Germans would be, 
not to revise, but to forget their history, 
for once they begin to look in the mirror 
again they may find the attractions of the 
old image too tempting. The only 


historical tradition Germany has is the 


one that runs from Frederick the Great 


by way of Bismarck and the Kaiser to ‘jj 


Adolf Hitler ; the -“ might-have-beens ” 
of German history do not add up to an 
alternative. If there is to be an 


alterna- 
tive it will have to be sought in the © 


future, not in the past. 
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The Keynesian Trotsky 
TOWARDS THE RESCUE oF 
STERLING. 


By R. G. Hawtrey. 
Longmans. 159 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR R. G. HAWTREY 
holds a unique and rather embarr.iss- 
ing place in the history of modern 


economic doctrine. He might be called | 
. the Trotsky of the Keynesian revolution. 
I 


n the early inter-war years, wien 
economists were still struggling towards 
the truth about effective demand, Mr 
Hawtrey got farther than anybody. He 
was putting the finishing touches to jis 
own theoretical model of economic 
behaviour when Keynes came dashing 
past him—with a glibber pen, a greater 
gift fot exposition, and a much greatcr 
willingness to turn back from any un- 
profitable avenue of approach in order to 
go careering down a new one. \ir 
Hawtrey has gone on tending his own 
rather difficult and abstruse mode! just 
the same. The result is that while some 
economists of the younger generation 
may regard him as that very learned o'd 
man who writes all those odd books, 
those of maturer mind regard him with 
a respect that is much more flattering 
than mere reverence. And future 
chroniclers of the history of economic 
thought will also accord Mr Hawtrey a 
higher place than he is likely to attain on 
the best seller lists today. 

There are two idiosyncrasies of the 
Hawtrey approach. He lays great 
emphasis on a correlation between excess 
spending and an excess supply of money, 
instead of relating potential demand from 
current incomes to the availability 0! 
current resources; and he labours the 
point that businesses nearly always hold 


to a dearer money policy after 1945 
much more swiftly than the authorities 
(and perhaps even than Keynes himself) 

and he would quite 
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believes that sterling is still undervalued 
now and would like to see the exchange 
rate set free to rise. For the same 
“quantity of money” considerations he 
is obviously out of sympathy with the 
reflationary policy that has been followed 
in the past year and a half ; the reduction 
in Bank rate last September leaves him 
bewildered. Strangely, too, in a book 
that flies the word sterling in its title, 
Mr Hawtrey pays less attention than one 
would expect to developments in the 
overseas sterling area since the war, and 
disregards the fact that developments 
there, much more than in Britain itself, 
have been responsible for bumping the 
currency along from crisis to crisis since 
the war. One is left with the impression 
that for a single currency area, ruled by 
a single government and with a 
perpetual political tendency towards 
inflation, the Hawtrey dialectic is intel- 
ligible and the Hawtrey prescription 
commendable ; but that for the sterling 
area of today, striving to strike a 
balance across four continents between 
excessive demand and a wastage of 
resources, the dialectic is too complicated 
and the prescription of tougher and 
tougher money too simple to rescue 
sterling from what is temporarily a fairly 
mild distress. 


Background of Indo-China 


HISTOIRE D’UNE PAIX MANQUEE. 
By Jean Sainteny. 
Amiot-Dumonte. Paris. 260 pages. 19s. 


REAL contribution to an under- 

standing of the situation in Indo- 
China is more than ever valuable now 
that the country is likely to be in the 
centre of international preoccupation in 
the near future. The development of 
hostilities and the emergence of Com- 
munist China as the main backing for the 
Viet-Minh have tended to push into the 
background the events that led up to the 
outbreak of the campaign. M. Sainteny, 
who was in charge of the French military 
mission in South China before the 
Japanese defeat and who was the leader 
of the first team of Frenchmen to return 
to Tonkin, later acquiring the status of 
Commissioner of the republic there, is 
in as good a position as anyone to explain 
the course of events ; his testimony, sup- 
ported by documents, has a ring of 
sincerity that makes it appealing pro- 
vided, of course, one admits his principal 
thesis: that France had genuine interests 
in Indo-China and that if things had 
gone differently. it might have been 
Possible to maintain them without 
bloodshed. 


M. Sainteny traces what went wrong 
largely to external factors. First of all 
the Japanese, having destroyed the Vichy 
governmental machine, did their best to 
Start up Annamite nationalism against 
the French. More important was the 
determination, as he sees it, of the 
Americans responsible for Far Eastern 
Policy, owing to what he calls their 
“ anti-colonialisme enfantin,” to keep the 
French out of Indo-China. He believes 
that the decision to have northern Indo- 


China occupied by Chinese troops was 
partly due to this, and partly intended 
as a recompense to China for the con- 
cessions it was forced to make to Russia 
at Yalta. He gives a lurid picture of the 
activities of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies in 
northern Indo-China and makes it plain 
that their connivance helped the Indo- 
Chinese nationalists to arm themselves. 
All this time while the French position 
was being undermined by France’s allies 
as well as enemies (he points out the very 
different and steadily helpful conduct of 
the British in Cochin-China) the French 
themselves were preoccupied with 
matters nearer home and _ French 
governments continued their usual habit 
of collapsing at every critical moment in 
the story. M. Sainteny believes indeed 
that at this early period Ho Chi Minh 
was prepared for an intermediate regime 
of relative independence within the 
framework of the French Union, and 
that the French Left, by encouraging the 
more extreme Annamites, and the 
French Right, by insisting on intran- 
sigence, helped to destroy any possibility 
of a peaceful solution on these lines. 


It would, of course, be wrong to use 
this picture of events at that time as an 
indication of what may happen in Indo- 
China in the near future. It is clear, 
however, that the roots of Annamite 
nationalism and its Communist leanings 
were well established long before Chinese 
Communism reached down to the Indo- 
Chinese border and that Ho Chi Minh 
cannot necessarily be treated as anyone’s 
puppet. It is equally true, however, that 
mere anti-colonialism, the belief that any 
population is capable of self-government 
without external aid and support, and 
that all one has to do is to give in to the 
“wave of the future” represents an 
evasion. M. Sainteny’s story is deeply 
human in his picture of the sufferings 
undergone by the French population of 
Indo-China and of the losses suffered by 
the indigenous population when such 
things as the irrigation works set up by 
the French were neglected. Whichever 
way one looks at it it is not a pretty 
story. 


Tranquil Mind 


HALF A LIFE. 
Count Constantine Benckendorff. 
Richards Press. 319 pages. 25s. 


HE author of this volume of memoirs 

is the son of Count Alexander 
Benckendorff, who was the Ambassador 
of Imperial Russia in Britain from 1900 
until the February Revolution of 1917, 
and one of the most enlightened and 
distinguished figures of the old regime. 
His son joined the rapidly expanding 
Russian Navy in 1899, and served in the 
Russo-Japanese War, being taken 
prisoner by the Japanese at the sur- 
render of the Port Arthur garrison. 
During the next years he lived largely 
on his family’s country estate in 
Tambov province, and took an active 
part in local government, in the county 
zemstvo his liberal inclinations bringing 
him into conflict with the very conserva- 
tive provincial governor. 
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CENSUS, 1951 


England and Wales 
COUNTY REPORTS 


A series of reports containing most 
of the statistics of predominantly 
local interest including—population 
and acreages ; housing ; birthplace 
and nationality; education and 
social class. 


London 22s. 6d. (22s. 11d.) 
Middlesex 20s. Od. (20s. 4d.) 
Essex 25s. Od. (25s. 5d.) 
Surrey 21s. Od. (21s, 4d.) 


Many other reports in the series are 
in preparation. 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
423 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box 569 London, 5§.B.1); 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King 
Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, 
Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 8% 
Chichester Street, Belfast ; or through any 
bookseller. 





The Sudan 


bySir Harold MacMichael 


2T§ 

‘No better background to 
the problems of the 
Sudan, which now loom 
large and may loom 
larger in the future, has 
ever been written.’ 


The Times 


The Passing of 


Parliament 


by Professor G, W. Keeton 
2I§ ; 

A book of vital importance 
to those who value the 
independence of the 
individual. ‘Professor 
Keeton tells us what we 
are doing and where we 
are going, with 

sustained brilliance.’ 


The Daily Telegraph 
Ernest Benn 
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Recalled to the Navy in the First 
World War, he served most of the time 
in Archangel or Murmansk. In 1917 
he was a Liaison Officer with Allied 
Missions at the Army GHQ in Mohilev, 
until demobilised after the Peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. The year 1918 he spent 
partly in Moscow, partly in the country 
at or near his family estate, now divided 
among the peasants. Bolshevik rule 
made remarkably little impact on him, 
though he had a few disagreeable 
brushes with the Cheka and some ex- 
perience of prison life. In the spring of 
1919 he was called up to serve in the 
Red Navy. He worked for a time in 
the General Staff in Moscow, and also 
went oh official missions to the then 
independent republics of Esthonia and 
Georgia. In the second, he was accosted 
by one of his cousins, who was in 
Tiflis as an emissary of General Wrangel, 
the White leader, who put to him pro- 
posals for common military action by 
Wrangel and the Bolsheviks against the 
Polish forces of Pilsudski, who were 
then invading Russia. The author trans- 
mitted the proposals to his Bolshevik 
chiefs, but it is hardly surprising that 
nothing came of them. The following 
two years were spent in alternating 
periods of General Staff service and 
prison. In 1922 he left the Navy, and 
became for a time a professional flautist, 
was allowed to visit his mother in.Lon- 
don in 1923 and finally left the Soviet 
Union with his wife in 1924, at which 
point the book ends. 


The prevailing impression of this 
book is tranquillity. The author lived 
through fantastically troubled times, but 
he survived them without a trace of 
bitterness. He describes his experiences 
with an enlightened and mildly humor- 
ous detachment. One is accustomed to 
think of the Russian Revolution as a 
cataclysm in which everything was on a 
vast scale—the shame and the glory, the 
heroism and the meanness. But Count 
Benckendorff’s story shows how ordinary 
life went on in spite of everything. 
Perhaps the most striking part. of the 
book is that dealing with his life in the 
country, partly in his own house and 
partly as a guest of a neighbouring 
family of former landowners, during the 
stormy year 1918. The Russian peasants 
who emerge from his recollections have 
little in common with the savage brutes, 
fit only to be chastised by the whips of 
Tsars or the scorpions of Commissars, 
imagined by writers of the extreme left 
or right. Count Benckendorff expresses 
his 

conviction that the Russian peasantry, 

far from being a mass of ignorant, back- 

ward, recently liberated slaves, are a 

highly intelligent, politically conscious 

and independent community, entirely 
capable of looking after their own 

both in internal and external affairs, and 

therefore the determining factor in the 

present and future of their country. 


This modest, intelligent and humane 
book throws light on one important and 


much neglected aspect of twentieth cen- 
tury Russia. 


Bicentenarian 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
1754-1954. 

By D. Hudson and K. W. Luckhurst. 
fohn Murray. 429 pages. 30s. 


O mark the occasion of the bicen- 

tenary of the foundation of the Roygl 
Society of Arts, Mr Hudson and the 
society’s secretary, Mr Luckhurst, have 
written a history of its achievements. 
This was obviously no easy task, for the 
outstanding impression this book leaves 
is of the astonishing diversity of interests 
of this distinguished society, much wider 
indeed than the shortened name by 
which it is known today would suggest. 
When it was born two hundred years 
ago at a meeting of a handful of men 
in a London coffee-house, it was 
christened “ The Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce,” Royal being added in 1908. 
It has remained true to this liberal con- 
ception ever since. 

But, while the aims of this society have 
been steadfast, its means of achieving 
them have changed. The society 
launched itself by offering prizes, prizes 
to stimulate agriculture, drawing, textiles, 
mechanics, mineral production—in fact, 
almost anything — and this system 
prospered for nearly a century. Today 
it has become mainly a paper-reading 
society and a valuable éxamining body 
in a wide range of subjects. But what a 
lot of pies this society has had its fingers 
in since the days when Dr Johnson gave 
it his blessing. Some slight idea of this 
is evident from the differing aspects in 
which it is probably best known to the 
public—for its sponsoring of exhibitions 
and, in particular, the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and for the plaques which it 
mounted on the homes of famous people. 
But this book gives some fascinating side- 
lights on the society’s many ventures, 
large and small. Who would have thought 
that it needed such distinguished patron- 
age to encourage the production of 
medicinal rhubarb in this country, and 
that tc do so a box of seeds had to be 
smuggled out of China through the help 
of the Russian medical service in Asia ? 
Or that such a society would try to pro- 
mote opium-growing htre? And what 
enterprise it showed in erecting a three- 
storey building solely for the purpose of 
setting fire to it to test a fire-extinguisher 
and when, in its persistent fight against 
industrial accidents, it sponsored an 
apparatus for cleaning chimneys to avoid 
the use of climbing boys. Of course it 
had several wunsuccessful ventures ; 
among these was the opening in 1852 of 
the first public lavatories in London 
which met with a complete lack of 
appreciation. 

All this provides interesting social his- 
tory and the two authors have success- 
fully blended their contributions into a 
whole which generally makes bright read- 
ing, although it occasionally lapses into a 
rather dull catalogue of events. There is 
perhaps a tendency to claim too much 
for the society, and the authors’ pens 
are certainly not critical. But, although 
this book does not supplant the earlier 
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work of Sir Henry Trueman Wood, it |; 
a colourful addition to it. And it is re- 
freshing to realise that in this age «{ 


specialisation, a society like this wii) 
almost universal interests, is thriving in 
its elegant Adam home in the Adelphi. 


The Poincare Franc 


SOUVENIRS D’UN GOUVERNEUR 
DE LA BANQUE DE FRANCE. 

By Emile Moreau. os 

Librairie de Médicis, Paris. 990 francs. 
639 pages. 


AVING headed the Banque dc 

YAlgerie for twenty years, Emile 
Moreau accepted reluctantly the request 
of M. Caillaux to assume the governor- 
ship of the Banque de France at a time 
when many feared lest the franc repeat 
the spectacular fall of the German mark. 
Every evening, from his appointment on 
June 24, 1926, until stabilisation came at 
the end of June two years later, he 
recorded his observations on the day’s 


happenings, thus writing a blow-by-blow 


account of the fight for the franc. Yet 
this is not a tract for the times enabling 
the present arbiters of French monetary 
and economic policy to go and do like- 
wise. Jacques Rueff, who was himself 
directly concerned at the time in assess- 
ing the optimum level for stabilisation, 
points this out in his excellent preface, 
while hoping that the example set by 
MM. Poincaré and Moreau will serve to 
inspire and guide those who tomorrow 
“devront rendre a@ la France une 
monnaie.” 

Poincaré’s prestige, and the technical 
skill of M..Moreau and his colleagues at 
the Banque de France, doubled the inter- 
national value of the franc between July 
and December, 1926, and it was held at 
that level for the next eighteen months 
without resort to exchange control or 
other f of compulsion. In the final 
stages M. Moreau had to threaten 
resignation to compel Poincaré to assume 
full responsibility and lead the ‘attack in 
the Chambre des Députés for immediate 
de jure stabilisation against the sup- 
porters of revalorisation at the prewar 
parity, among whom M. Moreau himself 
had once been numbered. 

Apart from its main story, the book 
contains a most interesting account of 
the continual struggle with the late Lord 
Norman, whom Moreau sees as the ‘head 
of a conspiracy to use the League of 
Nations Finance Committee, and the 
British -sponsored stabilisation mech- 
anism for the smaller European countries, 
to ensure financial control of all Europe 
for London and New York. M. Moreau 
also examines his relations with Dr 
Governor Strong and the 
Reserve Bank, and indeed with most 
the outstanding financial and itical 
personalities of the day, few of whom 
he spares in his frank comments. 
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| 
Is money spent 
on advertising | 


money well spent? | 


This largely depends on where it is spent as 


wastage can and does result from an unen- 


lightened choice of publications in which the 
advertisement appears. 
If your product sells to women with a 


specific and concentrated interest in their 


homes and families your problem is quite 
simple. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is your obvious 
choice —the only magazine supported by the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE—the famous 
authority on homes and homecraft. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is in fact as much 
a specialist magazine for the home as a 
yachting journal would be to a yachtsman, or 
a gardening paper to the enthusiastic gar- 
dener, Always remember this when planning 


advertising campaigns. 


* * * 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Britain’s foremost home magazine 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. LTD | 
28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 


LL LL LE 


in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/4d; 


per dozen bottles. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Se 10° the, 
Ss 


heer getight 


A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 
sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. 


Specially selected at Jerez, this 


proud product of Spain is available 


subsequent supplies at £12 
Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 


Pintail *~ 


SHERRY 





Can News be Canned 


yet keep its 
essential ingredients? 


Italian Cabinet resigns. Nigeria drafts a new Constitution. 
The “‘ Colombo Plan” is reviewed. Spaniards demonstrate 
against Britam. The Syrian President is overthrown. France 
installs her new President. Afghanistan borrows from Soviet 
Union. Polish Bishops swear loyalty to their Government. 


IT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING’S 


We open door to Japanese Imports. We share the cost of 
U.S. Air Bases in Britain. We gauge the strength of Soviet 
Forces. We have a by-election. 


IT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING’S 


Events of importance occur every minute of the day in all parts 
of the world, statements are made, figures are published, data 
are disclosed, names crop up. You read about them (or you 
miss them) but when you need them where do you find them 
instantly, accurately preserved as “‘ live '’ News ? 


They are all safely and fully recorded in KEESING’$—the 
authentic Reference Tool on current affairs the world 
over, always up to date, with a living Index that never 
lets you down —filed weekly in the special Binder. 


For You too 
IT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING’S 


KEESING’S PUBL. LTD. KEYNSHAM BRISTOL 
Please supply free details of your service 
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“It is in the do of doing that the use 
of useless lies...” And for those who 
choose the descending moving stair- 
case as their path in the race up the 
ladder of life, this dictum of our 
Exischweppsialist Philosophy will be 
self-evident. Cora Punt, at the age of 
eight, was able to recite page 72 of 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide back- 
wards, and engrave the first twelve 
stanzas of Don Juan on a single piece 
of bread and butter. See, here, the 





The Schweppshire Way of Life 


2. SWEATED LEISURE 





difficult yet pointless Plinge-plonge, 
or Underwater Ping-pong. Though 
they lost their singles against the 
Latvians, our boys nearly won a game 
in the doubles and show real promise 
at this testing sport. 


INSET. “Technically an interesting climb”, said 
Major Colwyn-Bates, first up the difficult smoke- 
stack of this famous north country boiler factory. 
Air Marshal Plank, who organized the climb, told 
how the brickwork, though the smoke-stack was 
rotted with the: fumes of typical smoke, offered 
scant foothold. “But the Schwerpas were 
splendid”, he added, and all agreed that up to 


Ventilator 4, nobody could possibly have done 
without them. 
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foreign exchange reserves in 1926 had 
become 45 thousand million in 1928. An 
English translation is: called for, if only 
to show Anglo-Saxon doubters what 
France can really do when it so wills. 


Prices and the Public 


THE ECONOMICS OF RESALE 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 

By B. S. Yamey. 

Pitman. Y91T pages. 25s. 


R YAMEY’S book is full of wise 
saws and modern instances. The 
attempt to eliminate price competition in 
the distributive trades arose with the pro- 
motion of branded-merchandise towards 
the end of the last century, and Mr 
Yamey has examined its history in the 
pages of the trade journals. He con- 
cludes (is this an exaggeration attribut- 
able to a bias in his material ?) that price 
maintenance has generally been the result 
of organised groups of distributors 
wringing concessions from reluctant or 
tardy or indifferent manufacturers. In 
this connection, he pertinently criticises 
the Lloyd Jacob Report for its careless 
and misleading interpretation of the his- 
tory of the confectionery trade and for 
supposing that cut-price retailers (in the 
interwar period) were injuring the sales 
of the better known brands of the leading 
manufacturers of chocolate by using 
them as “ loss-leaders,” that is to lure 
people into their shops to buy other pro- 
ducts on which they were making a large 


profit. On the contrary, argues Mr 
Yamey, 


manufacturers. usually treated price- 
cutters as good customers who reduced 
the margins on their goods, displayed 
them effectively in well-stocked and well- 
equipped shops, bought in large quan- 
tities and. sold them ata rapid rate of 
turnover in fresh condition. 
He therefore considers that even the 
qualified approval given by the Lloyd 
Jacob Committee to resale price mainten- 
ance was based on ambiguities and a mis- 
interpretation of history. Mr Yamey 
strikes a final blow at the traditional 
“ loss-leader ” argument by pointing out 
that the “ aggressive” retailers who cut 
prices (and against whom the unaggres- 
sive distributors desire protection) are 
normally outlets which sell all their 
merchandise cheap and that this is very 
often the legitimate outcome, welcomed 
by consumers, of economies of large-scale 
buying and low selling costs. 

Price maintenance is a live political 
issue wherever it is practised. Mr Yamey 
refers to the recent legislation in North 
America and to the British White Paper 
and a main purpose of his study is to 
analyse the effects of price maintenance 
and to speculate on the changes which 
are likely to take place if price mainten- 
ance is abolished. He concludes that the 
result of abolishing resale price mainten- 
ance would be an intensification of price 
competition and of other competitive 
activities ; he refers to recent experience 
in Canada and, éarlier, in South Africa 
and to the behaviour of prices in 
countries where there is relatively little 
Price maintenance, to support the view 


that this competition would not become 
destructive. Firmly established and 
popular brands would become more 
firmly entrenched than ever and the 
tendency towards concentration in both 
industry and trade would’ probably 
increase where firms had used price 
maintenance as a competitive device to 
attract the smaller retailers and had 
imadequate reserves for financing adver- 
using campaigns. Abolition would 
favour vertical integration where it led 
to the growth of larger distributive firms 
whose concentrated buying power and 

“ee . se 
ability to go into production threatened 
the cohesion of the group suppliers. 
Margins would be diminished, yet net 
profit, for distribution as a whole, would 
probably remain much the same. 

This is an interesting and stimulating 
book on a topic of immediate importance 
and Mr Yamey shows considerable 
courage. In spite of a certain analytical 
weakness, the force with which he states 
his conclusions should recommend the 
book to all who have the public interest 
at heart. “The important factors 
explaining the growth of firms and the 
success of new types of retailing enter- 
prise have generally included the effec- 
tive use of the appeal of lower prices or 
of savings to the consumer.” In brief, 
resale price maintenance retards technical 
advance. 


Economics North of 
the Border 


SCOTTISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. The fFournal of the Scottish 
Economic Society. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 101 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


HE resurrection, under a new name 

and with a revised constitution, of 
the long-quiescent Scottish Society of 
Economists, is a piece of nationalism 
that deserves an international welcome. 
The new Scottish Economic Society pro- 
poses, while not entirely neglecting 
theory, to hark back from economics to 
political economy in “the tradition 
inspired by Adam Smith”; to 
“encourage the discussion of Scottish 
economic and social problems”; to 
arrange the publication of reprints of 
Scottish economic classics and other 
appropriate works; and to produce, 
twice yearly, am economic periodical 
which its editor, Professor Cairncross, 
indicates will have a principal but not 
exclusive Scottish angle. 

The contents of the first issue of this 
periodical strike, in fact, a neat balance 
between the regional and the universal. 
The first two articles are editorial, 
respectively a manifesto of the new 
society and a historical note on its fore- 
runner. The third is a factual and 
statistical study of labour turnover im 
shipbuilding—which happens to be a 
predominantly Scottish industry, but 
whose problems in this particular field 
are constructive for other countries. An 
account of the founding, in 1873, of the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce is 
followed by a general treatment of the 
stability of membership in trade unions. 
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What looks like the most narrowly and 
specifically regional article in the bill of 
contents,._on “Transport Costs in the 
North of Scotland,” turns.out to be as 
generally salutary a dissection of the 
“postalisation” principle as one could 
wish to push under an English planner’s 
nose. Some useful comparative notes on 
“Recent Economic Trends” round off 
this promising first number. The 
Journal should, on this showing, succeed 
in its aim of appealing “to an educated, 
but not—or not exclusively—to a pro~ 
fessional audience.” 


Managing Trees 

WOODLAND MANAGEMENT, 
By W. E. Hiley. 
Faber and Faber. 463 pages. 63s. 
Mé& HILEY’S book is likely to appeal 

to.a much wider public than its title 
implies, for it shows a deep and penetrat- 
ing understanding of the current prob- 
lems on private estates and of national 
policy.’ In view of his own academic 
training it is surprising that. he should 
condemn such training for not providing 
ready-made answers to the day-to-day 
problems of management—an art which 
surely comes from experience. Although 
much of the book is concerned with the 
routine and the technical, it possesses the 
distinctive feature among comparable 
works of giving great prominence to 
economic criteria. Much of the evidence 
and reasoning is concerned with the 
significance of land, labour, materials and 
time in the assessment of profit. The 
very substantial tax concessions to wood- 
land owners get due consideration. 
After reviewing the economic conditions 
of the recent past the author takes a 
reasonably optimistic view about the 
future of investments in forestry. 

As the main purpose of the book is to 
assist the active manager of woodlands it 
appears to provide a closer appreciation 
of his problems than is provided by the 
usual text books. Some of the proposals 
are undoubtedly controversial. It sets 
out to take the relatively inexperienced 
by the hand and to lead them through 
the maze of problems they are certain 
to encounter. At the same time, the 
systematic approach gives Mr Hiley an 
opportunity of offering some weighty 
criticisms of the traditional practices and 
against the policy, or lack of policy, 
associated with the industry in the not 
too distant past. German practice, for 
example, has had-too great an influence 
when Danish and South African innova- 
tions might be more appropriate. 

One of the book’s many merits is that 
it brings together for handy reference 
considerable data and information on-a 
variety of subjects stich as choice of 
species, taxation, legal restrictions, and 
Government assistance. The numerous 
tables, photographs, and diagrams are 
well chosen to illustrate, points in the 
text. All those coricerned with the man- 
agement of woodlands will find in this 
book much to stimulate their interest. 
It will also help to clarify their ideas 
about the potential contribution which 
forestry can make to the national 
economy. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to | 
that effect; all others are the work of | 
the editorial staff in London, 


McCarthy and the Constitution 


Washington, D.C. 

LTHOUGH there is now a pause for the fixing of 
A “ pround rules” before the grand confrontation can 
take place between Senator McCarthy and the representa- 
tives of the Army, the tension in Washington has hardly 
relaxed. Commentators, having for the time being 
exhausted the possibilities of round-by-round, blow-by-blow 
analyses of the struggle so far, are turning to the constitu- 
tional aspects of the crisis. While some papers hostile to 
the Senator, such as the Baltimore Sun, have taken foreign 
observers to task for demanding action from Mr Eisenhower 
without explaining just what, under the American system, 
Mr Eisenhower is in a position to do, more and more 
American leader-writers are calling for the President to take 
the imitiative. 

Nevertheless, quite apart from Mr Eisenhower’s inex- 
perience in politics, the task of keeping a Senator in order 
is not an easy one, particularly if he is a committee chair- 
man. A Senator is, after all, one of the two representatives 
of a sovereign state ; there is something almost ambassa- 
dorial about him. This helps to explain the extremes of 
courtesy and mutual forbearance which members of the 
Senate normally display to one another and their great 
reluctance to discipline an errant colleague. Senators are 
elected for six years and, as Mr McCarthy was sent to 
Washington for a second term at the same time as Mr 
Eisenhower won the Presidency, he will not have to face 
the voters of Wisconsin until 1958. 

According to senatorial custom the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Government Operations came to Senator 
McCarthy automatically as the result of his being in length 
of service the senior Republican member of the committee. 
This is one of the Senate’s fifteen standing committees, 
whose functions were defined in the Legislative Reorganisa- 
tion Act passed in 1946. One purpose of this measure 
was to ensure that Congress be equipped to understand the 
workings of the executive; the federal government had 
become so complex that no Congressman could be expected 
to be familiar with all its problems and procedures. Com- 


mittees were therefore streamlined, so that Senators and ~ 


Representatives could specialise in the work of particular 


departments, permanent committee staffs were provided, ° 


and independent research facilities were made available. 
Seen from one angle, the present crisis is the first resound- 
ing clash between the new bureaucracy of the legislature, 
represented by Mr Cohn, the chief counsel of Senator 
McCarthy’s committee, and the old bureaucracy of the 
executive, in the person of Mr Adams, the counsel for the 
Secretary of the Army. 


The Committee on Government Operations is unlike the 
other committees in that besides several specific tasks—to 
receive and examine the reports of the Comptroller General, 
to study the relations of the federal government with states 
and cities and with internatignal organisations, and to keep 
a watch on plans for reorganising government departments 
—it is given by law a broad mandate to “study the 
operation of government activities at all levels with a view 
to determining its economy and efficiency.” For this 
purpose it appoints from its membership a Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee, which employs ten full-time 
investigators and four other senior staff members. On 
becoming chairman of the main committee Mr McCarthy 
put himself in charge of the subcommittee, as he had every 
right to do. The result of course is that concentration on 
the Subcommittee has been almost complete—$214,000 
was appropriated for its work this year against only $10,000 
for the main committee. 

The power to investigate has been described by Senator 
Fulbright, a Democrat who was the only Senator to vote 
against this year’s appropriation for Mr McCarthy’s com- 
mittee, as “ perhaps the most necessary of all the powers 
underlying the legislative function.” Without it Congress 
would be dependent on the Administration for the infor- 
mation on which it bases new legislation and would be 
unable to use its powers over appropriations to insist that 
existing laws be fully executed. Dr Griswold, the dean of 
the Harvard Law School, has recently called for an end 
to the kind of investigation whose sole purpose is to develop 
evidence for use in criminal prosecutions. But thirty years 
ago many liberal lawyers, including Mr Felix Frankfurter, 
who is now a Justice of the Supreme Court, were most 
enthusiastic about this form of investigation when it 
resulted in the exposure of the Teapot Dome and other 
scandals connected with the Harding regime. More 
recently, lesser but damaging instances of corruption and 
laxity in the lower ranks of Mr Truman’s Administration 
were brought into the open by the investigating sub- 
committee even though it was under Democratic leadership. 

‘- 

What, therefore, can be done to curb Senator McCarthy ? 
Most people would agree with the President that the 
primary responsibility lies with the Senate, and more par- 
ticularly with the Repubiican leadership there. Character- 
istically, Senator McCarthy’s fellow-Republicans on the 
subcommittee were only finally stung into action against 
him by a piece of personal discourtesy on his part: he 
released his memorandum containing accusations against the 
Army without consulting them and then flew off to Wis- 
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consin, cancelling a committee meeting fifteen minutes 
before it was due to begin. But once they started acting 
they soon showed that a chairman is not all-powerful. 

The Republicans’ future action in the Senate will no 
doubt be governed by the outcome of next week’s encounter. 
They have, however, already been given an opportunity to 
display a will to reform by embracing proposals that have 
been introduced for safeguarding the rights of witnesses. 
One of these grants them the right of cross-examination 
which, now that the shoe is on the other foot, Senator 
McCarthy is so vociferously demanding for himself. More- 
over, the dirty linen that will doubtless be washed in public 
may bring the Senate as a whole to realise that its negli- 
gence in failing to supervise its own committees has made 
it vulnerable to counter-attack by the executive branch. 

It is at this point that a President who has retained his 
popularity can do a great deal to fortify the conscience 
of the Senate. As the party leader he can insist that his 
party officers give no aid and comfort to Senators who are 
abusing their positions. As chief executive he can give 
his subordinates confidence that he, and, just as important, 
all members of his White House staff, will stand by them 
if they resist unwarranted pressure. He can take the 
initiative by putting his full weight behind legislative pro- 
posals to relieve the situation—such as those advanced by 
a liberal Republican in the House of Representatives and 
by two Democrats in the Senate for transferring all investi- 
gations of subversive activities to a special Joint Committee 
of both Houses, with proper safeguards laid down. If the 
Senate continues to evade its responsibility he can call its 
bluff by ordering the departments not to co-operate with 
the offending subcommittee. If Senator McCarthy should 
want to cite amy witness for contempt he would have to 
get approval on the floor of the Senate, against the express 
opposition of the President, and in the unlikely event of 
his succeeding he would then face a doubtful issue in the 
courts—and even the possibility of a presidential pardon 
in the event of conviction. 

The American Constitution is written, but the exact 
relationship between Congress and Administration at any 
given time is unwritten. It depends on a combination of 
many temporary circumstances. One of the present cir- 
cumstances is the immense national popularity of this 
President. If in a moment of crisis he does not choose 
to make use of it he does not leave things as they are. 
He shifts the contemporary balance of the Constitution— 
and in the wrong direction. 


Rocky Road to Geneva 


MBASSADORS are queuing up to discover precisely 
A what Mr Dulles had in mind when he spoke of the 
need for “united action” to save South-East Asia if it 
seemed likely to fall under Communist control. The 


Administration is evidently determined not to repeat the. 


errors it considers were committed over China, when the 
stakes were mever made clear to the American people, or 
over Korea, which Mr Acheson placed outside the range 
of America’s strategic interests ; this, it is charged, was a 
Virtual invitation to the Communist attack. Presumably 
Mr Dulles hopes to stabilise the situation, both in the Far 


East and France, until the American schemes for creating a 
more effective Vietnamese Army bear fruit. But if the 
Administration means what it seems to mean, that, if the 
worst comes to the worst, South-East Asia is worth a war, 
those Republicans who have been so fearful and so critical 
of a “ soft” policy in the Far East have been given a harder 
answer than they expected. 

The Republican leaders in Congress have been pro- 
foundly suspicious that at Geneva Mr Dulles would be led 
to trade recognition of Communist China and its admission 
into the United Nations for an end to the war in Indo-China, 
and much of his speech was devoted to denying that he 
contemplated either possibility. Indeed, Mr Dulles’s icy 
welcome from Congress on his return from Berlin has 
led to a deliberate playing-down of the Geneva Conference. 
Finding that no congressional leader of any standing, par- 
ticularly in his own party, is willing to accompany him to 
Geneva and risk being wrecked on the China problem, 
Mr Dulles is hinting that he himself may hardly put in an 
appearance ; the American brief, it seems, may be handled 
by a deputy. The Republican leaders, however, are hard 
to satisfy ; they consider the meeting ill-advised because, if 
the United States stands firm, it will be exposed in an 
embarrassing minority of one. 

The possibility that the Administration might be forced 
to send soldiers, as well as aircraft, training missions and 
money to Indo-China is, however, much the sharper hora 
of the Republican dilemma. No American, least of all the 
President, wants another Korea ; the Republicans, recall- 
ing the use they made of that war in the last election, 
shudder at the prospect. It is one of the attractions of 
Mr Dulles’s theory of the power to retaliate that it seems 
to rule out new Koreas. But Mr Acheson may be right 
when he said, breaking a long silence to criticise the theory 
of “instant retaliation,” that minor wars like Korea are 
the only ones the United States can afford ; the deliberate 
precipitation of a third world war is unthinkable. 


Wishful Thinking on Trade 
Expansion ? 


HE President’s Message to Congress on foreign economic 
policy follows almost exactly the cautious report of the 
Randall Commission on the same subject, which was pre- 
sented over two months ago. As a result of this restraint, 
whether or not the recommendations will encourage as great 
an expansion of international trade as the interest of both 
the United States and it allies requires, they at least do not 
ask more legislation that it is feasible for Congress to under- 
take during the present session. Much of what the President 
proposes can be done by executive action, other suggestions 
are still being studied and several of the necessary Bills are 
already being considered by Congress. If the President 
insists, time can undoubtedly be made for the rest of them, 
even though they will be dealing with the really con- 
troversial part of the recommendations. It is important that 
time should be found for this legislation for, as Mr Eisen- 
hower has pointed out, his modest programme is closely 
inter-related ; if any part of it is dropped, then those who 
criticise it as inadequate will certainly be justified, and the 
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United States will have failed to give the world the lead that 
is essential. 


The programme falls into four parts: first, foreign aid 
which, says the President, “we wish to curtail.” This is 
a wish in which Congress concurs most heartily, and which 
it will probably make come even more true than the 
President likes when it begins to consider the continuation 
of the Mutual Security Programme. The second part is 
investment abroad “ which we wish to encourage.” A start 
has already been made in the tax reform Bill which has 
passed the House of Representatives and which gives sub- 
stantial tax concessions to those who invest abroad. Con- 
gress is also asked to consider the broadening of the existing 
guarantees under the Mutual Security Programme against 
losses on new overseas investment. The application of the 
anti-trust laws to foreign investment is to be clarified and 
other countries are to be told what they have to do to 
attract private American capital. The President also re- 
affirmed the good news which Mr Dulles brought to the 
Caracas conference, that the Export-Import Bank would 
once more be allowed to take an interest in applications 
for economically-sound development loans. 


The third part of the programme is currency converti- 
bility, “ which we wish to facilitate” as an indispensable 
condition of healthier international trade. The President 
welcomed the initiative already shown by the British 
Commonwealth in this respect and promised to “ support 
the use of the reserves of the International Monetary 
Fund ” to strengthen the currencies of countries which are 
ready for convertibility. The possibility of stand-by credits 
from the American central bank, the Federal Reserve 
System, is being studied. 


* 


Fourthly, there is trade “which we wish to expand.” 
Most members of Congress share this wish until it comes 
to pinning it down with the hard political facts of tariff 
reduction. Then they think of the miners and watch- 
makers and dairy farmers whose votes they would like, and 
they decide that it may be safer to trust the figures of the 
protectionists, who contend that 15 million American 
workers would suffer if tariffs were lowered, rather than 
the calculations of the Randall Commission’s experts, who 


claim that only 200,000 jobs would be lost if all American 
tariffs were removed. 


These considerations are particularly strong at a time 
of economic recession and in the House of Representatives, 
where all the members face an election this autumn. There 
also the opposition to lower tariffs is led by the two members 
of the Randall Commission who were completely unrecon- 
ciled to its report, Representatives Reed and Simpson. The 
Republican leaders in the House would like to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for a year without 
amendment and postpone until 1955 the public exposure of 
the differences in their party on this issue. But this would 
also mean continuing for another year the basic uncer- 
tainties about American foreign economic policy which dis- 
courage the lowering of trade barriers by other countries. 
There have been a few indications recently that some of 
the protectionists in Congress are taking a more liberal 
view and there is at least a possibility that the President 
may get most of what he wants if he uses all his influence, 
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and if public opinion is mobilised behind him by the various 
organisations which act as propaganda agencies for freer 
trade. 


What he wants are a three-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, with extra bargaining 
power added to it. He has asked for permission to reduce 
tariffs by 5 per cent a year even in cases where the full 
50 per cent reduction allowed under the present Act has 
already been negotiated, as it has been for many of 
Europe’s leading exports. In addition, the President 
would like, over the three-year period, to reduce by half 
tariffs on articles that are now being imported not, or hardly, 
at all, and to cut ad valorem duties that are in excess of 
50 per cent to 50 per cent. The President agrees that 
the escape clause and peril point provisions should continue, 
but reasserts his right to ignore the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations if the national welfare requires it. 


sce 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act gives the 
President authority, without reference to Congress, to 
lower tariffs on specific imports in return for equiva- 
lent concessions granted to United States exports by 
other countries. The Act expires on June 12th. 


The escape clause provision of the Act requires the 
Tariff Commission to report to the President when- 
ever it finds that imports which have increased as a 
result of reductions in duty are injuring, or threatening 
to injure, domestic producers. 


The peril point provision of the Act requires the 
Tariff. Commission to warn the President when any 
proposed reduction in duty would injure domestic 
producers. 

In both these cases the President can refuse to take 
the advice of the Commission, but must give Congress 
his reasons for doing so. 


The Buy American Act, passed in 1933, requires 
government procurement agencies to give preference 
in awarding contracts to domestic suppliers, unless 
their prices are substantially higher than those offered 
by foreign bidders. In recent years “ substantially ” 


has usually been interpreted to mean 25 per cent or 
more. 





The other important concession that he wants from 
Congress is authority to exempt from the restrictions of 
the Buy American legislation foreign bids for American 
government contracts which come from countries that in 
their turn treat American and domestic bids on the same 
footing. In the meantime the executive departments 
are to clarify and limit the applications of this Act—some- 
thing which, from the evidence of recent practice in the 
letting of contracts, is very much needed. The President 
also wants further improvements in customs administration 
and procedure, some of which have already been passed 
by the House, and an increase in the value of purchases 
that returning tourists are allowed to bring in duty free. 
Foreign travel is also to be facilitated in other ways that do 
not require legislation. 


In return for all this, Congress is to be rewarded by 
being given a chance, which it has long wanted, to con- 
sider the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade if, 
after negotiation, the other signatories agree to changes in 
it which would confine the functions of the contracting 
parties to sponsoring trade negotiations, recommending 
trade policies and helping to settle trade disputes. 
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Congress Half-way Home 


Y the calendar, the congressional session, which it is 
B hoped to end on July 31st, is nearly half done, but in 
terms of what has been accomplished it has hardly started. 
This must be of profound concern to the President, who 
believes that his party needs a record of positive achieve- 
ment if it is to win the autumn congressional elections. The 
hold-up is most pronounced, as usual, in the Senate, which 
does not limit debate. Here time has been spent, this year, 
in not doing things: in not passing the Bricker Amendment 
restricting the President’s powers, and in not unseating the 
Democratic Senator Chavez. Senator Knowland, the 
majority leader, indignantly repudiates the suggestion, which 
is fairly widespread, that the Senate has been too busy 
watching the clash between Senator McCarthy and the 
Army to get down to work ; he points out, quite rightly, 
that it is difficult to do business without a real majority. 
Nevertheless, even this handicap would not be so heavy if 
Republicans—including the majority leader—were not so 
fond of bolting the party line. 


The moment is now at hand when delay is no longer 
possible unless Congress wants to face the voters with 
empty hands. A whole series of controversial measures in 
the President’s programme must be tackled: the Adminis- 
tration’s farm plan, statehood for Hawaii, housing, and 
tariffs, not to mention the essential, because vote-getting, 
extension of social security. The only major accomplish- 
ment is the passage of the excise tax Bill, which has been 
given priority because the tax rates it extends were due to 
expire this week—on April Fool’s Day. There may be a 
certain symbolism in this: the Bill gives the President what 
he asked, the retention of just over $1 billion of revenue, 
but now that it has gone through the Senate it takes away, 
with the other hand, $999 million in excise cuts. 


One of the President’s few real successes so far has been 
the defeat, in the House, of the Democrats’ attempt to 
write into the omnibus tax reform Bill an increase in the 
amount of income exempt from taxation. It was a narrow 
victory, and it may be overturned in the Senate, but it 
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shows how effective a speech from the President can be. 
Mr Eisenhower has been somewhat chary of pressing 
Congress on; he apparently is personally reluctant to use 
either the carrot or the stick and, as far as patronage rewards 
go, he has little to offer, and a great many restless Congress- 
men to keep in line. But he may have no choice if the 
Republican party is to have a record t6 run on. 


Blowing Away 


TORMS rather than showers are needed this April to 
S avert from the southwest the threat of a new dust bowl 
that was whipped up by unusually high winds during 
March. They blew harder than they did in the nineteen- 
thirties, when the Great Plains last rose in the air ; this is 
why the soil conservation methods—contour ploughing, 
windbreaks, cover crops and so on—which are much more 
widely practised and better understood today than they 
were then, have failed to prevent dust storms which have 
carried as far as northern Illinois and Wyoming. The sun 
has been hidden for 
days in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, and roads | 
and fences are being | 
obliterated and crops | 
ruined by drifting sand | 
all through the south- | ; 
west. As early as }: 
February farmers from 
eastern Colorado, 
whose reserves and 
credit had been ex- | 
hausted as a result of 
prolonged drought and | 
poor crops, were ap- | 
pealing to Washington | wo 10 pies 
for emergency aid to 
help them “list” and 
“ chisel” their fields. These are both methods of turning up 
clods of earth which will not blow away as the fertile topsoil 
has been doing throughout this abnormally dry winter. 


The drought has spread far beyond the area shown on 
the map, but it has been more sustained there than else- 
where. The rainfall in that area, which is usually very dry 
in any case, has been under fifty per cent of normal for four 
years. Reservoirs and rivers are almost empty and the level 
of underground water has fallen alarmingly. Special drought 
relief measures, particularly for cattle growers, were begun 
last autumn and will probably have to be extended. But the 
government may reap some benefit from the farmers’ : 
distress ; the winter wheat crop may be severely damaged, fo 
which would help to solve one of the most troublesome 
surplus problems. Furthermore, farmers may be made to 
appreciate that the high price supports, which encouraged 
them to plough up unsuitable land during the rainy forties, 
are no help when that land is blowing away and crops will 
not grow on it. With dust in their eyes they may look more 
favourably on the President’s unpopular agricultural pro- 
gramme, for this might make it more profitable to grow 
pasture than wheat on land that is not suited for grain. 
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New Look at the Stockpile 


S INCE the passage, in 1946, of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Act, which authorises the government to 
accumulate reserves of such materials in order to ensure 
that adequate supplies will be available in time of war, the 
actual amounts needed of the 75 or more materials that 
have been going into the stockpile have been constantly 
reassessed in the light of changing military requirements, 
but the basic assumptions of the policy have not apparently 
been reviewed. Now the President, recognising the change 
that has taken place in the strategic position of the United 
States since the Soviet Union acquired the air, and atomic, 
power to attack it directly, has ordered that, in planning 
for the stockpile, it should be assumed that in wartime no 
supplies will be available from abroad, except from neigh- 
bouring countries, and that even some domestic sources 
may have been put out of action. 

This means that additional purchases of between thirty 
and forty metals and minerals are now considered neces- 
sary for the stockpile. This may save the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation from having to bear the full cost of some of 
the contracts which it made at the time of the Korean emer- 
gency in order to encourage production of critically short 
materials. It guaranteed minimum prices to producers 
who expanded their output and is now having to fulfil its 
guarantees. As a result ODM is expecting that before long 
it will have on its hands large surpluses of copper, lead, 
zinc, tin and other commodities which would not, under 
the old stockpile policy, have been needed for the strategic 
reserve and which ODM has promised will not be disposed 
of in such a way as to upset the market. 

Moreover, coming at a time when buying for the stock- 
pile under the original plan is about four-fifths complete— 
and has already stopped for a number of commodities— 
and when demand from other sources has been falling, the 
new policy makes a pleasant change for the American 
mining and smelting industry, something of which the 
President was certainly well aware. For the additional 
materials are to be bought almost entirely from domestic 
producers, the purchases are to be of considerable size 
and will be spread over a considerable period, and they 
are to be used to alleviate distressed conditions in the 
domestic mining industry. This will prevent mines that 
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would be needed in wartime from. closing down, but it 
will also have the immediate effect of relieving the govern- 
ment from some of the political pressure of the western 
mining interests which are already in distress. This 
pressure would undoubtedly have been felt even more 
severely when tariff policy is considered in Congress this 
year than it was last ; then the demand for increased pro- 
tection against imports of lead and zinc was overcome only 
with great difficulty. It is to be suspected that the specia! 
Minerals Policy Committee of the Cabinet was thinking 
as much of defending the Administration from this internal 
attack as it was of defending the country from future 
external attacks when it recommended the new policy ; 4 
long-range programme for strengthening the domestic 
mineral industry is expected to follow before long. 


Conspiracy in New York 


HE fourth week of the New York dock strike has seen 
federal and state authorities combining legal forces to 
end a situation which, they have decided, should be dealt 
with as a criminal conspiracy rather than as a labour 
dispute. Certainly crime is at the root of the strike, for it is 
the outcome of the attempt, begun last autumn, to rid the 
New York waterfront of the racketeering and corruption 
which permeated the dockworkers’ trade union. After 
several attempts to induce the International Longshore- 
men’s Association to clean itself up, the American Federa- 
tion of Labour decided to establish a rival union. In Decem- 
ber the National Labour Relations Board held an election 
to determine which union should represent the men in 
negotiations for a new contract. The new AFL union, most 
unexpectedly, came within 1,500 votes of winning and 4,000 
votes were challenged. The NLRB was immediately asked 
to set aside the election on the ground that the old union 
had intimidated the dockers and the board is expected to 
rule in the course of this week that a fresh election must be 
held. . 

Meanwhile the new union has been gathering support at 
the expense of the old, which apparently decided that it had 
better make a show of strength by striking while it still had 
some strength to show. The walk-out, which began unoffi- 
cially early in March and only later became an official 
strike, is in defiance of an injunction and the union leaders 
are now being accused of contempt of court. A grand jury 
investigating the-dispute is also considering whether charges 
of conspiracy cannot be brought against both the union and 
certain shipping companies which have been making diffi- 
culties about employing members of the new union who 
were prepared to cross picket lines and brave threats of 
violence, and even actual attacks on their way home. Police 
protection has been provided and an increasing number of 
dockers, now amounting to over one-fifth of the normal 
labour force, have been gradually going back to work. 
Sympathetic strikes of tugboatmen and warehousemen have 
fallen through and in Baltimore the longshoremen’s union, 
which decided not to strike, has been stopped by an injunc- 
tion from refusing to handle cargoes diverted from New 
York. Some of this business will never return 
to New York even if the present strike does collapse. For 
over 5 million man-hours of work have been lost in the port 
since last October and more are likely to be before this 
union rivalry is finally settled. 
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Patching Up American 
Woolen 


; New York. 

HE American shareholder can no longer be relied upon 

to stay at home and not mind his own business. The 
latest example of this is the battle now being fought for 
control of the American Woolen Company, in the course 
of which at one time as many as five distinct groups of 
shareholders were soliciting proxies ; the composition of the 
board of directors has been changed several times and a few 
court injunctions have been tossed into the struggle for good 
measure. 

The largest woollen and worsted cloth manufacturer in 
the United States, and once the leader of the industry, the 
American Woolen Company (the word is spelt in American 
with one !) has been losing heavily for the last two years. 
The management’s proposed remedy was to retire all the 
preference shares, leaving only the ordinary shares out- 
standing, and to dispose of eleven of the company’s least 
efficient New England mills, nine of which were already 
shut down, and concentrate operations in the remaining 
thirteen. 

The shareholders counter-attacked with charges that the 
management had failed to spend enough money on new 
machinery to keep pace with technological changes, in spite 
of the high profits earned from the manufacture of military 
uniforms until 1952. They claimed that, if the preference 
shares were retired, virtually no money at all would be left 
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for ucgently needed re-equipment ; that competitors had 
started before the war to build new mills and install new 
equipment in the southern states, to take advantage of 
lower costs there, but that the American Woolen Company 
did not join the “ Drang nach Siiden ” until 1951 and thea 
only by buying two out-of-date, inefficient properties ; and 
finally that, unlike its competitors, the company had no 
adequate research facilities, and had neither the initiative 
nor the “ know-how ” to consider diversifying its products 
by weaving rayon or synthetic fibre blends. 

A merger is now being proposed with the Bachmann 
Uxbridge Worsted Corporation. This firm is a leading 
manufacturer of woollens, worsteds and wool-synthetic 
blends, with well-diversified operations, and several new 
plants in the South ; it has good research facilities and a 
management with an enviable reputation for foresight and 
efficiency. The corporation would surrender its identity 
in favour of the much larger American Woolen, but its 
enterprising management would remain in control of the 
merged company and it would acquire assets and consider- 
able liquid funds at bargain basement prices, as well as the 
important tax benefits of American Woolen’s recent heavy 
losses, part of which may be charged for tax purposes 
against the future profits of the merged company. This 
attempt to patch up the American Woolen Company 
provides a clear example of the dilemma of many textile 
firms: should they continue to operate old New England 
mills at a loss or build new ones in the South ? Whatever 
cost advantages there are in operating in the South, and they 
have sometimes been exaggerated, they clearly can be 
realised only in new plants with new equipment. 





First in world-wide banking 


An extensive network of 57 overseas branches and of correspondents in 
every commercially important city throughout the free world has made 
The National City Bank of New York first in world-wide banking. 

This great organization is staffed by men experienced in international 
trade and banking who can offer rapid, up-to-the-minute information 
on local conditions and developments. The London ys 
branches of The National City Bank -are uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with the dollar area. 

Whatever your business and wherever your interests, 
The National City Bank of New York is able and happy 
to be of service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(gsTABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
the City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, &.C.2. West End: 11 WATERLOO PLAGE, 5.W,1 
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= a world of difference! ”’ 





‘ * TWA is the only airline linking Britain with 60 major 


U.S. cities, coast to coast across America. This means 
TWA knows America—and it’s one of the good reasons why 
| 3 MILLION people a year F. L * ; 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
; USA + EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 
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Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234 a 
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From Churchill Street to Cyprus Street 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GREECE 


O say that the Greeks like the British only when they 

bring gifts would be unkind and unfair. It is, after all, 
some time since British policy brought gifts to Greece ; and 
it took one of the curtest snubs the Foreign Secretary has 
ever allowed himself to bring the barometer of Anglo-Greek 
relations from unsettled to stormy during the last three 
weeks. Even now one has the impression from Athens that 
the barometer in London needs tapping, and Greeks are 
heard commenting on the fact—if it is a fact—that the BBC 
carries no news of how Greece feels. How, they ask, can 
it be pretended that there is no problem about Enosis when 
their Prime Minister, General Papagos, has refused an invita- 
tion to visit London, and when it is thought inadvisable that 
the King and Queen should pay the state visit that Britain 
would like to offer ? Whose fault was it, they ask, that the 
weekend before last saw Dr Adenauer being feted and Mr 
Eden baited by the Athens press ? The picture of an eternal 
triangle that is painted has an element of the ludicrous in 
it: the passionate Mediterranean maiden, scorned by the 
arrogant Anglo-Saxon, turns to the up-and-coming Teuton ; 
but it also has an element of truth. 

Yet one cannot take without a pinch of salt the claim that 
all that has happened in the way of demonstrations was 
“ spontaneous popular indignation.” Youth may have flared 
up ; but someone applied the match, and there are priests 
(they have their own guerrilla tradition in this country), 
Communists, and circulation-seeking journalists to dribble 
fuel on the flames. It is easy to dismiss student and school- 
boy demonstrations with a shrug of the shoulders. For 
example, in the first stage of the disorder in Patras last 
weekend there was an element of ragging. It was the morrow 
of the Independence Day holiday, and the fifth and sixth 
formers returned to school only to be ordered on to the 
streets by their teachers. The official school banners were 
teady ; the slogans were in immaculate English ; the cheer- 
leaders had got rhythm into their E-NO-SIS. As one child 
said afterwards: “It was such fun shouting and pushing.” 
But another youngster was heard saying to a policeman who 
had boxed his ears: “‘ Why do you knock us about for doing 
what we were told to do ?” 

An hour later a very different proctssion had appeared 
and was fighting to get to the British Consulate from the 
opposite end of the street. The young intelligentsia struggled 
with the police at one end ; at the other end the police and 
a fire engine battled with the professional demonstrators, 
among whom a few Communists were observed making a 
comeback. Months of careful work on Anglo-Greek 


relations were lost in those four hours of ragging and rioting. 
And it is no small thing, in that sphere of emotions where 
relations between nations are shaped, that the town which 
had been liberated from the Communists by Colonel John 
Hunt’s troops refused to tolerate a lecture on the Everest 
expedition, and that the Englishman who was one of the 
first into the islands to organise relief after the recent earth- 
quake should have needed police protection. 

The Everest lecture that could not be given in Patras 
was given without incident in Athens ; the King and Queen 
of Greece attended and contributed to that small but signi- 
ficant total of gestures by which Greeks at the head of 
affairs have signified their desire that Anglo-Greek relations 
should not deteriorate any further. The latest of these 
gestures was Marshal Papagos’s order last Saturday that 
meetings and demonstrations should stop. This, presum- 
ably, made it clear to noumarchs, bishops and school 
authorities that Athens did not want any further “ spon- 
taneous manifestations of national feeling.” And it relieved 
the police of a responsibility that they had carried out with 
much patience and skill. (Someone who watched them 
using linked arms instead of truncheons remarked that 
British training methods were good.) 


Why Not Even Talk ? 


Experts on Greece and the Greek political temperament 
are divided about what will now happen. Some say this is 
a spring fever that will pass ; others maintain that this year’s 
fever was different. If there are no more demonstrations, 
that will not mean that Anglo-Greek relations have been 
restored to normal ; for there are many subtle ways of show- 
ing resentment and practising boycott. One thing seems 
certain: it is that even responsible Greeks who regret dis- 
order and press extravagances will discuss the Cyprus 
problem in a manner more emphatic and impatient than 
before. They genuinely fail to understand why a govern- 
ment that will negotiate with Mau Mau, allow Egyptian 
interference in the Sudan, and proclaim Dominion status 
as the goal of Africans, refuses even to talk with old and still 
affectionate allies. And, what is more significant, it becomes 
every day more difficult for the bourgeoisie in the towns 
where anti-British demonstrations have taken place to 
protest against abuse and violence. They regret the tearing 
down of plaques indicating “ Churchill Street”; but they 
do not remove the “ Cyprus Street ” signs that take their 
place. Nationalist feeling is being exploited by Com- 
munists, by clergy and by those who would like to see 
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Greece—under the strongest government it has had since 
the war—feeling the lash of discipline and direction. 

It is not easy to be certain what Greeks expect of the 
British. Clearly they ask for a more skilful and courteous 
touch from Whitehall ; ointment is needed on sore places. 
Probably some of the demonstrators hope, without really 
expecting, that Cyprus will somehow become Greek by 
dint of shouting. Few of them, one is told, know or care 
about the economic and administrative consequences to the 
Cypriots of substituting Greek for British (or eventually 
Cypriot) rule. Few people would really like Marshal 
Papagos to visit General Franco as a gesture of Mediter- 
ranean fellowship. At the top the desire seems to be that 
London should talk with Athens and cease protesting that 
there is no problem. Those who understand the world of 
1954 realise that bad Anglo-Greek relations over Enosis do 
not alter the fact that both governments have to work 
together in Nato, in the European economic institutions, 
even in economic reconstruction. 

It is unlikely that the Greek government will place the 
Cyprus question on the agenda of the United Nations until 
the last possible moment, which is about the middle of 
July. And few here would enjoy the spectacle of Greece 
being supported by the Soviet Union in the Assembly. 

There is, perhaps, the possibility of a breathing space 
of some three months during which moderate counsels will 
prevail in the Greek government. But it will not be easy 
to keep tempers calm in a cabinet that has no rallying point 
save Marshal Papagos himself, and in a political situation 
where kudos can be won by baiting the British. From 
London’s point of view the crisis in relations—for it is a 
crisis—could not have come at a more embarrassing time. 
But, say the Greeks, they did not choose the moment, and 
a government of national unity cannot take snubs. It is a 
complex situation in which the Greeks—especially the 
church—are not blameless; but there is still scope for 
diplomacy, and the old tradition of friendship still shows up 
strongly beneath the froth of national feeling and journalistic 
exuberance. 


Recipe for Revolution 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is a widespread impression outside Italy that the 
Montesi case is merely another Communist attempt to 
smear innocent democratic politicians, Such an interpreta- 
tion is, to put it no higher, dangerously misleading. For the 
Communists are on to.a good thing, a better one than even 
their most astute propaganda chief could have expected. 
And, although they shout loudest and hit furthest below the 
belt, they are by no means alone. The whole right-wing 
press, including such polemical: writers as Signor Guareschi, 
of “ Don Camillo ” fame, have joined in the fray. 

Even more important, such papers as the independent 
right-wing Tempo, and the two most reputable Italian 
dailies, the Milan Corriere della Sera and the Turin Stampa 
have been extremely critical of the government’s handling 
of the affair. “ After the events of the last few weeks,” says 
the Stampa; “ the relations of trust between the citizen and 
the state have been badly shaken. ... These events reveal 
the uncertainties, the contradictions, the piteous lies, the 
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lack of courage, the injustice, the precarious legal basis 0 
which our life rests; and indeed our relations with the sta: 
and vice versa.” And the paper goes on to list a few of th 
more shattering scandals which have recently darkenc.: 
public life in this country. It is a list which could easi)\ 
be added to. And it explains why the Italian man in the 
street, who starts with a prejudice a priori against the 
honesty of any government, has very little faith left in the 
integrity of the present administration. 

It can hardly be said that the government has been very 
skilful in rolling back this tide of mistrust. Ever since last 
April, when the half-clad body of a young Roman girl was 
found on the beach near Ostia (the Roman seaside resort). 
the authorities have given the impression of wishing to 
hush the matter up. The first police verdict, of death by 
misadventure while going for a midnight bathe, was greeted 
by widespread scepticism. And it was only when the press 
took the matter up that the version current in high Roman 
circles from the start was brought to the public’s attention. 
Even then one journalist was induced by the magistrates 
to retract his version. When, subsequently, he went back 
on his recantation, he was denounced for having spread 
false news. A fresh inquiry was opened simultaneously, 
but, the day before his trial was due to open, the law found 
that there were no grounds for revising the previous 
verdict. And this in spite of the accumulation of a great 
deal of fresh evidence, mostly sought out by the press, with 
justice slowly limping after. 


Asylums and Dubious Deals 


Other irregularities have come to light which would 
cause a raising of eyebrows even in a Balkan country. A 
witness for the defence was arbitrarily arrested on a charge 
of dangerous lunacy and locked up in an asylum for a few 
days. Signor Piccioni junior, the present Foreign Minister’s 
son, who is widely regarded as being involved in the mystery 
(although armed with three different alibis), apparently con- 
sulted the head of police—who has since resigned—on 
means of suing papers who had mentioned his name, much 
as if the apparatus of justice was a private appendage of 
ministers and their families. His friend, Ugo Montagna, an 
unsavoury character according to the police report compiled 
on his activities, made a tax return to the municipality of 
just over the monthly allowance made to his mistress, and 
no action appears as yet to have been taken in the matter. 
Worse still, the chain of dubious building deals by which 
Montagna made his millions leads back to certain semi- 
public bodies (which flourish in Italy with mushroom-like 
vitality). These bodies in turn are controlled largely by the 
main party in power. Montagna shared an office with the 
son of a prominent Christian Democrat politician, whose 
name, by an unfortunate coincidence, cropped up in an 
earlier scandal. The member of parliament who made the 
accusations in that case was never sued for slander. _ 

Many of the government’s supporters privately admit that 
a large number of mistakes have been made, but they stil! 
seem to cherish the illusion that the existence of a scandal 
can be concealed by not talking about it, and conversely, 
regarding public discussion of it as an offence. Others, more 
subtly, contend that suspicions should only be voiced if 
proofs can be f i by confusing grounds for 
an inquiry and proofs of guilt. It has yet to dawn on the 
authorities that, if their regime and with it democratic values 
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‘taly are to be saved, it is not sufficient to take drastic 
Communist measures, however desifable. The most 
tive step to combat Communism is to deprive it of its 
p: opaganda weapons by ruthlessly purging the main govern- 
ment party of its rotten elements, by conducting a judicial 
uiry into the Montesi death, and into the extent of the 
tical pressure brought to bear since last April. © 
(his is stiff medicine, but the only one- likely to be 
tive. The ministerial inquiry now contemplated is 
ipered both by its restrictive terms of reference, and by 
the fact that it is regarded as being judge and jury at the 
saine Time. 


Last of the Tigris Floods? 


*HE half of Baghdad that is on the east bank of the 
7 great and beautiful river Tigris is almost completely 
surrounded by water. The river itself, which is wider 
han the London Thames at high tide, and very much 
deeper, rose last Sunday to a height never before recorded 
in modern times—117 feet. It was saved from overwhelm- 
ing the city only by the breaching of embankments to the 
north, as a result of which an ever growing lake spread 
to the north and east of the town and threatened it from 
its eastward side. This menace added itself to an existing 
one—the simultaneous flooding from the Diyala river, which 
had broken its banks on March 25th. 

lhe peak of danger passed when the Diyala subsided, 
permitting a start with the draining off of the temporary 
lake into the Diyala channel. But a trail of damage remains. 
Losses in crops and property have been heavy in four 
provinces, The most poignant element in this scene of 
devastation is the thought that, two years from now, such a 
cataclysm will no longer be possible. The wealth from oil 
now being spent on flood control by the Iraq Develop- 
ment Board has already mastered the Euphrates flood and 
will, by the spring of 1956, have conquered that of the 
Tigris also. 

“ven in the immediate vicinity of the capital the damage 
done is immense. Of the main roads out of Baghdad, only 
thar to the west, which starts on the river’s right bank, 
remains unbroken. The wilful breach made in the left- 
bank bund to the north of the town entailed destroying 
the embankment that carries the railway line up the 
Diyala and on to Kirkuk. Factories that have been badly 
darnaged include, besides about 100 brickworks, a new 
coment works, a big tannery and four cotton mills—plant 
valued in all at about LD. 9 million (1 Iraq dinar= £1 
sterling). The Iraq Development Board has often been 
blamed, not entirely without reason, for going ahead too 
Siowly with its expenditure upon new enterprises, but this 
disaster “supplies a large part of the explanation why there 
has been a slow start but will yet be a sudden blossoming. 
Food control is the precondition of all major developments 
in Iraq’s river regions ; not until it is complete are roads, 
talways, factories and irrigation works worth building in 
Certain areas, 

The flood-control system built and building is illus- 
trated on the adjoining map. On the Euphrates, a channel 
Perritting diversion of the spring flood waters into Hab- 
baniya lake by means of a regulator at Warrar was com- 
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pleted over a year ago, and, when the 1953 flood was 
diverted into the lake, the volume of water in the river 
downstream was reduced by half. A barrage downstream of 
the channel into the lake will complete the project and will 
be finished by the end of 1955. Yet a further development 
will be storage in the Abu Dibis depression of waters in 
excess of the expanded capacity of the lake. 


On the Tigris, the control scheme now being constructed 
involves the excavation of a 65 kilometre channel, and 
the parallel erection of a protective dyke, from a point 
opposite Samarra into the Wadi Tharthar depression. This 
work was begun in 1952 and will be completed in 1955. 
The second part of the scheme involves the construction of 
a barrage across the Tigris, work on which has just begun 
and which should be finished by March 1, 1956—that is, in 
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time to allow of diversion of the flood water of two years 
hence into the Tharthar depression. 

One main difference between the Habbaniya and the 
Tharthar diversions as at present planned is that, whereas 
the former will have an outlet channel and serve as a 
reservoir for storage till the low water period in summer, 
the latter probably will not do so. Some geologists believe 
that the loss of water by seepage as well as evaporation in 
the Tharthar depression will leave none for irrigation. The 
projected high dams at Dokan and Bekhme on the two 
Zab rivers, though primarily serving irrigation, will, when 
constructed, also help to regulate the Tigris flow. 

The Diyala dam project lags far behind the other two 
because the site at Derbend-i-Khan has not been thought by 
everybody concerned to be the best available. Wherever in 
the Diyala gorge it is finally built, a barrage complementary 
to it will be built lower downstream at Khan Beni Saad, 
both for irrigation and for flood control purposes. 
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But for the oil revenue and the Habbaniya scheme, the 
Euphrates flood would have been severe in 1953. The 
provinces now afflicted by the Tigris disaster will also have 
the Development Board to thank by 1956. But this thought 
can hardly comfort those now beset with food, housing, 
flood relief, and land recovery problems to the tune of 
perhaps 45 million Iraq dinars. 


Danish Jet Crashes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN .COPENHAGEN 


AST week the commander-in-chief of the Danish air 
force, General Foerslev, authorised the resumption of 
flying by jet aircraft after ic had been prohibited for six 
days. The grounding had closely followed the publication 
of a letter from Hr Rasmus Hansen, the Defence Minister, 
to General Foerslev, in which he called for stricter disci- 
pline. The disappearance of a Shooting Star jet fighter over 
the sea near Aarhus on March 16th, in circumstances that 
suggested disregard of fight discipline, was the immediate 
occasion of the directive. The letter was interpreted in 
some quarters as a rebuke, foreshadowing General 
Foerslev’s dismissal, but the commander-in-chief himself 
stated publicly that he welcomed this expression of govern- 
ment backing for his policy. 

The loss of the Shooting Star came at the moment when 
a Nato team of specialists, expressly invited to Denmark 
by Hr Hansen, had just completed its report on the Series 
of jet crashes, which have profoundly agitated Danish 
public opinion. Hr Hansen has been strongly pressed in 
the Folketing to make public the Nato mission’s findings ; 
but so far he has resisted these demands. Although the 
report remains secret, it is widely believed to contain strong 
criticism of the organisation and operation of the air force. 
The brief ban on jet flying will presumably have allowed 
some of the mission’s recommendations to be translated 
into action. 

Altogether 13 jet fighters of various types have crashed 
since May, 1953, with the loss of 16 young pilots. These 
figures appear alarmingly high to a.small country for long 
wedded to neutrality and with a deep-rooted suspicion of 
militarism. Recently published statistics of low Norwegian 
air force losses in 1953—1.84 killed per 10,000 flying 
hours—have been indignantly quoted in the Danish press. 

Behind the current agitation, and complicating the issue 
of air force organisation, lies a clash of personalities. Last 
autumn, for reasons never officially divulged, the young 
and able chief of the air staff, Colonel Birksted, resigned. 
His resignation was not accepted, and he remains technically 
on sick leave. It seems that Colonel Birksted, a gallant and 
much-decorated pilot who served with the RAF, disagreed 
with General Foerslev on fundamental questions of organi- 
sation. Between the commander-in-chief, representing the 
“old guard ”"—few of whom have combatant experience— 
and the young blood of the Birksted type, there is a 
“ missing generation ” in the air force. Hr Rasmus Hansen 
—who fortunately is not new to the game, having served at 
the Defence Ministry in the previous Social Democratic 
government-as well as in this one—faces the difficult task 
of filling the higher posts with the best men, and of con- 
vincing a now wary public that there is nothing rotten in 
the state of Denmark’s fledgling service. 
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Puzzle for Soviet Youth 


HIS is a year of conferences in the Soviet Union. It 
opened with numerous meetings in the Kremlin of 
delegates from the countryside. Soon the trade unions are 
to hold their congress, to be followed in the autumn by the 
first congress of Soviet writers held in the last twenty years. 
Last week it was the turn of the Communist youth, the 
Komsomol, to hold its assizes in the Kremlin. 

Numerically, the Komsomol is a very powerful organisa- 
tion. Its membership, limited to young people between the 
age of 15 and 26, has grown from 22,000 on the morrow 
of the revolution to about 19 million. The bulk of the 
students in universities and technical colleges belong to it. 
Though the proportion is smaller in the countryside, nine 
out of ten collective farms have their Communist youth 
organisation. Most young men in the armed services are 
members of a cell. Indirectly the Komsomol controls yet 
another 20 million, through its “Pioneer” subsidiary, 
which covers the younger schoolchildren. 

Quantity, however, does not replace quality, and the 
congress was preceded and accompanied by a wave of 
“criticism and self-criticism.” It was admitted that young 
men enter the movement automatically and receive no 
ideological training. “Survivals from the past” often 
guide their actions ; cases were reported of young Com- 
munists marrying in the church rather than in the regis- 
trar’s office, because “the ceremony is more attractive.” 
Russia’s gilded youth has also found its way into the 
Komsomol. Above all, the organisation and its leadership 
are apparently riddled with bureaucracy, and the movement 
has lost its romantic appeal. 


Malenkov Knows Why 


Premier Malenkov himself should know well the cause 
of this decline. In the early days of the Soviet regime, 
young Communists distinguished themselves not only in 
the heat of battle, but in the heat of debate as well. During 
Stalin’s struggle for power the opposition found some of its 
most devoted and selfless supporters among young Com- 
munists, particularly among the students. Leningrad was 
the centre of the young opposition, but in Moscow the nut 
was not easy to crack either. Malenkov was then one of 
the chief purgers among Moscow’s student youth. 

The resistance was finally broken ; recalcitrant Komsomol 
leaders were shot or deported. Many young Communists 
sought an outlet for their enthusiasm, or tried to forget 
their disillusionment, in pioneering work in the far east 
or the distant north. They were joined by others who ran 
away from the purges. But a movement cannot live for 
ever on reserves of past enthusiasm. Progressively the 
Komsomol was transformed into a stratified obedient tool, 
a branch of party bureaucracy. Lively debates and the 
exchange of ideas were replaced by Stalinist indoctfination. 

Now the new regime would apparently like to revive the 
old glamour and enthusiasm. Undoubtedly there is now 
scope for action: young Communists are expected to form 
the pioneering vanguard in the drive to conquer new land 
in distant Siberia or Kazakhstan. But can the old ardour 
be regained after years of Stalinist bureaucratic rule ? 
Can heated discussions now be revived and the bureaucratic 
fist lifted ? The congress has not revealed how the new 
regime is going to set about its task. 
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NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


With the exception of the first two, these notes were 
contributed by our correspondefit in South Africa 


Mr Havenga’s Optimism 


Te budget which Mr Havenga opened on March 24th 
is the envy of taxpayers the world over. A sweeping 
range of tax concessions, affecting practically all classes of 
taxpayers, was announced ; in a full year the cost to the 
exchequer is estimated at {£22 million. Certain welfare 
payments such as old age, disability, and war pensions have 
also been increased. Mr Havenga’s own description of it 
as “ an optimistic budget ” might err on the side of under- 
statement. 

The most expensive relief is the withdrawal of the com- 
pulsory savings levy, a thoroughly bad device which was 
introduced only last year; this will cost £7,600,000 of 
revenue in the full year. Industry will benefit also by the 
new initial allowance of 10 per cent on new plant and 
buildings. | The ordinary taxpayer finds his primary tax 
rebate increased from {21 to £23, if he is single, or from 
£26 to £31 if he is married. At the top of the scale of 
incomes, a cut in the surcharge together with some smooth- 
ing of the rates ensures that the maximum tax rate paid by 
any taxpayer (including normal, super, and provincial 
taxes) is 10s. in the pound instead of 15s. 1d. Estate duty 
will be levied only on estates worth more than £15,000. 

The tax reliefs have become possible mainly on account 
of a steadying of public expenditure on revenue account, 
and an estimated fall in loan account expenditure of £17 
million compared with last year. In addition, revenue has 
been extremely buoyant. Mr Havenga proposes that in 
future the bulk of loan expenditure should be met out 
of public loans, instead of out of revenue as in the past. 
Presumably he is now confident that there is greater scope 
for public borrowing. Thus he has budgeted this year for 
only a small surplus of £200,000. 


* * * 


A Guess and a Gamble? 


HE present economic situation of the Union does not 

warrant Mr Havenga’s mood, but his optimism is 
based, no doubt, on a cheerful estimate of future trends. 
For instance, the balance of payments problem is expected 
to improve materially during the year, and the Finance 
Minister expects reserves of gold and foreign exchange to 
total £100 million at the year’s end compared with a little 
over £90 million at present. But in the next few months 
seasonal factors are certain to deplete the reserves unless 
there is a sharp revival of confidence in South Africa to buck 
up the inflow of capital. The longer term prospects are 
certainly bright, since in a year or two the new Free State 
gold mines will be in full production, and uranium output 
will be increased. It may be over hopeful, however, to 
expect the balance of payments difficulties to disappear this 
year, 

Another optimistic assumption is that inflationary 
dargers have receded. On many previous occasions Mr 
Havenga’s expectations on this score have been proved 
wrong. And, indeed, a four per cent increase in the price 
level over the past year hardly justifies his assumption. But 


35 
the minister is probably relying on a fall in the price level 
of imported goods to keep the general price level down. 
Moreover, if his estimate of the tailing off of public spend- 
ing on basic services is realised, then it is more likely that 
the days of persistent inflation in South Africa ‘are 
numbered. 

Mr Havenga’s windfall was the unexpectedly big 
increase in revenue—more than £15 million above expecta- 
tions. This is a reflection of the increase in the national 
income of 8.6 per cent in the year ending June 30, 1953— 
partly accounted for by price increases, but also due to 
record levels of output in many sectors. Farmers enjoyed 
exceptional crops, and the Union is once more able to 
export maize and sugar. But welcome as Mr Havenga’s 
enterprise is, one hopes that his judgment is based on more 
than a guess and a gamble. 


* * * 


Malan’s Geography 


ITH the possible exception of Dr Verwoerd, 
Nationalists provide different definitions of 
apartheid every time they speak about it, which is frequently. 
Thus, Dr Dénges has now admitted there is something in 
the “ integratio 1” argument as used by Professor Fourie, a 
rising United Party economist ; but that “ integration” 
itself demands a special interpretation. Dr Dénges said: 
“ We acknowledge ‘ integration’ only as meaning the use of 
non-Europeans as labour.” On the other hand, the FAK 
(Federation of Afrikaans Cultural Associations, with which 
body Dr Dénges is closely connected) has come up with the 
admission that so long as Natives are retained in industry 
at all, it would be unjust to keep them perpetually in sub- 
ordinate positions. The FAK solution of the dilemma is a 
surprising one ; some industries (unspecified) should be 
handed over to the Natives to be manned exclusively by 
them, while others should be reserved exclusively for white 
workers. This is called “vertical” (as opposed to 
“horizontal ”) apartherd. 

All apostles of apartheid, however, sooner or later fall back 
on the reserves, referred to as the Natives’ “ true homeland.” 
At Malmesbury this month, Dr Malan himself attempted 
to justify everything the Nationalists might do to Natives 
in “ white areas ” by referring to the Natives’ great opportu- 
nities in the ressrves. He said: 





TRENDS OVERSEAS 


Among the quarterly economic reviews released this 
week are : 


CONTINENTAL SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Many plans for development. 
How realistic are they ? 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


Growing foreign interest. 
Will business confidence revive ? 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN 

Growing Canadian, American and Japanese competition. 

Is the market expanding ? 
Fifty quarterly reports on over seventy countries are 
available to subscribers. 
Let us tell you more about this service. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit _ 

22 Ryder St., London, $.W.|. Whitehall [51t, Ext. 129 
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We have the same right to remain here as the Natives. 

The Native did not come here before us ;-he came from 
outside at the same time as we did, Large parts of the 
Union were never in possession of the Natives. The land 
which they owned when the whites came, they still have, 
as reserves. These Native areas are seven times the size 
of England and Scotland together, twice the size of France, 
larger than practically any country in Europe. These were 
set aside for the Natives. We want it to remain thus so 
that the Natives can develop. But if the Native is being 
protected in this way, the white also has the right to 
protection, in his area. We need the Native and he needs 
us, but he cannot get the same rights as the Europeans 
in the European areas. 

Senator Heaton Nicholls was prompt to scrutinise the 
Prime Minister’s geography. He had, he said, examined Dr 
Malan’s comparisons with some care. They presented some- 
thing of a puzzle, but a little calculation showed how the 
puzzle could be explained. Dr Malan had carelessly included 
in South Africa’s “ Native Reserves ” the whole of Bechuana- 
land (275,000 square miles). 


* * * 


The Race for the Job 


N pursuit of apartheid, the Minister of Labour, Mr Ben 

Schoeman, proposes (in his Industrial Conciliation Bill) 
to replace the rate for the job by the race for the job. The 
Bill will give the Minister the power to determine the 
specific sort of work that may be performed by a particular 
racial group. The Bill contains other startling provisions. 
The Minister may at his unfettered discretion declare any 
industry “essential” ; if he does, strikes in that industry 
become illegal. (Strikes by Natives are already illegal.) 

Mr Schoeman will not, of course, recognise Native trade 
unions ; he said on a former occasion that he hoped they 
would “bleed to death.” However, some trade unions, 
with white leadership, have non-European members 
(Coloureds, or Natives, or both). In terms of Mr Schoe- 
man’s new Bill, a trade union or an employers’ organisa- 
tion which is open to more than one race may be refused 
registration. Trade unions will not be allowed to affiliate 
themselves to any political party ; and no trade union (or 
employers’ organisation) will be permitted to give financial 
aid to a political party, except from a special fund specific- 
ally established for that declared purpose. There are to be 
industrial tribunals for compulsory arbitration im disputes. 
Appeals by trade unions to the Supreme Court (hitherto 
allowed on points of fact) will in future be restricted to 
points of law. 

The application of still more drastic apartheid to indus- 
tries may prove difficult: 82 per cent of all South Africa’s 
4 million workers are non-Europeans, and 16 per cent of 
the skilled as well as 67 per cent of the semi-skilled work 
in industry is today performed by non-Europeans. 


* * * 


Bantu Education 


HE Bantu Education Act is now due to come into force. 

At present 900,000 Native children attend school ; the 
education of this 40 per cent costs £8 million annually. 
Under the Act, which transfers Native education from pro- 
vincial authorities to the Department of Native Affairs, it 
is proposed to give all Native children at least two years at 
school, by dividing the existing six-hour daily session into 
two daily three-hour sessions. The Department has 


. 


declared it is not intetested in educating an élite but wants 
to get down among the masses, 

The other side of the picture has been best described 
by the Minister of Native Affairs himself.. Dr Verwoerd 
has declared: “ Natives will be taught from childhood that 
equality is not for them. They must not think of themse!\ es 
as members of a broader, South African community, but 
as members of their-own Bantu community.” For 150 
years, most Native children who got any education at :|l 
have got it thanks to church mission schools. These schoo's’ 
curricula are laid down by the provincial education depart- 
ments and the schools are compelled to conform to them. 
Nevertheless, under the Act, Dr Verwoerd has taken the’ 
power to close down any school catering for Natives if in 
his opinion the school is teaching Natives the wrong things. 
“T will,” he said, “ close down any school which preaches 
inadmissible doctrines .... Education will be taken 
from those who “instil false expectations. People who 
believe in equality are not desirable teachers.” After that, 
the” Minister’s assurance that he will use his powers 
“ moderately,” and has no animus against church mission 
schools has failed to convey much real comfort. 


* * * 
The Red Rose 


EARING a red rose in his buttonhole, the Minister of 

Justice, Mr Swart, proceeded in Parliament last 
week to close loopholes in the Suppression of Communism 
Act. He “named” a number of persons as Communists 
and banned them from attending all functions, including 
going to cinema and going to church. The Appeal Court 
invalidated the bannings on the ground that those “ named ” 
were denied access to the courts. Mr Swart also banned 
an MP, Mr Sam Kahn, from Parliament, on the ground 
that he was a “ Communist.” But Mr Swart’s powers did 
not extend to preventing persons being elected to Parlia- 
ment, so Mr Kahn (a Natives’ representative) was replaced 
by Mr Brian Bunting, whom Mr Swart also had “ named.” 


_ Mr Bunting was ejected from Parliament in turn ; but Miss 


Ray Alexander is now hoping to win the seat. 

By further amendments of the already much amended 
Act, Mr Swart hopes to revalidate all his banning orders. 
In addition, though he apparently cannot order the electoral 
officer to refuse Miss Alexander’s candidature, Mr Swart 
hopes to intimidate her with a possible three-year prison - 
sentence if, having been elected, she tries to take her seat. 
Another power which the Minister now proposes to confer 
on himself is that of deporting any South African citizen, 
who is not a South African “ by birth or descent,” whom 
he deems a Communist. The fact that this violates a pledge 
given when the Citizenship Act was passed does not seem 
to worry him. ‘ 

The United Party and the Labour Party are opposing this 
further tightening-up of the Act, not because they have a 
tender regard for Communists, but because they feel that 
real Communists can be suppressed without upsettin: 
established legal processes, such as access to the courts, and 
also because they suspect that Mr Swart’s definition of 4 
Communist may be peculiarly his own. (Mr Swart 
“named” the building workers’ secretary, Mr Huyser, for 
“ fomenting strikes ”; the last strike Mr Huyser “fomented” 
was in 1947, and it resulted in substantial gains for the 
building workers). Mr Swart’s only answer to this is that 
he will use his increased powers “ with discretion.” __ 


| 
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THE WIMPEY ORGANISATION 


| A 1i7-storey bank in Hong Kong; 

| a dam in South Africa; a power 

: Station in Singapore; oil refinery and 
| harbour construction in Aden; 

| open-cast coal in Australia; 
Oniversity Buildings on the Gold 
Coast a dry dock in Karachi— 

these achievements bear ample 
festimony to the versatile and 
ubiquifous nature of 





GEORGE WIMPEY AND CO. LIMITED, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6 
OVERSEAS AT: ADEN, AUSTRALIA, BORNEO, CAPE TOWN, GOLD COAST, IRAQ, 
JAMAICA, KUWAIT, PAKISTAN, SIERRA LEONE, SINGAPORE, SUDAN, SUMATRA. 
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It should be /¢) “Wichrome’ temperature — preposterous! ... which Smithy? 
+ “Hichrome’ life — Always offers you Courvoisier 
— oh, of course ...I must write 
It is an established fact that resistance wires of similar basic and congratulate him. 


composition can have different lives under equivalent con- 
ditions of working temperature. : ge as 
The production of a wire giving long life within its 
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These two essential manufacturigg characteristics are THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 
fundamental, in conception and in practice, to our pro- 
duction of resistance wires for high temperatures. They 
are —— which can only 
come from long experience 
of this bap work and 
constant development of 
technique. 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
MANCHESTER 15 


- THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
“Nickel and Nickel Alloy Specialists: for furnace elements, 

“domestic appliances, thermo-couples, telecommunications, 
lamps, spark plugs, fine wires, etc. 
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i Here you are then 


Some people tell us we talk too much in our advertisements 
about what we can do, and never show what we have done. 
Fair comment! So taking our light from under the bushel, 

we show first: The office of the Technical Director of 

Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. A traditional scheme was 

ie asked for in this case — result below. Further schemes — 

a modern and pure contemporary — will be shown in due course. 
We believe they live up to everything that 


our striped trousered advertisements have said! 





CatesbyS contracts « export timitep 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.1 + MUSEUM 17777 





, 1984 
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Economic Stocktaking 


Except at one point, the picture drawn by this year’s Economic Survey of the present state of Britain’s 
economy contains no major surprises ; nor does its sketch of the likely trends of the current year. Indus- 
trial production in 1953 more than made good the previous year’s setback ; the gross domestic product rose 
by 4 per cent ; and the economy enjoyed the benefit of a further large gain on the terms of external trade. 
But more than 40 per cent of these additional resources went to supply the rising appetites of consumers, 
and most of the remainder was absorbed by the increases in housing, defence outlays and stocks. There 
was little, if any, increase in fixed investment by manufacturing industry, while the surplus on the external 
balance of payments declined slightly—the good recovery in the gold reserves being matched by an increase 
in external liabilities. . .. The Survey expects the total demands on the economy to rise further this year, 
but production is likely to rise too. . Its unexpected feature is an assumption that sufficient “ slack” will 
exist in the capital goods industries to provide both for an expansion of exports and for a higher rate of 
industrial investment to raise productivity. Such a twofold expansion, and an effort to keep down costs 
and prices, are regarded as the paramount needs of the economy now. 


HE value of the gross domestic product, the 

Economic Survey reports (quoting in advance from 
the preliminary White Paper on the national income) 
tose last year from £13,509 million to £14,563 million. 
This increase of £1,054 million was actually {£25 
million smaller than the 1952 increment, but prices 
of domestic output rose much more slowly than in that 
year—actually by about 4 per cent, while prices of all 
goods and services rose on average by only 1 per cent. 
In consequence, only about half the rise in gross 
domestic output was represented by higher prices, and 
teal output expanded by about £500 million, whereas 
in 19§2 it had contracted by £100 million. 

Thanks to a fall of 12 per cent in import prices, 
Britain was able to bring in 9 per cent more imports 
for a payment of 4 per cent less ; while export prices 
dropped by only 3 per cent. The gain from this swing 
in the terms of trade is estimated at {200-250 million. 
Moreover, contrary to the estimates based upon the 
trade returns, the volume of exports as computed for 
the balance of payments actually declined. Hence, 
although the total external surplus contracted only 
slightly, Britain’s net intake of goods and services from 
Overseas. was no less than £345 million more than in 


1952—adding to the resources available for use at home 


fully two-thirds as much as came from the increase in 
domestic output, 


Sources of Demand 


The biggest slice of the additional demand that both 
called forth and absorbed these new resources came 
from consumers. As a table on page 41 shows, their 
expenditure expanded, in real terms, by £350 million 
or 4 per cent, surpassing the peak that had been attained 
in 1950, before the encroachments of the defence pro- 
gramme. In money terms, the expansion was of course 
a good deal larger, from £10,403 million to £11,029 
million. The second biggest slice of demand was that 
from gross fixed investment, which-expanded by £215 
million, of which two-thirds was attributable to 
new housing. Most of the remainder comprised 
additional investment by basic industries, notably 
power, fuel and transport. The growth of defence 
outlays lagged substantially behind last year’s expecta- 
tions, so that total demands for goods and services by 
the central- government. and- the local authorities rose 


- by only £110 million, despite the continued. rise in 
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municipal expenditures. Necessarily, t the recovery in 
production involved a substantial increase in total stocks 
and work-in-progress, the growth of which had been 
checked in 1952... A new inquiry into the experience 
of large firms in manufacturing industry suggests that 
the volume of manufacturers’ stocks rose only slightly, 
but the authors of the survey suggest that total stocks— 
including those abroad and in transit—rose by £170 
million at 1952 prices. Of this, some £90 million com- 
prised the rise in recorded stocks-of (mainly) imported 
primary commodities, and especially of food and feeding 
stuffs ; stocks of raw materials rose only slightly. In 
sum, therefore, personal consumption accounted for 
two-fifths of the rise in aggregate home demand, fixed 
investment for one-quarter, investment in stocks for 
one-fifth, and defence outlays for most of the rest. 


The External Surplus 


The trend of the external balance of payments 
proved to be rather better than most recent estimates 
had suggested, and the actual out-turn of the year 
reaches the most sanguine of unofficial forecasts. 
Britain’s total surplus for the first half of the year is 
now put at £13 million before crediting defence aid, 
or only half the estimate published in the White Paper 
issued last autumn. In spite of this downward revision 
the surplus for the full year is put at £123 million 
before aid, or only £11 million less than the revised 
estimate for 1952—a considerably smaller deterioration 
than was generally expected some months ago. The 
amount of defence aid declined from {£121 million to 


£102 million, so that the gross surplus, including aid, 


was {225 million, compared with £255 million in 1952. 
As the decline in the surplus demonstrates, the year’s 
rise of £240 million in the gold and dollar reserves 
was more than balanced by a rise in Britain’s external 
liabilities and a fall in official holdings of non-dollar 
currencies. The sterling balances, violently reversing 
their 1952 movement (they then fell by £373 million), 
rose by £213 million, despite a reduction of £40 million 
in the balances held by non-sterling countries, and 
despite an increase in the net outflow of investment 
funds from Britain to the rest of the sterling area. 

As these figure imply, Britain’s surplus with the over- 
seas sterling area declined sharply, from £367 million 
to £179 million, but its 1952 deficit of £112 million 
with non-sterling countries was converted into a surplus 
of £46 million—after crediting aid receipts in both 
years. On that basis, Britain’s current account with the 
dollar area was approximately in balance, for the first 
year since the war. The improvement in the overseas 
sterling area’s balance in non-sterling payments was 
rather less marked, but it carried its non-sterling surplus 
to the substantial total of £274 million. Hence the 
sterling area as a whole earned a surplus of £320 million 
on its current transactions with the rest of the world. 
This compares with a surplus of only £50 million-in 
1952 and a deficit of over £500 million in the crisis 
year, 1951. 
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Over the year as a whole, Britain’s exports to non. 
sterling countries were better maintained than those to 
the sterling area; the former dropped from {£1 <0; 


million to £1,465 million, while sterling expor, 7 
dropped from £1,323 million to £1,210 million 


Moreover, Britain’s imports from non-sterling coun ries 


dropped much more sharply than its sterling imports | 


rose. In addition, the “ invisible ” account with 1on- 


sterling countries showed a net credit of £37 million, © 


in contrast with the 1952) net deficit of £35 million; 


the large net credit from sterling invisibles declined © 
fractionally, despite a fall in net governmental pay- 


ments. 


Personal Incomes and Savings 


Total personal income rose last year by £765 million | 
to £13,537 million, more than three-fifths of this | 


increase-(or roughly the same proportion of the total) 


representing increases in wages and salaries, which | 
together rose by £475 million to £8,630 million. The | 


survey estimates that about two-thirds of this addition 
to the wage and salary bill was attributable to higher 
rates of pay and one-third to the general expansion of 
activity and employment. Peérsonal income from rents, 
dividends and interest is estimated at £1,489 million, 
an increase of £83 million; receipts from national 
insurance benefits and other grants rose by £90 million 
to £1,000 million. 

Thanks partly to the reliefs granted in last year’s 
budget, net “ disposable ” income of individuals, after 
deduction of tax and national insurance contributions, 
rose by nearly 7 per cent, or £778 million. Since retail 
prices were only about 3 per cent higher than in 1952, 
there was a notable rise in real income. But the rise 
in the estimated money value of consumers’ expenditure 
was £152 million less than the estimated rise in dis- 
posable money income. The excess of disposable 
income over traceable expenditures necessarily includes 
personal savings ; it appears in the 1953 estimates at 
£928 million, compared with £776 million in 1952 and 
only £285 million in 1951. This residual is not seri- 
ously put forward by the statisticians as an adequate 
estimate of personal savings ; but the fact that the bis 
rise of 1952 has been confirmed in 1953 raises a pre- 
sumption that personal Savings have substantially 
improved, caper the rise in consumption. 


Where Higher Output Went 


In 1953, the country still needed more coal and’ steel 
than it could produce. But for all other industries, 
demand set the pace. The growth of demand within 
the economy, and the slight increase achieved in expor's 
of goods made in Britain, thus stimulated greater activi' y 
in a wide selection of industries, which together brought 
about a rise of 6.per cent in industrial production. 
This took up much of the slack that had developed 
in industry in the setback of 1952. It was achieved 
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ECONOMIC POINTERS 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 
£ million 









1951 | 1952 1953 


Production 









Payments for | 
{ 
j 
| 
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CHANGES IN REAL DEMAND 
AND SUPPLIES, BETWEEN 1952 
AND 1953 

£ million at 1952 factor cost 








finial ig Se Ne ale Da a 


PSP NT SI aio 





¢ onsantes Se 9,935 | 10,403 | 11,029 | Income of employees Consumers’ expenditure 
iblic " and the Forces...... 8,339 8,903 9,442 Public authorities’ 
rent expenditure..... 2,442 2,895 35,098 | Income of self-employed ; current expenditure 

( ‘TOSS fixed investment. 1,863 2,060 2,312} persons ........: cu 1,503 1,553 1,606 including ‘heats : 

\ alue of physical increase | Gross trading profits of : Gross fixed investment 
in stocks and work in f° Companies. ooo. oes | 2,540 2,260 2,430 Exports. of goods and 
PFORTESS . 2 ce ec ee eee 610 ome 170 | Other property income } ; . services 

Exports of goods and PR ITEES 837 835 1 eee a 
SET VIOUE EV Fie ks does | 3,412} 3, 522 | 5,351-| Residual error ........ | ll — 42 66 FOAM eaxciecis 

= [enn em —_—-—_—_——_ | ——_—- Investment in stocks 

Total expenditure at fotal income, including | i 
ae — Sages we | 18,262 | 18, $80 19,960 | depreciation and ewwck | ssieeemat deem! eee 
less Taxes on expen- appreciation ........ | 13,230} 13,509 | 14,48 Total i y 

diture ......... —2,272 | 2, 286 | 2,369 less Stock appreciation | —800 a 80 ek = - 

plus Subsidies....... | ‘468; 419 | "358 | ibaa Sete eee sicinniogienel 

-—— aa Gross domestic product “12, 430 13,509 14,563 Change in: 

| Imports of goods and | | Gross domestic pro- 
2 es Pr OURS Seb e P . | 4,028 3,504 | 3,504 | 3,3 Se Ne et +500 

fetal expenditure at ~T Va p t supplies Pry sek ioe Se 
p | Value « f supplies at SEFVICES ..eeecsece +285 

factor. GOURr aay cases ‘ine | 17,013 | 17,949 factor cost. .....0.55 | 16,458 | 17,013 | 17,949 —_—_—_— oo 
j i { Total change in sup- 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF THE STERLING AREA 
£ million 





1953 


|Qnd half} Year 
Ist half | (pro- (pro- 
visional)| visional) 


1952 















United Kingdom current balance 


with « 
Non-sterling countries (a)..... 46 — + 46 
Rest of sterling aréa.......... 22 | + 157} + 179 


68 | + 157 | + 225 


Rest of sterling area balance (bd) 


with : 
Non-sterling countries..... “es + 101 | + 274 
United Kingdom .........4+- — 157| — 119 
56| + 9% 


lotal sterling area balance with 
non-sterling countries........ 





219 | + 101 





(a) Includes defence aid of {121 million in 1952 and {102 million in 1953. Figures 
exclude US share of counterpart funds. (0) UK estimate, including capital transactions 
ith non-sterling countries. 


COMPANY FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
£ million 


| 1950 1951 1952 1953 











k ct eipts é | 
Gross trading profits Couey 
provision LF devel 2,159 2,540 2,260 2,430 
Other receipts. ......eeeesees 742 | 128 659 | 700 
_ TOMES cs ese css: 9,901 | 3,268 | 2,919 | 3,130_ 
Payments : 
; ax payments ......-scecee% 177 915 950 
nterest and dividend ° 
ment,’ 660, 4) Suck ise eG 729 919 951 
Gross fixed investment at home 612 620 646 
Value of change in stocks. .... 462 —we 7; & 


ee eee ewe eee eee eee 










Funds available for other pur- 
poses, 


of which : : 

Additions to tax and divi- 

6 eel SNEWS. Sees a ck 128 451 62 —5 
t including net overseas 
invéitimene ares bee es 193 {| —321 473 528 


| 2.384 | 2,607 


WE es ka ow ceee +785 





GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
EARNINGS AND ASSETS 


£ million at current prices 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
{ 


Expenditure on equipment 
and buildings : 
Agriculture, forestry and 


I hors 55 6b Seka 90 87 84 89 84 87 
eg, ERE ree 30 36 34 36 49 61 
Manufacturing industry, 335 | 383} 446| 523; 545/ 545 


ro) 


Electricity, gas and water 
Transport and communi- 


38 | 173; 197 nt 242 | 270 





















cations (@)........... 207 | 229; 241} 236; 227; 275 
Other industry and | i 
trade (a) .........0.. 129} 149| 175] 207} 231 | 245 
New housing. .......... 344) 334/| 332) 366) 485 | 630 
Social and public services 744) 94| 114) 131; 2; 160 
MUNG ba sawavec ks | 1,347 | 1, be 1,623 | 1,809 | | 2, 015 | 2,273 
Legal fees, | | 46} | 51! S54) 4) 39 
Total gross fixed in- 
vestment........ la, 393 1 534 ‘1, 674 | 1,863 | | 2, 060 s 312 
of which : ——— 
Vehicles, ships and air- 
UM. 536s Sccreedses 238| 267| 267| 273| 267| 312 
Plant and machinery.... | -489 | 547 | 
New housing .......... 344} 334) 


Other new buildings and \ 
Kae wee enn se 3 386 






(a) The road goods transport industry and ee of Supply research and develop- 
ment appear under “ Other industry and trade’ 


SUPPLIES OF METAL GOODS 
(£ million at 1952 factory prices) 








Supplies :— 
PYOGUCTION ...ccsccccvccateveuces 
Imports . 6.5.6 e eee eee c een eeweee 


Used for :-— 
Detence . ccccvccccocesvecasesence 
Investment .. 2... 6. cnc e eee weeceee 
Passenger cars for home market.. 
Consumer goods for home market . 

Other industrial goods, repair work, 
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men and machines more fully to work ; so productivity 
rose, sufficiently to offset rises in pay and keep labour 
costs steady in most industries. But the recovery was 
uneven. 

About a quarter of the year’s additional industrial 
output consisted of new cars, television sets, and other 
purchases by the home consumer, and perhaps another 
sixth went to rebuild stocks of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods. The rise of 60 per cent in 
deliveries of private cars to home buyers far outweighed 
a 24 per cent fall in exports ; output was a record. 
There were smaller increases in production of other 
metal consumer goods, in the chemical trades (including 
petroleum refining), and in paper and printing. Textiles 
and clothing had been the largest factor in the 1951- 
1952 decline, and last year contributed most to the 
increase in total output. Exports and home demand 
both rose; but special inquiries conducted for the 
survey suggest that two-thirds of the 15 per cent rise in 
output of soft goods went to replenish stocks. 

Another quarter of the increase in industrial output 
went into higher fixed investment—primarily in houses. 
The output of the building industry went up by 6 per 
cent last year, with an average labour force no higher 
than in 1952 ; so there was a marked increase in output 
per man, supported by larger supplies of materials. 
There was a slight increase in home supplies of plant 
and equipment—which went mainly, it would appear, 
into the basic industries. Part of this came_from a rise 
of about 10 per cent in home deliveries of commercial 
vehicles, though output of these actually declined, 
because of a continued fall in exports. 

The final third of 1953’s extra domestic output was 
devoted about equally to defence and to exports of 
home-produced goods. The rise of £50 million in pro- 
duction of metal goods for defence occurred mainly in 


CHANGES IN FINAL EXPENDITURE 
SINCE 1950 
600 ( Ditference between 1953 and 1950 at 1952 prices) 


£ million 


Consumers’ Exports New 
expenditure of goods authorities housing 
andservices current 

expenditure 


Other 
fixed 
investment . 
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the aircraft industry, in arms and ammunition, and ip 
electronics ; at the same time there was a marked 
increase in exports of aircraft and armaments (largely 
to other Nato countries). The output of refined 
petroleum, which rose about Io per cent to 23 million 
tons last year with the virtual completion of the British 
refinery programme, allowed an increase of 35 per cent 
in exports of petroleum products. 


Resources for Further Progress 


Some major sections of the engineering and metal 
goods industries, therefore, felt the stimulus of higher 
home demand and overseas orders, and the total output 
of metal goods last year was some 3 per cent higher than 
in 1952. It rose during the year, indeed, by about 
5 per cent, taking up much of the spare capacity in the 
industry. Yet exports of metal goods, in total, fell by 
34 per cent ; the volume of orders on hand in engineer- 
ing fell steadily until the autumn ; and despite some 
improvement since, orders are still not being obtained 
as fast as they are being worked off. 

Few of these industries, except shipbuilding, were 
significantly affected by lack of materials ; but demand 
for some of them fell off just as the shortages or mal- 
distributions of materials were coming to an end. Not 
only motor cars, but some capital goods such as mining 
equipment and railway wagons, had the advantage of 
bottled-up demand at home, and the machine tool 
industry, emerging from defence preoccupations, filled 
arrears of civilian orders for British industry and 
increased its exports slightly. Output of heavy elec- | 
trical equipment rose steadily, while the demands on — 
engineering for defence, which had risen early in 1953, 
thereafter remained about level, and took just over one- 
eighth of the output of these industries. It was in those 
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sections that make capital equipment for the con- 
sumer goods industries, in prime movers, and in the 
telephone and cable industries, that demand fell off 
most ; and there was a decline in output of semi-manu- 
factures and in repair work. 


In the capital goods industries, speaking broadly, 
deliveries today can be made within the time required 
for manufacture, while standard items are becoming 
increasingly available from stock. In some of these 
industries spare capacity certainly exists that could 
serve to increase exports or home investment or perhaps 
both—though any rapid revival of world demand for 
capital goods might call for some further growth in 
capacity in certain sectors. One impressive feature of 
the British industrial economy since rearmament began 
after Korea is the extent to which these engineering 
industries have fulfilled almost all the extra demands 
upon them (except for certain imports of defence tools 
and a limited amount of American military equipment) 
without any very marked expansion of total capacity 
or total manpower. But if capital goods continue to 
make up an increasing proportion of world trade, as 
seems likely, Britain may need to devote a yet larger 
share of its resources to engineering, as do its main 
competitors. 


Last year’s recovery in output, then, was most marked 
in the consumer goods industries, as the decline in 1952 
had been equally marked. These industries are, in 
general, the heaviest users of imports ; but the resulting 
fluctuations in the volume of imports were damped 
down by the special imports of steel and manufactured 
goods for defence, which were very high in 1952; 
these slackened last year and thus reduced the volume 
of imports necessary to sustain last year’s increase in 
production. Without these economies the rise in output 
would have required perhaps £200 million of extra 
industrial materials (at 1952 c.i.f. prices), in addition to 
the £160 million of food, drink and tobacco that went 
into home consumption and to, rebuild stocks. In fact, 
last year’s imports of raw materials and manufactures 
rose in volume by only about £115 million, reckoned 
at 1952 prices. Special imports of steel and defence 
machinery will decline even further this year; so a 
further rise in industrial production—which the official 
statisticians now calculate would require perhaps 
£15-20 million of extra imports for every one per cent 
increase—should be possible without any major rise 
in total supplies from abroad. 


Demand in: 1954 


In fact, however, the Economic Survey does not 
envisage any considerable rise in imports as a whole 
during 1954, though it emphasises that the total is 
strongly influenced not only by the trend in indus- 
trial production but also by the strength of consumer 
demand—especially for food, which is likely to rise 
further. 


It is emphasised that demand for exports and the 
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prospect for the national economy genera‘ly must 
depend, to a significant extent, upon the course of busi- 
ness activity in the United States. But it is pointed out 
that the repercussions of the American recession upon 
world trade and upon Britain have so far been relatively 
slight ; and although it emphasises that the American 
trend “must continue to be watched very closely on 
both sides of the Atlantic,” the survey leans towards 
optimism. It also reiterates the conclusion reached at 
the Commonwealth conference last January that com- 
bined efforts by.the non-dollar countries could prevent 
a moderate fall in US activity from having serious 
repercussions. In the absence of dislocation from over- 
seas, it is thought that the volume of British exports 
should be maintainable at about its present level, despite 
the sharpening of competition ; and exports are now run- 
ning at some § per cent above their 1953 average. 

On the optimistic view, therefore, net demands on 
the domestic economy from the external balance of pay- 
ments would be more likely to rise than to fall. And 
nearly all sectors of domestic’ demand are rising. 
Government and local expenditure on goods and ser- 
vices is expected to expand by £75 million (at 1952 
prices), chiefly on account of defence outlays. Con- 
sumers’ demand at the end of 1953 was running signifi- 
cantly above the 1953 average and there is no reason 
to expect any “marked fall” from this higher level. 
The real outlay on new housing is expected to become 
stabilised but there will be a larger expenditure on 
repairs and maintenance. Fixed investment in the basic 
industries is “on a rising trend,” and there will be an 
increase in road works, building of. shops and com- 
mercial premises, and in reconstruction of blitzed cities. 
The one sector, it seems, where expansion is not defi- 
nitely in sight is fixed investment in manufacturing 
industry—though it is admitted that the incentives 
given in last year’s budget have not yet had time to 
exert their full effects. . 

The survey’s references to this sluggishness of 
industrial investment leave no doubt that, if the Chan- 
cellor sees scope for giving any further stimulus to the 
expanding economy, this is the point at which the in- 
jection should be made, But the discussion of the 
general balance of the economy carefully refrains from 
indicating whether, in the official view, there is any 
such scope—apart from the specific physical capacity 
that is regarded as available in certain capital goods 
industries. It is emphasised, on the one hand, that the 
level of demand must not be allowed to rise so high as 
to “impede the flexibility of industry” or to discourage 
exporters from pressing their goods in difficult markets ; 
nor, on the other hand, must it fall so low as to dis- 
courage investment and waste resources. The reader is 
left to guess which of these virtuous truisms is now 
uppermost in the official mind. The only pointer is the 
argument that in 1953 the expansion of domestic 
demand has only exceptionally reacted adversely upon 
the drive for exports. But this is not a very reliable 
pointer to 1954, because demand is rising further. 
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Two Views on No Par Value 


HE bulk of the evidence submitted to Mr Montagu 

Gedge QC and his colleagues on the Committee 
on Shares of No Par Value supported the proposal to 
allow such shares to be issued. The majority report of 
the Committee has reached this same conclusion, and 
puts the case for what is, in truth, a sensible adminis- 
trative reform, in straightforward and sensible terms. 
It should be made possible, says the majority report, to 
issue ordinary shares of no par value and to convert 
existing ordinary shares with a nominal value into no 
par shares—or vice versa. The Gedge Committee has 
found that such fears as the Cohen Committee enter- 
tained in 1945 that no par shares might generate abuse 
or lead to extreme accounting complications need no 
longer be apprehended. The introduction of no par 
shares on a permissive basis, declares the majority 
report, would entail no elaborate amendments to exist- 
ing company law. As for safeguards, provided that the 
whole proceeds of an issue of no par shares were carried 
to a stated capital account and not distributable in divi- 
dends and provided also that conversions of shares with 
a nominal value into no par shares were approved by 
extraordinary resolution of each class of shareholder, 
the majority report holds that no par shares would be 
neither more nor less open to abuse than shares having 
a nominal value. 

So the once recondite mystery of no par turns out 
to be as clear as crystal. Whereas a couple of years ago 
scarcely a voice in the City could be heard in support 
of Sir John Barlow’s Bill to permit the issue of no par 
shares, now accountants, industrialists, the insurance 
offices and investment trusts, the Stock Exchange and 
the lawyers give their general support to the identical 
principle. This at least, is a change towards enlighten- 
ment. But there is one quarter where darkness still 
prevails. To read the minority report of Mr W. B. 
Beard, or the evidence submitted by his colleagues at 
the Trades Union Congress, Mr George Woodcock and 
Mr Lionel Murray, is to be plunged into economic 
mediaevalism. The reason is with the majority, but the 
vehemence is with the minority ; it is, perhaps, not 
surprising that the President of the Board of Trade has 
declared that time will be needed to study the report, 
but it will be a most dangerous conclusion if a modest 
reform based on sense and logic is to be destroyed 
because the TUC’s grey mare runs wild in its im- 
penetrable blinkers. 

The argument, indeed, is no longer about the merits 
of making no par shares legal for these companies that 
would like to adopt them. That issue is conclusively 
settled by the majority report. The new argument— 
and it has been coming to a head for some time past—is 
about the rights of the unions to intervene in matters 
that by law and pra-tice are the concern of the owners 


of companies—that is, of the shareholders. Although 
the TUC’s evidence purported, in part, to raise technical 
objections to the issue of no par shares, it was not long 
before the real character of their objection appeared. as 
the following interchanges show: 

Q.—Your feeling is that the no par value shares would 
permit the payment of excessive dividends and would 
camouflage what the shares were worth. Is that puttin, it 
fairly ? 

“3 think you could put it more strongly ; we should 
think that that would be the main purpose behind it. 

O.—Now, what do you mean by an excessive dividend ? 


A.—You do not expect me to put a figure to that, 
obviously ? 


Q.—No, in whatever terms you please ; what do you mein 
by an excessive dividend ? 


A.—I could not say what I mean in terms of a figure, but 
it is something which, for our purpose, would strike in 
average trade unionist as being excessive in relation to ‘ic 
wage he is receiving and the general level of remuneration 
in occupations of all kinds. 

Here indeed is a new principle of economic calculus. 
No par shares may be formally logical, but if the union 
rank and file mistrusts them, and their representatives 
find them too difficult to explain, they should not be 
permitted, on the ground that they would exacerbate 
industrial relations, Let us therefore live, the argument 
runs, with our familiar illusions and define “ excessive ” 
as suits our book. ' 

But the argument does not stop at this trahison de) 
clercs. It reaches out into wider claims on the part of 
“the workers” to a voice in affairs that concern the 
shareholders and to a claim for some, as yet unspecified, 
share of their equity. It is no longer a question of mis- 
conceptions about no par value ; it is rather the emer- 
gence of a doctrine that the unions are entitled to a new 
status as part-owners and controllers of companies. Firs! 
comes the assertion~that “excessive dividends” (a: 
defined by the trade union spokesmen themselves). ar: 
objectionable ; then there follows the argument tha 
“the workers” are morally entitled to part of the 
reserves of companies, on the ground that profil 
ploughed back represent potential wage increases tha’ 
have been forgone as a result of their patience an: 
restraint. This pincer attack has been employed b: 
Mr Gaitskell, who was ready as Labour Chancello: 
to introduce a bill for the limitation of dividends, an 
in opposition has recently argued for “some system 
whereby the workers are given a fair share of th: 
reserves accumulated thanks to their moderation.” 
Gaitskell’s Fork is being brandished to secure a more 
or less fixed-dividend ordinary share (fixed in the 
upward direction, that is, not in the downward) an: 
to make it even harder than it already is to retain 1 
surplus of earnings té plough back into industri:! 
investment. “ By capitalising the reserves,” said M: 
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Murray in evidence, “the directors themselves make 
quite sure that the workers will never-be able to tackle 
any of these. reserves.” 

The dangers of this sloppy moralising, and even 
worse law and accounting, ought to be evident. The 
reserves do not belong to “ the workers ”; they are not 
‘he product of their forbearance and restraint ; they do 
\ot exist in general as free cash, and they cannot be 
lipped to the shareholders by some deceitful magic. 
lhe bonus share is a means of keeping resources within 
he company, not of handing them out to shareholders. 
These are all misconceptions, and too easily exploited 
by mischief makers. The reserves belong to the com- 
pany, and in the overwhelming majority of cases have 
ong since been permanently re-invested in the business. 
[he company is owned by its shareholders who are 
entitled to an aliquot share of distributed dividends and, 
1 the rare event of liquidation, to an aliquot share of 
calised assets. “‘ The workers” are concerned with 


_ 
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none of this, save as they themselves.can be shareholders. 
They ate concerned with wage negotiations and working 
conditions and they are quite entitled to exploit high 
profits or high dividends in putting forward their claims. 
The success of some American labour unions in acting 


- aS a stimulus to more efficient and profitable manage- 
ment is an object lesson in what the unions can do as © 


competitive partners in industrial progress. But self- 
interest needs to be enlightened. The dismaying thing 
about the TUC’s opposition to the no par share is that, 
at bottom, it is based on a sentimental. syndicalist view 
of the structure of industry as Transport House thinks 
it should be, and on an unqualified suspicion of industrial 
institutions as they are. In this atmosphere of negation, 
the chances of a relative minor reform such as the no 
par share may not be high ; that is regrettable, but it 
is a small matter compared with the approaching 


dangers of economic stalemate and industrial retrogres- 
sion. 








Budget Bulls-eye—by Accident 


HE budget surplus recorded for the fiscal year just 
Ti ended has fallen within the inner ring of the target set 
up last April and the yield of revenue has actually reached 
the bulls-eye—but it cannot be said that this impressive 
performance has been due to good marksmanship. Heavy 
supplementary estimates had obscured the expenditure 
target altogether, and only some chance gusts of wind 
carried revenue to its mark. The original estimate for 
ordinary revenue, including a small net receipt from the 
Post Office, was {4,368.2 million ; the actual revenue was 
{4,368.1 million. The original estimate for expenditure 
was £4,2§9 million and the revised estimate (including £5 
million of supplementaries for the Post Office) was £4,488 
million ; but despite these large revisions the actual expendi- 
‘ure, at £4,274 million, came within £15 million of the 

riginal forecast. The ordinary surplus on the conventional 
budget account thus proved to be just under £94 million, 
compared with the first estimate of £109 million and with 
« realised surplus of £88 million in 1952-53. It should be 
noted, however, that the figures for both years are struck 
after abating the actual expenditure on defence by the 
‘terling “ counterpart ” equivalent of the dollars received as 
defence aid. The increase in these special credits was much 
greater than that in the conventional budget surplus ; and if 
defence aid had been excluded the out-turn for 1953-54 
would have shown a deficit of £46 million, compared with 
a surplus of £3 million in the previous year. 





Net expenditure “ below-line ” has been wildly short of 
the target ; it was expected to rise by £25 million, but has 
actually fallen by £133 million, to £391 million. In conse- 
quence, the net deficit on the- Exchequer account as a whole 
was £297 million (or £437 million before defence aid) 


THE DEFICIT ANALYSED 
(£ million) 
































Expectation Out-turn 
iExpected) 
Change | i 
Origjnal| from | 1952-53} 1953-54' Actual 
Esti- | 1952-53 Change * 
mates Out- i 
turn* 
} } 
Ordinary Revenue ...... 4,368t | —Tl 4,439 4368 | — Tl 
Ordinary Expenditure: — 
Debt Service (includ- | 
ing sinking fund).. {| 615 + 3 612 615 |+ 3 
Other Cons. Fund... | 58 i+ 3 55 59 | + 4 
Total Supply Servicest} 3,586 | — 98/ 3,684 | 3600 _— & 
TOR iis Krad cdvieiiccnce 4,259  — 92 4,351 4,274 -—- 77 
Above-line Surplus . . 109 + 21} 8s | 94 1 + 6 
Below-line Expendi- | 
ture (net)§ ......- 549 | + 25) 524 391 | — 133 
Overall Deficits ...... | ee | + 4) 46 297 | — 139 





DOLL LLL LLL LLL 

* Increased revénue, expenditure or surplus shown pilus, decreased 
revenue, expenditure or deficit shown minus. + Later revised to £4,565 m. 
to take account of supplementary estimates for post office (eliminating 
the projected net receipt). ¢ After crediting sterling “ counterpart 
receipts of defence aid—{85 million in 1952-53 and £140 million im 
1953-54, § Before taking account of net receipts of {10 million from 
Civil Contingencies Fund at March 3lst. 
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compared with the original estimate of £440 million and 
with an actual deficit of £436 million in 1952-53 (£521 
million without defence aid). This steep drop in below-line 
outgoings does not reflect any corresponding easing of the 
burdens on the nation’s economy. No less than £112 
million of it is attributable simply to a decline in the new 


borrowings by local authorities from the Public Works — 


Loan Board, in consequence of the switching of their 
demands to the stock market and to private sources of 
finance. The original forecast was for a decline of only £12 
million. Most of the remainder of the fall in net below- 
line demands arises from an increase of £22 million (instead 
of an expected fall of £10 million) in net repayments by the 
Raw Cotton Commission—mostly, it can safely be assumed, 
as the result of liquidation of stocks. 


Revenue Windfalls 


HE near approach to the budgeted above-line surplus, 
despite the large supplementary estimates voted 
during the year, is attributable mainly to two offsetting 
fortuitous influences. First, the overspendings of some 
departments were substantially offset by the underspend- 
ings of others; and most of these underspendings were 


THE TREND OF REVENUE 

















i | Deviation 
Actual Change of 
Receipts on fe tna 
oa sa 
1953-54 1952-53 | Budget 
| Estimate 
Income Tae. oss cde cece 2 1,731 — § — 51 
Serta sn ee Si 6 ik oe 132 4 1 4 5 
Death Duties ..'< iss dsxuks $5 165 + 13 -4- 5 
PANE 6 oso, 6 <0 0 dane 57 + 6 + $§ 
Profits Tax and Excess Profits 
Tac becca 188 — 188 — 2 
Excess Profits Levy ....... 66 + 63 — 
Special Contribution & other |< 
Inland Revenue Duties... | 1 o- 1 — 
Total Inland Revenue ......... | 2,340 — i ewes 96 
Customs and Excise :— | | 
Custais 2) sek taycestoes ee 1 40S Fe 
EXCING nc cate eek ark 722 —17-1 + 42 
pf 
Total Customs and Excise... 1,764 _ 408 | + 4 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 73 + 55 | + 4 
Post Office (net receipts)... | — — — 
Broadcast Receiving Licences | 16 + 1-6 — 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 38 +13-3 + 13 
Miscellaneous Receipts ..... 136 +18-7 + 41 
Total Ordinary Revenue ...... | 4,368 +70-6 Nil 





attributable to the lag in defence outlays, which will accord- 
ingly be higher in 1954-55. Secondly, a substantial short- 
fall of tax revenues has been balanced by some large wind- 
falls under the head of miscellaneous credits. Income tax, 
which had been expected to yield £46 million more than 
in 1952-53. in spite of the reliefs granted in the last budget, 
has actually provided £5 million less. Profits tax and EPT, 
expected to drop by £162 million (partly because of the 
institution of the “net” basis for profits tax), actually 
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dropped by £188 million. EPL, expected to yield nearly 
£100 million in its first year as a major source (the 1952-53 
yield was only £3 million), provided only £66 million. The 
shortfall under these three heads, it is interesting to note, 
would have wiped out the whole of the budget surplus at 
which the Chancellor aimed. But the revival of consumers’ 
demands during the year gave a strong lift to excise receipts, 
which surpassed estimate by £41 million ; and a further 
£20 million excess came from surtax, death duties, stamps 
and motor taxation. 

These gains, however, would still have left the budget 
surplus*substantially below the 1952-53 surplus and some 
£70 million short of the target. But they were reinforced 
by a rise of £19 million in miscellaneous receipts instead 
of the budgeted fall of £22 million and by an additional 
£13 million of receipts from sundry loans (mainly, no 
doubt, in consequence of Holland’s decision to pay off its 
war debt to the British Government instead of redeeming 
it by annuity as had been arranged). Together, therefore 
these two items provided £54 million more than had been 
budgeted. Most of these gains, like the £108 million that 
is now expected to come into the 1954-55 revenues from 
sales of stocks by the Ministry of Food, are capital items 
that should be left out of account when measuring the 
impact of the budget on the national economy as a whole. 
The prospective windfalls of 1954-55 do not ease the 
Chancellor’s budget problem in its wider sense. 


London Sweeps Gold Board 


HE experiment of reopening the London gold market 

has proved highly successful. After a fortnight of 
freedom, the market can fairly claim to have become fart 
and away the most important international market in gold. 
Most of the dealings in continental markets have been 
eliminated, and business that used to be transacted in 
Amsterdam, Zurich and other centres is now being done 
in London. One of the reasons for the success is that 
London is a genuine two-way market—a claim that no 
Continental market can make. The London market is 
persistently fed from gold-producing countries in the 
sterling area, and the demand has come to London because 
the market has quoted closer dealing prices than any 
competitive centre. For dealings after the fixing, when 
prices quoted are net, the London market has quoted a 
Id. price margin—say 248s. sd. to 248s. 6d.—when 
quoting in sterling, and a 3 cent margin—say $34.96 to 
$34.99 when quoting in dollars. 

One of the features of dealings in London during the 
past week has been the extent of offerings of Russian gold 
that had been originally sold on the Continent against 
sterling. Between six and seven tons of Russian gold 
worth approximately £2,500,000 had been sold on the 
Continent over the past fortnight. Most of it was paid for 
in transferable sterling (now quoted at $2.771%) at a price 
equivalent to about 250s. 6d. per ounce. The buyers then 
resold the gold in London against registered sterling 
(standing at $2.813%) at the current price of 248s. 53d. pet 
ounce. From registered sterling the buyers probably 


switched into dollars, and in some cases back into trans- 
ferable sterling, ready once again to begin the profitable 
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"A very smoothlyfrun business," 


beamed the Chairman to the treasurer. 
‘Helped by the correct office equipment,' said the treasurer, wearing his 
pride well. ‘Powers-Samas have supplied trays, racks, cupboards and the like 
for their punched-card accounting system...' "Tantamount to tidiness," 
said the Chairman, ‘and the complete range of desks, chairs, filing 
cabinets - everything for comfort and neatness.' "Excellent for efficiency," 
said the Chairman, "“Powers-Samas are a long way from 


great-grandfather’s ledgers and trestle tables. Wonderful firm." 


There is a range of Powers-Samas accounting machines and equipment for every business 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.! 
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Industrial 
Motors 


BTH is particularly well placed to meet. the needs of 
Industry for electric equipment in general—D.C, and A.C, 
(single or polyphase) motors and associated control geat 
in particular. Present day production represents the results 
of over fifty years’ continued progress in original research, 
design, and manufacture, of all types and sizes of rotating 
electric machines—second to noné in performance and 
reliability. No manufacturer can 
offer a wider choice in electric 

motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service 
or type of drive 

there is a BTH 

motor well suited 
to the job. 


















BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTO 
COMPANY LIMITED, RUCBY. ENGLAND Ad 


Member of the AE! group of companies 





Every day at the B.LF. 
Birmingham we shall de- 
monstrate how FENNER 
TAPER-LOCK § saves 
time-and money on pulley 
installation. You will have 
the opportunity of fixing 
Taper - Lock yourself. 
Awards are being made 
to engineers who top the 
TAPER-LOCK Assembly 
time. 
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ABELSON eGo, 


(Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 
Telephone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) 

Telegrams: Abelson, Birmingham 


Other Fenner Products on show 


include Taper-Lock Couplings, V- 
Belts, ‘‘Hainsworth’’ Variable- 
Speed Pulleys fitted with the New 
Mark 2 Long Life Variable-Speed 
Belts—Fenaplast Colliery Conveyor 
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J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., HULL, ENGLAND 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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sequence Of operations. One of the results of these gold 
pe has been to increase the demand for transferable 
sterling. 

Che new arrangements for sterling have been followed 
by administrative relaxations for the commodity markets. 
lor coffee and cocoa where the markets already have the 
liberty to resell produce of dollar area origin within the 
EPU area that liberty is extended to cover the whole of the 
transferable sterling area, But where that liberty does not 
exist as with sugar and grains, no new right to sell dollar 
commodities against sterling is created. 

The turn-over in the London gold market has been 
substantial ; well-informed estimates put it at several tons 
of gold a day, though the business last week failed to attain 
the exceptional dimensions reached in the first week of 
freedom. The Bank of England has intervened ‘actively in 
the market both at and after fixing. It has been a seller 
of South African gold ; but the evidence of the past fort- 
night suggests that the Bank, acting for the Exchange 


Equalisation Account, has on balance been an appreciable 
buyer of the metal, 


Steel and Schumania 


HE British Iron and Steel Federation has ventured to 
A break the charged silence upon Britain’s attitude to 
the European Coal-Steel Community with a forthright essay 


¥ upon the theme “ Either-Or.” It fears that beneath the 


blanket of diplomatic prudence, while this country officially 
considers its reply to M. Monnet’s request for negotiations 
over “ closer association,” the idea is taking root that Britain 
can take up some position halfway into Schumania and 
halfway out. This view, in its current Statistical Bulletin, 
the federation is to some pains to rebut. 

Britain decided not to join the Coal-Steel Community at 
the outset, in 1950, when it might have had a voice in 
settling the terms of the treaty that binds—or purports to 
bind—the Community. members. ‘Today, the federation 
argues, the “common rules” established in- that treaty 
lorm a corpus of policy that must be accepted as a whole 
or not at all. Those common rules, in reality, abrogate 
the overeignty. of the nations that join, or even, the federa- 
tion argues, enter into “ close association with ” the Com- 
munity. It leaves to the politicians the question whether 
Brit in should relinquish some sovereignty and join the 
Community, while not disguising its own view that Britain 
Should not. If mot, it suggests, the most that can be 
achieved will be some form of treaty between a sovereign 
nation and a: slightly supra-national Community—which 
could perhaps cover such matters as some relaxations of 
larifis (Gatt willing), perhaps some agreements on exports, 
and the exchange of information—which already exists— 
upon investment policies. But what Britain cannot do, the 
federation argues, is to pick and choose which of the 
common rules it shall follow and-which not, under the 
cover of some formula drafted in Doublethink. 

The federation is to be congratulated for bringing this 
argument into the open—and the National Coal Board, 
which leans over backwards to preserve protocol and 
conceal its own views on the matter, may well be cheering 
discreetly on the sidelines. The political overtones to this 
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argument are not negligible, and deserve wider discussion. 
But the federation may well be right in thinking that some 
complimentary and equivocal form of words from the 
Foreign Office. on this issue would merely irritate 
Schumania, now or when it came to the test ; and that the 
two industries concerned should not be used in a manoeuvre 
to blur the fact that this is a major political decision, not 
an essay in international public relations. 


Headaches for OEEC 


Ge meeting of the Ministerial Council of the Organisa- 

tion for European Economic Co-operation, which was 
due to take place before the end of March, has now been 
postponed until the end of this month or the beginning of 
May. The two main items on the agenda of the meeting 
are the extension of the European Payments Union after 
June 30 and the progress report on the liberalisation of trade 
within the OEEC community. On neither issue have 
Officials been able to secure agreement ready for sanction 
by the council. 

The outstanding problem on the liberalisation issue is 
that of the French laggard. - France stiffened its import 
restrictions early in 1952 and since then has made only 
small relaxations. The proportion of imports (1948 basis) 
to be quota free is still only 20 per cent—against the OEEC 
minimum requirement of 75 per cent. Despite the pressure 
from France’s partners in the OEEC—especially the worst 
hit such as Italy—the prospects of any radical liberalisation 
by France appear less promising today than at the meeting 
last October. 

The difference between France and her neighbours. is 
essentially an issue of expediency. Unfortunately that can- 
not be said of the differences separating the two schools of 
thought on the changes that should take place in EPU after 
June 30.. The Managing Board has issued a report setting 
out those differences. So wide and difficult to bridge do 
they appear that the report can do no more than note the 
existence of fundamental disagreements. 

The creditors have brought matters to a head by two 
proposals: the first is to harden EPU by increasing the 
ratio of gold to credits in the monthly settlements; the 
second is that debtors should start repaying debts outstand- 
ing for more than eighteen months. The Germans lead the 
creditors and have mobilised the Dutch, Belgians and Swiss’ 
behind them. The British have spoken for the debtors and 
have argued that the extent of Britain’s liberalisation— 
which has now reached 80 per cent—was based on the 
assumption that it would. involve no losses of -gold. - This 
assumption would clearly be wholly falsified if Britain were. 
called upon to take on large additional obligations to repay 
in gold part of its $550 million overdraft with EPU— 
all of which has been outstanding for over eighteen months, 

The British opposition to funding- and automatic repay- 
ment of these long-outstanding debts might be softened, 
given assurances of good creditor behaviour. The opposi- 
tion to any hardening of the gold-credit settlement in EPU 


is likely to prove much more intractable. This is an issue» 


on which the British representatives will battle to the end. 
They regard the adequacy of EPU credits as part of the 
formula for the great collective approach to freer world 
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trade and payments to which Britain and the rest of the 
Commonwealth pledged itself at the Sydney conference. 
The British attitude has, moreover, been considerably rein- 
forced as a result of the recent meeting of Uniscan in 
London, at which the representatives of the Scandinavian 
countries declared themselves wholly in agreement with 
the British attitude on both these issues. 


ICI Shows the Way 


ORMALLY a quiet investment market is expected in the 

days immediately before the budget. This year there 
has been no period of stagnation, scarcely even a pause. Any 
doubts that investors felt seemed to be dispelled by the 
Economic Survey which fired a fresh rise in gilt-edged. 
So the new Stock Exchange account opened brightly 
on Wednesday with small investors as well as the big in 
pushing a wide range of prices upwards. The Financial 
Times industrial share index on Wednesday rose 1.§ points 
to 138.9 which is only 1.3 below its February peak. Gilt- 
edged and a wide range of industrial shares equally shared 
in the movement. Foreign bonds did likewise as investors 
revised their views on the credit-worthiness of Germany 
and Japan. 

Unlike other pre-budget periods there has been no pause 
in the flow of new issues. The big event of the week was 
the heavy oversubscription of the £30 million ICI Loan 
stock and the start of dealings at 2% premium over the issue 
price of par. The stock which was obviously attractive to 
institutions provided the greatest new issue success within 
memory. No less than £304,582,800 stock was applied for 
and the company did well in finding an allotment for all 
applicants. Applicants up to £1 million receive 10 per cent 
of their applications with a minimum of {£50 stock, the 
larger applicants receiving about 84 per cent of their 
requirements. 

The ICI stock was not the only refinancing operation in 
the market. It has been flanked by other industrial borrow- 
ing and even in the gilt-edged market one small loan was 
allowed to come forward in the pre-budget week. The East 
Africa High Commission issued £2,045,000 of 4 per cent 
stock 1972/74 of which £445,000 was taken up by colonial 
government funds and {1,600,000 was offered to the public 
at £97 15s. per cent. Although this was a small issue in 
which a regular free market can hardly be expected, the 
terms were well received and the lists were promptly over- 
subscribed on Thursday. Applicants up to £400 received 
full allotment ; from £500 to £5,000 the allotment was 


£400 ; and over £4,000, 10 per cent of the amount applied 
for. 


Boost for Commodities 


8 ee new American policy for the purchase of materials 
for the strategic stock (which is described on page 
27), will be a favourable short-term influence on world 
commodity prices. Although purchases will be mainly of 
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domestic products, foreign prices of the affected materials 
will benefit indirectly, and higher import duties on such 
metals as lead and zinc should at least be postponed. The 
strategic stock of these two metals was completed last 
year, but the additional purchases do not represent a 
change of official policy. The American government's con. 
tracts with domestic producers of lead and zinc oblige it 


_ to take up metal if prices fall to given levels, which vary 


with individual mines. Following the fall in prices earlier 
this year, the government was preparing to absorb further 
quantities of these and other metals, and it announced only 
last month that supplies in excess of stockpile requirements 
could be added to the stock, if the President deemed it to 
be in the public interest. 

In copper, of which the strategic stock may still be shor 
despite the purchase of 100,000 tons from Chile, the con- 
tractual floor price is generally about 24 cents a lb ({192 
a ton). Allowing for the tariff of 2 cents a Ib that would 
automatically come into force if the American price fell 
below 24 cents, the world price should tend to be main- 
tained at about 20 to 22 cents ({160 to £176 a ton). The 
new policy also helps to explain the recent American 
purchase of another 20,000 tons of Indonesian tin, though 
the intended level of the strategic stock has already been 
exceeded by about 40,000 tons. This purchase will greatly 
ease the initial buffer stock operations of the International 
Tin Agreement, if it comes into effect. 

The new policy may also help to stabilise commodity 
prices because the United States should be able to avoid 
paying scarcity prices in times of emergency, but in the 
long-term it may endanger prices, particularly of those 
commodities produced mainly outside America. Barring 
another war, the day will come when the strategic stock 
will be disposed of, at least in part. However carefully this 
is arranged, some prices are bound to suffer, and Congress 
may be less considerate to the interests of foreign pro- 
ducers than of domestic industries. Meanwhile American 
industrialists may carry smaller working stocks because their 
government is in effect standing behind them with ample 
supplies.’ Moreover, the new policy strengthens the already 
predominant influence of the United States on world com- 
modity prices, and marks a further interference with the 
free markets. 


Ford Looks Forward 


HE full report of the Ford Motor Company is an account 
fF of success, admirably filling in the background to the 
trading results discussed in these columns last week. The 
statement by Sir Rowland Smith, the chairman, also shows 
how Ford intends to build on its achievements. The only 
fault in the report is the failure to make clear how much 
Briggs Motor Bodies contributed to last year’s results. 

Last year the group earned a profit, after depreciation 
but before taxation, of £15.8 million from the sale of 
234,379 vehicles, involving a money turnover of nearly 
£106 million. The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
these record achievements were accompanied by the 
expenditure of £4.7 million on capital account (excluding 
the £5.6 million cost of acquiring Briggs) and an increas¢ 
of about £2 million in stocks and work in progress. The 
group’s portfolio of British government securities was als9 
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extended, rising from £6.2 million to £21.5 million. In 
all, the group’s investments and other liquid assets rose from 
£22.5 million to nearly £39.2 million. But Sir Rowland 
explains that part of this high figure is offset by £18.5 
million for company taxation and £5.3 million for PAYE 
and purchase tax, so that the net balance of liquid assets is 
£15.3 million. He adds that the company has “ plans ‘in 
view for development during the next few years which will 
require all this, and more from future earnings.” 


EARNINGS AND ASSETS 


(4 ‘000s) 

Years to December 3lst 1951 1952 1953 

Sei ac aca oid we veoauecee 70,224 84,062 105,937 
Profits, before tax.... esse 9,446 8,781 15,825 
eee oS as nk cee se ee 5,160 5,451 10,297 
Mal WOE 66 655 sas Fhe Peres 4,286 3,330 5,527 
Ordinary dividends........... 681 709 1,522 
Ordinary dividends (per cent).. 15 15 12* 
Retained profits. .........+++. 3,535 2,551 4,133 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation. . 16,457 16,524 23,028 
Net current assets............ 22,409 25,350 29,791 
SON an ac out bee eae 13,123 13,756 15,804 
* Quick *- aesete.. .cnssneteie ts 17,969 22,544 39,160 
Rese oi Dooce oo se eee 22,602 25,570 22,535 
Ordinary capital ............. 9,000 9,000 19,512 
Number of vehicles sold........ 165,672 164,760 234,379 


* On increased capital. 


Sir Rowland does not lack the courage to take a decisive 
view of the future. He does not expect any “ sudden 
evaporation of export markets ” unless inflationary tenden- 
cies at home get out of hand, and he is confident that the 
company will this year at least maintain the 1953 level of 
exports (about £45 million) if no grave economic or political 
disturbances occur. He takes an equally confident view of 
prospects at home. Hopes of higher dividends in the future 
gained strength from this forthright review and the £1 
ordinary shares put on another 2s. 9d. to §2s. xd. They 
have been helped also by the announcement that the com- 
pany is to adopt the policy of declaring interim dividends. 


Vauxhall in Top Gear 


" September Vauxhall Motors celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the production of its first car. Fittingly, 
the half centenary was a year of records, in which the 
American parent company, General Motors, received at 
long last a worthwhile return on its investment. The 
stronger flow of raw and semi-finished materials enabled 
Vauxhall to reap a full return from the £14 million it has 
spent on re-tooling and re-equipment in the last five years. 
Vauxhall sold 110,141 cars and trucks last year, an increase 
of 38 per cent over the 79,162 vehicles produced in 1952, 
which was well above the average increase shown by motor 
manufacturers in this country. Of this number 66,435 
vehicles were sold abroad, or 17 per cent more than in 
1952. Like the other motor manufactufers Vauxhall is 
fighting to keep its place in overseas markets, but at home 
its customers are still willing to wait some time for delivery. 

Following an increase of 32 per cent in the value of its 
sales, from £443 to £584 million, Vauxhall’s net profits 
jumped from £1,652,000 to £3,427,000. This increase 
gave the company its chanse to reward General Motors, 
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which owns the whole of the equity, for its patience while — 
the British subsidiary was being built up to full strength out 
of retained profits. Last December Vauxhall paid © cneral 
Motors an interim dividend of £1,800,900 but this sun was 
immediately reinvested by General Motors in a new issue 
of Vauxhall’s ordinary stock. General Motors is now to 
receive a final dividend of £1,637,500. 


EARNINGS AND ASSETS 
(000s) 


) 

Years to December 3lst 1951 1952 1953 

Net: sales iio ins os 6s un cee ‘ 35,907 44,533 58,621 
Operativig costs 045. 5... seas 29,790 35,039 13,977 
Selling expenses... .. 2.6026. 2% 1,021 1,390 1,725 
Trading proB¢ 5.4.4. 6s. axcees 5,096 8,104 12,919 
Depreciation, etc. .......+-..+ 1,756 2,054 1,99 
Thnttiom <.. ibs icdlatd ors coke 1,782 3,639 6,457 
Met Oat sk Gee ai cious ; 943 1,652 5,427 
Ordinary dividends...... ee 158 158 5,438 
Retaitied profits . i356 +. <<:s's 00 776 . 1,459 Dr. 28 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation... 8,382 7,788 6,988 
Net current assets........... weeeeeet 11,531 14,013 
Sthitks-. 25 55. ae 7,439 9,277 7,818 
Cash & Tax Reserve Certs. .... 162 2,850 9,674 
Reservee.. i355 stkab et pe eset 6,499 7,925 7,805 
Ordinary capital ...i....... 6. 5,000 ‘5,000 9,000 


Vauxhall now has ample cash resources to pay this, or 
indeed a bigger, dividend. Cash balances and-tax reserve 
certificates stand at over £94 million—in part, the corollary 
of the decline-in stock commitments—and ‘the. company is 
taking the opportunity to pay off the £3 million unsecured 
loan stock issued in 1949. Like its much bigger rival, Ford 
Motor Company, Vauxhall is well braced-for the test of 
competitive markets, 


Stecl Profits: aid Preghiuess 


ir the prospectus offering United Steel ordinary shares 10 


the public, the directors commented that the profit of 
£9 million in 1952-53 was “ exceptionally high.”. Lowering 
their sights, they based their dividend forecast of 9 per 
cent on a profit of about £6 million in the current year. 
At the general meeting of the company the chairman, Sir 
Walter Benton Jones, raised the sights and investors’ hopes 
once more, by saying that profits would be “ appreciably 
higher” than the £6 million mentioned in the prospectus. 
That statement was enough to add rs. 14d. to the market 
price of United Steel’s ordinary shares, which now stand at 
only 3d. discount on their issue price of 25s. | 

Amplifying this statement, Sir Walter remarked that at 

home the demand for steel has remained strong and, though 
export prices have fallen, the group’s rate of production and 
revenue have been well maintained. The trading results so 
far this year have been better than the directors had expected. 
The single shareholder in Dorman. Long, the Realisation 
Agency, heard more cautious views from its chairman, Sit 
Ellis Hunter. Having pointed out that “ forward orders 
both for heavy steel products and constructional and 
engineering work remain strong,” Sir Ellis drew attention '0 
the contraction in the demand for re-rolled products. [le 
seemed far more concerned with the fall in export premiu™s 
than Sir Walter, as well he might, seeing that £1.8 million 
of Dorman Long’s profit of £7.8 million in 1952-53 came 
from these premiums. Sir Ellis was so concerned with ‘he 
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SON 


The axial turbo-compressor Is an essential feature of every 
Napier aircraft engine. This example is from the 3,000 e.h.p. 
Eland propeller-turbine; one of comparable design is used 
in the Nomad compound engine. Their exceptional efficiency 
is a major factor in achieving the unparalleled economy of 
these two remarkable engines. 


Every new Napier design springs from 150 years of 
fine engineering experience. 


NAPIER 


Partners in Progress 
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squeezing of export margins that he suggested that there was 
an “ urgent need for a review of home margins for deprecia- 
tion and profit.” The difference between these two state- 
ments, though slight, is sufficient to serve as a reminder 
that demand is beginning to set the pace in steel—and not 
the same pace for every company. 


Halifax Gets Set 


HE Halifax Building Society is the biggest society in 
fe the movement and also the most restrained in its 
reactions to changing interest rates. Just over two years 
ago when the general level of interest paid to building 
society shareholders was 2} per cent net, Halifax paid 
only 2 per cent. When Bank rate rose, and the general level 
of shareholders’ interest went up to 2} per cent net and 
mortgage interest from 4 per cent to 43 per cent, the Halifax 
reluctantly went part of the way; it raised the 
charge on new mortgages to 43 per cent, leaving the old 
borrowers untouched ; it raised the interest rate on its 
class 2 shares (from which the bulk of its money comes) 
only to 2} per cent. Halifax could play big brother to the 
building society movement in comfort. Investment money 
continued to pour in for one good reason, because it 
enjoyed a high degree of security. Halifax has persistently 
aimed at a ratio of liquid assets to liabilities to shareholders 
and depositors of around 20 per cent. Only in the last 
two years has the ratio dropped fractionally below that 
figure. The general standard in other strong societies is 
between 10 per cent and 1§ per cent. 


Therefore the change in policy which the president, Mr 
Algernon Denham, announced at the annual meeting on 
Monday may be far reaching: “The day is not far distant 
when our class 2 investors may have their patience 
rewarded, always provided that in the meantime there is no 
substantial downward trend in the. Bank rate and in the 
value of money generally.” The mechanics of the proposed 
change are interesting. The rise will not come at the 
expense of the old borrowers who still enjoy the benefit of 
4 per cent mortgages. It will happen normally because 
much of the 4 per cent ‘money has been repaid. Two years 
ago the society had £120 -million of such advances out- 
standing ; the figure is now £83 million and it is going 
down by £20 million a year. 

The decision comes after a year in which the building 
societies enjoyed unparalleled expansion. Demand for mort- 
gages was high and the flow of investment money was 
substantial, though proportionately less substantial to the 
Halifax, whose shares and deposits went up by 10 per cent, 
than to societies paying a full price for money. On Mr 


Denham’s own figures the average rise for the whole move- - 


ment was over 11} per cent. He does not believe in expan- 
sion for its own sake. He is strongly critical of those 


societies who have accepted large investments from indus- 
trial concerns seeking a favourable return on resources not 
immediately needed, and urges the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation to recommend a limit on the intake of investments 
from any one source. This seems to imply that however 
much Alderman Denham may deplore exnansion for its own 
sake he will compete. He will do so with ordinary share 
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investment money from the public. When Halifax can offer 
the investor 24 per cent net as the other societies do, plus 
a liquidity ratio still_of 19 per cent against the average 
II or 12 per cent, it will certainly be a hot competitor. 


Deposits Level Out 


HE seasonal contraction in bank deposits has flattened 
> out earlier than usual this year. In the four weeks 
to March 17th the “net” deposits of the eleven London 
clearing banks fell by only £200,000 ; this follows falls of 
£222 million in February and £138 million in January. 
In March of last year the banks’ deposits, under the pressure 
of the rapidly increasing demands of the private sector, 
actually rose—by £21.7 million ; but in the preceding years 
the influence of the tail-end of the tax-gathering season was 
still sufficient to cause an appreciable fall in deposits at this 
season. 


The expansion in bank financing of the private sector 
was, however, only slightly smaller this year than in the 
equivalent four weeks of 1953. Advances rose by {19.6 
million, against nearly £26 million last year, but commercial 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












Change on 









March 17, 1954 


Month Year 


“Net” deposits*........ 








%ot 
Liquid assets .........4+- 33-0 | —13-5 | +64:3 
CAS ook ok 0 6S ae ce ws 8-2 | + 7-4; 415-1 
Call Wey bei ns cscs 7-5 | +14-1| — 4:7 
Treasury bills ......... 15-9 | —38-9 | 440-0 
Cher OEE. kik es es I-3 | + 4-0) +13-9 
Investments plus advances 64-6 +14-1 |+109-2 
Investments .......... 36-3 | — 5-5 |4+147-4 
ROVENONME 0 is eee kes 28-2 +19°6 | +38:2 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
+ Ratio of assets. to published deposits. 


bill portfolios again increased faster than a year ago. 
Advances outstanding have now increased by £106 million 
since October, though they remain £38 million below theif 
level a year ago. The greater part of the latest expansion 
—some £12 million—was, as last year, attributable to one 
bank, the National Provincial. 


‘The decline in the banks’ assets that represent direct of 
indirect lending to the Government—cash, call money and 
Treasury bills—reached £17} million. This compares with 
a fractional increase in these assets in March of last: yeat. 
The sources of these Government repayments to the bank- 
ing system is not immediately apparent, for there was 4 
substantial Exchequer deficit in the most nearly comparable 
period (only partially offset by receipts from “ small” 
savings and finance from the increase in the note issue). 
Too much should not, however, be made of this discrep- 
ancy. Certain special payments-from abroad that are 
believed to have been received during the period do not 
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oTEEL 


Arteries 
of Steel 


I" THE one hundred thousand miles of rails in Great 


Britain’s railway network each yard of every rail is 


nearly a hundredweight of high quality steel. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was 
a great changeover from iron to steel rails. Up to this 
time almost all rails were wrought iron; within ten 
years the position was completely reversed. ‘This 
remarkable change was made possible by Bessemer’s 
invention of a method of producing good steel in great 


quantities by blowing cold air through molten iron. 


Before the turn of the century nearly every steel- 
works in Great Britain made rails. ‘Today, as a result 
of new and larger plant, only a few works are needed 


to produce the country’s total requirement of steel rails. 
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appear to have figured in the Exchequer returns ; morcover 
the difference of three days between the dates of the bank 
statements and the Exchequer returns causes a distortion 
that could in the final weeks of the financial year easily 
account for the apparent discrepancy. 


Aluminium’s Ups and Downs 


AST year aluminium experienced an expanding demand 
ie in America, where new uses are growing, and a shrink- 
ing demand in Britain, where a larger supply of other 
metals, particularly steel, brought increased competition. 
The two trends are shown in the results of two of the big 
producers, Aluminium Limited and British Aluminium. 
British Aluminium is the only producer of ingots in this 
country, and is also one of the largest fabricators ; its results 
reflect mainly conditions in the home market and earnings 
have taken the full shock of the probably temporary decline 
in demand. Trading profits fell from {2,460,991 in 1952 
to £882,117 in 1953. The two per cent bonus has been 
dropped. So the effective distribution is cut from 12 to 
10 per cent and even the reduced rate is not fully covered 
by earnings. The £1 units fell 4s. to 35s. 9d. 

Aluminium Limited is a Canadian company, controlling 
Aluminum Company of Canada and Northern Aluminium 
in this country, but though it has the largest share of the 
British market the group’s results are not dominated by 
British conditions. Its three principal customers are the 
United States, Britain and Canada. The president, Mr 
Nathanael V. Davis, reports that those three last year took 
87 per cent of the group’s output, the United States taking 
no less than 44 per cent of the total. Deliveries to the 
United States were double the 1952 volume, and the effect 
on the group’s results was such as might be expected from 
an expanding business in a period of more competitive 
markets. In quantity deliveries were a record; the net 
profit showed a moderate decline. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
($ Ma. Canadian) 


1953 1952 
Income fromt sales 02.00.5683 0se0 ewe 355°7 333-0 
Trading proGt ', sees dis ihaianeswe 111-7 110-0 
Capital cost allowances. ............. 50-7 37-6 
Income GORE. 663 kins whaveeboekd eke 25-7 35°35 
Net profit (after preferred dividend)... 19-5 22°4 
Earnings per common share $........ 2-16 2-48 


Roads Below the Line 


HE idza that expenditure on the roads should be 

financed by loan, which has now attracted the enthu- 
siasm of the British Roads Federation, has little to 
commend it beyond the best of intentions, particularly in 
the form that the federation proposed this week. Holding, 
rightly, that a proportion of the annual expenditure on 
the road system will normally consist of new capital invest- 
ment, the federation goes on to argue that the whole of 
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road expenditure might be brought “ below the line” in 
the budget. If this proposal were limited to new capi:il, 
there would be some logic in it. But the further prop... 
of a National Highways Authority to be set up with the 
duty of “national supervision over road needs and roid 
expenditure ” is dubious indeed. The authority would h 
power to cover expenditure on the roads by oe 
borrowing and the issue of “ British Road Stock,” u 
which the Treasury would be responsible for tnd 
interest out of current taxation. The federation sugge;: 
that such an authority, which would decide how mu- 
money should be raised for the roads and how it should be 
spent, would be “analogous to” the nationalised fuel and 
transport industries. 

This analogy fails at the outset: a highways authori'y, 
having nothing to sell, would have no revenue. There 
would be no vestige of any commercial criterion by which 
the wisdom and economy of its decisions to spend public 
money could be judged ; and hence no reason for remov- 
ing this responsibility for public policy from the Treasury 
and the Ministry of Transport. An authority raising 
guaranteed loans to build toll roads designed eventually to 
pay for themselves would be understandable. But British 
industry frowns upon toll roads, holding that it has paid 
already for road development ; this attitude is fair, but 
it poses the question whether the economies in industria! 
costs that are put forward as possible from trunk roads 
would not be worth buying, even accepting the present 
road levies as part of the general tax burden. 

The federation buttressed its proposal for a road loan 
with a survey of the physical resources required for a reas- 
onable-sized road programme, arguing that these would b- 
readily available—prestimably to meet the inevitable 
argument that any proposal for large-scale road expendi- 
ture would be inflationary. This would in fact depend 
entirely upon economic circumstances. But the propos! 
to alter the machinery of spending on the roads in order to 
persuade a government to spend an adequate amount upon 
this inadequate national asset does not face the main issuc 
Nationalising the roads to get them out of the control of 
the Government is full of fascinating topsy turvydom 
hardly a promising idea if one considers the experience 0! 
other nationalised industries. It is not machinery and 
method but determination and policy that will bring mor: 
and better roads. 


~~ a oO = 


SHORTER NOTE 


The most significant statement that Sir George Bailey 
made at the annual general meeting of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries was that total orders received during 1953 
were smaller than in 1952. Even so, orders. still amoun' 
to the “comforting total of £124 million with deliveries 
extending into 1957.” In relation to an order book of that 
size his statement that invoiced shipments at home and 
abroad last year totalled {86.1 million, an increase of 13 per 
cent over the 19§2 total of £76 million, provides a standard 
for comparison. Sir George closed his statement with a 
stern warning about the dangers of foreign competition, 
but softened its implications by pointing out that AEI is 
to embark on a long term expansion plan for the manu- 
facture of heavy electrical plant, steam turbines and tele- 
vision and switchgear components. 
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| Company Notes 


DE HAVILLAND. The de 
Hevilland Aircraft Company reached a 
altitude of prosperity last year. Its 
, which in the year to September 
soared from £1,678,043 to £2,639,193, 
include the profits made on the sale of the 
Conet I’s but they have yet to benefit 
n the sale of the latest Comets now in 
duction. Moreover, the absorption of 
about £6 million from last year’s prefer- 
e and equity issues into the business 
| has to have its full effect on earnings. 
this stage, then, the directors could 
hardly be expected to do anything more 
n to live up to the forecasts made when 

the new shares were offered. 


forecast in last year’s prospectus, the 
p’s profits are substantially in excess 
’ ose earned in 1951-52. But as the 
tax bill, which must contain.a consider- 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1952 1953 
( lated earnings:— ; 


£ £ 
t, before tax .....s 1,678,043 2,639,193 
ation... cictienoan a AppetO . lst eeeee 
DOPE 2c Gib ee ee 597,108 820,768 
Ordinary @ividends .:.. 172,677 226,125 
ary dividends (per 


t). cies Tt 1 
tained by subsidiaries 282,179 321,156 
ral reserve. .....4- 250,000 250,000 


d to carry forward 93,228 20,241 
{1 ordinary stock at 27s. 9d. yields £5 8s. per cent. 


provision for EPL, has risen from 

53,17§ to £1,799,112 net profits have 
increased by no more than {£223,560 to 
{ 20,768. The directors have also stuck 
io their promise. to pay the same dividend 
as before—that is 7$ per cent on the 
original ordinary capital of £4,385,459, 
and a quarter of this rate, 1{ per cent, on 
he now £4,385,459 ordinary stock issued 
t June, 

With EPL out of the way and with the 
Prospect of satisfactory profits, the com- 
pany should have little difficulty in at 
least maintaining a rate of 74 per cent on 

enlarged equity capital of £8,770,918. 
But it would be foolishly optimistic to 
assume that the company will necessarily 
make payments greatly above this rate, 
lor the recent issues of new shares cover 
only about a half of de Havilland’s pro- 
Specuve capital requirements. And as the 
balance will be found from future profit 
retenuons and bank loans, the curbing 
Tein on dividends may be tight. 


LEwis’s INVESTMENT 
TRUST. Through Lewis’s  Lutd., 
Lewis’s Investment Trust controls the 
activities of a chain of department stores 
in the Midlands and the north of England. 
Through Selfridge (Holdings) it controls 
the activities of one of London’s largest 
department stores. Through these sub- 
sidiaries it has interests in the grocery and 
food trades. Hence, its report (for the 
year to January 31st) might be expected 
to throw light on the experience of depart- 
ment stores last year. Unfortunately, 
though the chairman, Mr. S. H. Leake, 
provides a running commentary on the 
financial results he gives only a few scanty 
details about the course of trade. All that 
is certain is that the group’s turnover went 
up again last year ; this increase, however, 
was “ not spectacular ” but represented “a 
process of consistent growth.” Mr Leake 
makés it equally clear that wages are still 
rising and when he compares these 
increases with the trend in selling prices 
(which seem to be no more than stable) 
he hints at a drop in net margins. 

Total profits, however, advanced last 
year. The consolidated trading profits of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust (which are an 
aggregation of all the profits earned by the 
group) increased from [4,216,306 to 
£4,346,769. Like the parent the two 
principal subsidiaries have reported 
increases in both gross and net profits. 
Similarly, their balance sheets show slight 
but significant increases in stocks. Mr 
Leake explains that the directofs have 
deliberately adopted “a policy of moderate 
stock expansion to stimulate trade by 
increasing both the range and variety of 
merchandise.” It is in this policy and the 
allied one of spending money on capital 
improvements and extensions that the 
department stores’ answer to the growing 
success of the multiple stores may have to 
be found. Lewis’s group is preserving its 
cash resources so as to cover its building 
commitments, of which the biggest is for 
the building of a store in Bristol. The 
10,500 ordinary stockholders in the com- 
pany will follow these plans. with the 
closest interest, for they may contain the 
seeds of higher dividends. After the full 
report was published the 4s. ordinary stock 
units were marked up, so that at the 
current price of 32s. 6d. they offer the 
meagre yield of 4 per cent. 





EARNINGS AND ASSETS 









nn £ ’000’s 
wis'’s Investment ; . 
; | Trust Lewis’s Ltd. rT (Holdings) 
Years to January 31 1953 1954 1953 1945 195 1954 
ne Ing PreBe. 2. és veeweeke : ’ 30 
J INCOME 6:5 cca SRR SOS s 4,460 4,581 2,605 2,735 1,102 1,190 
epreciation and amortisation 249 356 153 1 97 129 
Taxation .... Jcsawweeehanwe 2,047 2,121 1,515 1,286 389 515 
Net prof .. «apc enugcnheue es 1,464 1,606 1,062 0 -1,175 340 ort 
‘inary dividends.........-. 333 201 210 = = 
rdinary dividends t). 27 32 te os 
Retained profits ., pinche ¥: 86 1,208 609 704 238 225 
Vixed assets, Jess depreciation. 197 15,368 7,760 7,708 4,986 5,298 
Net current assets . Ps eevaan ty tP 536 , 360 2,625 3,219 1,119 1,088 
tocks. .,., Guus ene mee 3,245 1,740 1, 698 187 
Cash and TRC's., . .sccoeeess 3,369 1,917 2,336 923 755 
CSErveS. 5) aera 8,224 9,412 4,731 5,438 1,438 1,679 
Ordinary capital ......scee ~ 1,864 118 118 1,050 1,050 
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THE BRUSH GROUP. The 
impression given by the preliminary re- 
port of the Brush group is that the 
company is beginning slowly to pull clear 
of its troubles. Yet that is hardly more 
than an impression, for the report gives 
very few hard facts to prove that the 
reorganisation of the group (which 
effectively took place only a year ago) has 
had any startlingly beneficial effects. 
Two facts do point that way. First, the 
directors have raised the ordinary divi- 
dend from 4 to 6 per cent—an attempt, 
perhaps, to pass on a return of confidence 
within the organisation to the share- 
holders. Secondly, Brush has finally cut 
its losses on the disastrous Indian tube 
well contracts. 

In 1952 the net loss on these contracts 
of £308,970 (after allowing for tax relief) 
was written off the year’s profits.. Last 
year’s further net loss of £159,877 was 
covered by the sum of £180,000 trans- 
ferred from general reserves in 1952 to 
meet just that contingency. A further 
provision of £250,000, presumably 
balanced in the profit and loss account 
by the appropriation of £250,000 to general 
reserves, has been made to cover any 
further operational losses on these con- 
tracts and the losses which will be 
incurred in closing down this operation. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
SUR i Ea 8 Ckweee 23,341,883 20,845,701 
Operating costs........ 21,034,773 18,776,241 
Trading COUR. cietnss 2,307,110 2,069,460 
Depreciation .......+.. 719,549 7T9,269 
Profit, before tax...... 1,174,767 884,231 
PRM 5 Shc soe bei 748,853 562,001 
Loss on tube-well con- 

EM A Seaikiwekece 308,970 159,877 
Net profit .........004. 136,990 404,078 
Ordinary dividends .... 50,400 79,200 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OED sinks Kas bass x 4 6 
General reserve........ i 250,000 
Added to carry forward. 33,893 16,962 


bs. ordinary stock at 6s. yields £5 per cent. 


Either directly or indirectly, the Brush 
group sells about 75 per cent of its pro- 
ducts abroad. Although the emphasis 
since the reorganisation has been on 
the manufacture of equipment other 
than diesel engines, the diesel side of the 
group’s activities is still the backbone 
of the business. Judging by the fall 
in group turnover from £23,341,883 to 
£20,845,701, overseas markets must 
have been more difficult to penetrate last 
year. The drop in sales by £24 million 
has been followed by a fall in trading 
profits of only £237,650, to £2,060,460. 
And after the complicated shifts in the 
accounts relating to the losses on the 
tube-well contracts and the release of 
taxation provisions, net profits have risen 
from £136,990 to £404,078, providing a 
much more substantial cover for the 
dividend. 

* 
CANADIAN PACIFIC. British 
shareholders hold just over a quarter of 
the equity and over 95 per cent of the 
preference stock in Canadian Pacific. 
Unlike investors in the United States they 
were not net sellers of CPR’s, equity last 
year. But the company’s full report 
should drive home to them the lesson 
which once again was to be learned from 





ten ged 
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the preliminary report, discussed in these 


columns on March 13th. It is that 
“Canpacs” are not simply railway 
stocks ; earnings from other sources, on 
which the true worth of the equity 
depends, can and do fluctuate alarmingly. 

Last year the ratio of net railway earn- 
ings to gross earnings fell from 6.3 to 6.1 
per cent, which with the two exceptions of 
1948 and 1949 was the poorest ratio in 
the history of the company. Freight 
traffic fell by about 5 per cent, but thanks 
to the increase in freight rates, gross earn- 
ings advanced. This increase was matched, 


however, by a rise in operating costs, 
especially in wages and the cost of 
materials meeded for maintenance. Net 
earnings from the railways remained 

Years to Dec. = 

1952 195 
B vance sheet: — $ $ 
Property invest- 

ment Sis ess 1,532,182,785 1,610,001,777 
Other Investments 175,579,208 179,766,333 
Working capital. 116,925,631 90,593,778 
Debenture stock. 292,557,697 292,548,888 
Funded debt.... 112,516,000 126,114,000 
Reserves. ogc cas 552,004,485 571,675,089 
Preferen e capital 137,256,921 137,256,921 
Ordinary capital. 345,025,375 345,174,925 


$25 ordinary stock at $44 yields {6 4s. per cent. 


practically unchanged; and ominously, 
though the company spent $86 million on 
additions and improvements to the rail- 
ways, it had to defer part of its mainten- 
ance programme. 

With railway earnings almost unchanged 
and the company fighting a losing battle 
to secure freight increases as fast as costs 
rise, the fate of the Canpac dividend 
(which was maintained at 6 per cent) turns 
on the receipt of income from the com- 
pany’s other interests. Last year the total 
income from these sources fell from 

22.6 million to $16.8 million. A profit of 
$3.7 million from shipping was turned into 
. a loss of $500,000 and dividend income fell 
by $3.7 million to $11.3 million, following 
the reduction in the dividends paid by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada. The only really promis- 


ing feature was the rise in the receipts 
from petroleum rents, royalties and 
reservation fees by $3.7 million to $7.3 
million ; this improvement is shown in 
the land surplus account and not in the 
earnings statement. In all, 1953 must be 
regarded as a disappointing year for this 
trans-continental giant. 

* 


JOSEPH LUCAS. Towards the 
end of last year the directors of Joseph 
Lucas (Industries) decided to discontinue 
the payment of interim ordinary divi- 
dends. But their decision was so strongly 
criticised that it was quickly withdrawn. 
The directors seem to have taken the 
criticisms to heart, for now they have 
actually increased the interim payment, 
from 4d. to 6d. on each £1 share. This 
announcement was not accompanied by a 
warning that the higher dividend was an 
attempt to even out the interim and final 
payments. By raising this payment, there- 
fore, the directors have implicitly 
endorsed their critics’ case. 

The new dividend will be paid on the 
redeemable preference shares (which are 
all owned by the Lucas Workers Bank) 
as well as on the ordinary shares. The 
directors have asked for Treasury per- 
mission to capitalise reserves and issue 
one new share for every redeemable 
preference and ordinary share in issue. 
If this consent is granted the company 
intends also to issue for cash at par 
150,000 new {£1 redeemable preference 
shares to the Workers Bank ; these shares 
will participate in the scrip issue. 

Following the news of the bigger 
interim payment, the £1 ordinary shares 
were marked up by §s. 3d. to 64s., on the 
assumption—for assumption it is—that 
the final dividend will be raised exactly 
in line with the §0 per cent increase in 
the interim payment. This would make 
the full year’s distribution for the year 
to July 31st next 3s. 3d. a share. Even 
on that basis the £1 ordinary shares at the 
current price of 62s. 6d. xd would yield 
only 5.2 per cent. 


SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 


30 ORDINARY SHARES: "Financial Times” index (July 1, 1935 = 100) 
20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: “Financial Times” Index (July, aa 
MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains marked in the 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 21st. 
Next Contango Day : April 2lst. 
Next Settlement Day: April 6th. 


Tue stock market, which had been reason- 
ably firm at the end of the old account, 
began the long Budget and Easter 
account in good fettle. Reading into the 
Economic Survey the possibility of some 
tax reliefs to help investment, investors 
bought equity stocks, producing a gain 
on Wednesday of. 1.§ points in the 
Financial Times ordinary share index to 
138.9. British government securities were 
also firm, with buyers going longer. 
An outstanding feature of the market 
was the surge forward in German issues 
in advance of the ex gratia payments and 
the publication of the formal settlement 
offer. Heavy buying was again reported 
from Switzerland and dealers in the 
foreign market became more convinced 
that much of this demand represented 
buying by the German authorities. In 
the two days before the price of the loans 
were adjusted downwards to the ex gratia 
payments the Young loan gained 7} to 141 
and the Dawes loan 4} to 94}. Some 
profit-taking was reported on Wednesday 
and, after allowing for the ex gratia adjust- 
ments, the Young loan made a net loss 
of 2} and the Dawes loan of 3. The 
ex gratia adjustment in the case of the 
Dawes loan was 8}, and 7} in the case of 
the Young loan. Japanese issues were 
buoyant on President Eisenhower’s state- 


ment about special tariff considerations | 


for Japan. 

The most prominent feature in the 
generally firm equity market was a fresh 
bout of buying of “Gussies” which 
within three days, after some favourable 
comment over the week-end, gained 
1os. 14d. to 78s. 14d. Other store issues 
were supported, as were textile shares; 
Horrockses rising on suggestions of a pos- 
sible bid. The firm denial of the directors 
of the Ritz Hotel of take-over reports 
brought the shares 2s. 6d. down to 32s. 6d. 

Oil shares were also firm with Royal 
Dutch leading the advance after sugges- 
tions of a share distribution had been 
renewed. Having remained quiet at the 
end of the account, Kaffirs turned a littic 
firmer on Wednesday. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





eee a 
1954 | a | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Gross 
. r. 31) Mar. 24, Mar. 31, Mar. 3i, | ,*'*!4; 
| GUARANTEED | 3954) 1954) 1954” | Mar.31, 
B ow | STOCKS § | 1954 
: i ‘oO @:ts' «&. ¢. 
004 99; Exchequer 2%, O3386 100% | 100 |1 110/)2 411 
101} Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 101% 101} 1 610/214 0 
Of 913 Exchequer 3%, eat 63....| 100 | 100% 1,113 2);3 1 21 
995 Serial Funding 137% 1954.| 992 | 994% 018 8\'2 4 2 
99 @ Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 994 | 99% aoe F3 
101 Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 1014, | 101 014 2}2 7 5 
00# 100 ‘War Bonds 24% 54. 56...; 100% | 1008 /1 3111/2 7 TI 
wT 100 # Funding 28° "52-57..... 100 $#§.| 100% | 1211/2 9111 
a] 100 \Nat. Def, e "64-58... .. 10143 | 1018 |1 4 5/212 TI 
i | 1013 War Loan 3% "D0-O9.%... 1017*| 1018 | 1 6 8/213 3! 
954% Savings Bonds 3% "55-65.| 96% | 96% Seo ee St ee 
8) 97g (Funding 24% °56-61..... 974* | 974% | 114111217 Ti 
94 92%, \Funding 3% "59-69...... 934% 933° 12 3 8 3ll 9 
g 1348 [Funding 3% '66-68...... 6S | % a 2 Tis 2 wil 
a 100#% (Funding 4% "60-90...... 1014,*% 101%* 119 2)|314 5e 
g 0 (Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.; 924 | 92% 12 471313 21 
90: (Savings Bonds 24% '64-67) 904° 903° | 2 4 113 7 91 
4 1% {Victory 4% °20-76....... 102 | 1024/12 0 3,316 Of 
87 ‘Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.; 89; | 89% /2 6 0/315 2! 
13+ \Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 95% | 95% |2 6 314 4 5f 
843 \Conv. 3$% aft. April 61.) 864*| 86% |2 4 814 1 3f 
99; 99% (Conv. 34% 1969........ 99% | 99% |11910/311 8 
64j) | 634_ [Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 644* | 64% | 2 210| 317 11F¢ 
is 14 |Treas. 3% aft. April °66..| 754% | 753*|2 3.7/)319 2 
924 (Treas. 34% *77-80....... 944% | 944 +62 4 2)317 5i 
92, \Treas. 34% °79-81....... | 948 | 9448) 2 311) 316 91 
s 83 Redemption 3% ’86-96. . ss 854* | 85% |2 3 41313 41 
§ 844 |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. "52, 8618 | 86/2 4 7/4 1 1f 
64% | 63% \Consols 23%............ 2 64%* 6445/2 2 8/317 6f 
90 4 88%  |Br. Elec, of "GE To. <aiees 904* | 9041'2 6 01314 JY! 
89, 8748 |Br. Elec. 3% '74-17...... 89% | 89% 1/2 5 3) 3514 3! 
205 | 103% jBr. Elec. 44°, Issa xs 104%*| 1044 | 2 1 5 | 318 8¢ 
: 344 iBr. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 5H | 9A1'2 3 21316 4 
86.4 834 iBr. Trans. 3% °78-88..... 8 | 8% (2 5 34315 Ti 
me 90; 8842 'Br. Trans, 3% '68-73..... 904° 90 26 1431410! 
002} 0} (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77..... | 1024 | 102% );2 2 2)318 6! 
86% 84) iBr. Gas 3% °90-95....... 85§* | 852° | 2,5 9/3135 8! 
98} 163 «| Br. Gas 34% Sal Cee ee 973 | 978 |2 2 34314 51 
02; i |Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... | 102% |2 1 41317 3il 


me) ii Low High | 





carliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. 
after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in & * Ex dividend. 
» 12 years approximately. 


Prices. 1962 Prices, 1954 | 
> 4499 “1 Jan. JtoMar.31 


Low [FOREIGN BONDS, 1954") 1954 | 


We 84) | 928 | 904 ‘Aust. 34% °65-69.. | 91} 914 
954 9] 95% 94} | iN. Zealand 34% 62- 65, 954 
} ‘S. Africa 4% °54-59..| 98 98} 
'L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920.. ‘ 73 
\Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 96 96 
IP.L.A. 39% "66-71.... 934 | 93} 
Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 103 | 103 


PP AWAAWA™ 


04) | 1014 103} | 101 





th 66} 80} | 75} |Austria 44% '34-59...| 80 80 
21) | 8 | ¥9%| 11d (Chinese 5% 1913..... 18} | 17} 
14) 49} 956 | 713 German 5%......... 87 864 
02} 65 142 | | 102 German 44’, Parga atc y | 1319 | 134 


‘Japan 5% 1907...... , 148 




















(§) Net yields are 
+ Assumed 


TRUSTEE Price, | Price; | Yield, 
STOCKS AND Mar. 24,/Mar. 31,) Mar. 31, 


1954 


at yn 
4 Vioorwoo™ 


—~ 
Ree ee 


1m MDOWrR|AWwo! 


. z 
* & 


Prices, 1954 7 ” 
oe Last Two | rice, | Price, Yield, 
nn. i to Mar. SI Dividends ORDINARY Mar 24,\Mar. 31,’ Mar. 31, 
High Low | ta) th ¢ STOCKS | 1954 | 1954 1954 
AHS 41 Banks & Discount | te a 
42/3 Ta b\Barclays {1 ......... | 43/6 | 43/6 | 4 1L1llm 
26 588 | Gal 8 MLlopds “A” £5, £1 pal 60/6 | 60/6 | 412 1 
a/' 149 8a ; b\Midland fl fully 17/- | 7%/7- |4 4 3 
12/74} Bhal BBN. Prov. * iB £5, ft pd pd 46 746 |4l1 3 
19/6 9a\ 9 b Westminster, {4,41 80/6 | 80/6 | 495 
| 92/- | “Tal 17pb\Alexanders £2, Pa. | 5/6 9/6 |5 310 
40/10}} 5 al 5 biNat. Disc. “RB” ae | B- | 43/- |3 9 Ww 
44/6 5 a\ 5 b\Union Disc. {1....... | 46 | 46- |4 611 
31/9 4a\ 4 bdjBare.(D.C.&0.)“A" £1 38/6 | 38/6 | 4 3 1 
40/3 7 aj 7 bChart. Bk. of India ‘ 42/60 | 42/6 {|611 9 
INSURANCE 
. 8 | 504 8 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- 10 104 ee 
a 203 | _20ta’ b|Pearl £1, fully pd.. 1419 3 
3548 105tcaa2gte Prudential “A” vil. | 38 39} 15 201 
Breweries, Etc. | 
~ 0, 126e | 104 as Risa se scans 127 127/ | 61411 
.¢ 1/4} ] 15 0) TalDistillers 4/-........- | 39/- | 19 | 414 9 
6 31 | ae bGuinness Wilt 2 has 314 | 316 1514 3 
8/2 4a 8 bilnd Coope 5/-........ | g/49 | 8/44 7 33 
‘ trce of tax,. Yield calculated on gross basis,. (a) Interim dividend. 


| lo earliest date, ld basis 
“SS 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital Seiten, sot fnclades ia yr. 

* net ut Yield basis 

's) Yield basis 153%, as lerecast by Company. “o “Ti. 


(b) Final dividend. 

(k) Also 2% tax free cash bonus; yield basis 

‘ ()) To latest 

(g) Yield basis 15 
) Yield basis 






















(c) Whole year’s dividend. 


18-6%. (i) 12% paid for 9 months; yield basis 1 
as forecast by Company. 


(r) Yield basis 15% after 
-18% gross. (y) Yield 


is 11§% (2) Yield basis 11 a 
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Prices, 1954 | Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Mar.31} Dividends syn nie Mar. 24,| 'Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
serene strccinmiennt | th SO) 1954 1954 | 1954 
High | Low | 
ed STEEL & ENGINEERING | 1, s. de 
49/3 | wat | 12$c| {3 CU Pidiy £5 nck an oul 5/6 | 49/- 6.2 5 
14/10}) 13/1 15 ¢| 5 aCammell Laird 5/-....| 1446 | 14/99 |6 6 Ih 
58/- | 49/9 10 6| 5 aGuest Keen N’fold di. 55/6 | 57/9 5 310 
24/93 ~ 24a 7}b\United Steel £1..:. ee 23/- | 24/6 |7 6 lie 
55/3 47/6 129) ets ree veckstiaes | 53/6 | 55/- 5 9 1 
EXTILES 
37 103} 32/- 4a 11 Od Bradford Dyers f1.../ | 35/6 | 34/6* | 8 13 IL 
28/3 | 24/9 | 12 | 6 aBrit. Celanese 10/-....| 26/9 | 28/--|5 14 3: 
56/6 | 49/44 74d, 5 alCoats (J. & P.) he Bt. | 83 1414 4 
28/- | 25/2 645, 6}aCourtaulds {1 ....... 27/6 | 28/- |5 0 Ok 
55 /~ 47/44 5 a 10 d\Lancs, Cotton f1..... 51/6 | 544 }510 ij 
69/3 | .64/- 20 c 5 a\Patons & Baldwins {1| 66/- | 66/- |6 1 3 
ELECTRICAL : 
46/6 | 41/9 Thal 74b|Assoc. E bets eich | 44/9* | 44/6 |5 1 Oz 
44/- | 38/- 10 cg -24alB.L.C.C. £1 oo. cies | 40/- | 41/7- | 417 7 
44/6 38/6 5 a 64¢6 English hei: Reba | 40/-- | 40 5 0 Om 
43/9 37/9 145) ee ie aaa | 40/- | 39/44;514 4 
| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
20/6 | 18/6 635| 34a/Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 19/6 | 19% +S 1 3 
1/Tk | 6/38 4a 6$d.British Motor 5/-..... | Te | T/6 700 
29/3 | 26/- Tic| %$c\De Havilland £1..... } 28/14 | 27/99 5 $1 
51/- | 35/9 Thc, 12 cFord Motor f1....... | 48/3 | 49/9° | 416 6 
57/44 | 47/14 6a 9 b\ Hawker Siddeley {1..| 56/3 | 57 Ss: $3 
97/- | 80/6 25 < 25 cLeyland Motors {1...| 83/9 | 83/9 |519 5 
37/74 | 31/- 2a 8 b Raleigh Ind. Bimit << 36/6 37/6 &§ 6 8 
70/3 | 66/- 10 6 5 a\Rolls Royce £1...... | 66/10)| 67/6 | 4 8 11 
6/93 |} 5/5} 12 ¢ 12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-...| 6/- | 6/3 | 912 0 
} | SHops & STORES | 
26/-} | 22/9 20 ¢ 10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 23/9 24/9 | 4 010 
36/6 | 32/- | 1561 Tha'Debenhams 10/-...-.| 34/- | 33/99 |613 4 
101/- 92/9 1745; 5 a'Lyons (J.) ) ar £1....| 99/9 99/9 410. 3 
88/9 | 73/10} 35 5, 20 aMarks & Spen. “A” 5/-; 86/6 | 88/- | 3 2 6 
71/1} | 64/- | Wal 40 bWodhmarts &f- ec ateais | 69/9 | 70/3 |4 5 5 
1 
11% | 88 | 305 5 alAnglotranian{l..... 10 | 11g }3 1 6 
77/9 | 56/103} 12)6| 2}a'Burmah Oil {1....... | 73 [Hie-+aa. 5 
£444 | {33h | 12d, 4 a\Royal Dutch 100 f...| £413 | £43 | 3 9 11 
108/3 | 93/44 | 10tb _5talShell Reg. {1........ ae 44 1107/6 |5 1 7 
20/74 | 11/6 | Sta; 15tb _— yi holds 5/-..| 19/6 | 19/3 | 414 5« 
HIPPING 
43/9 | 31/9 1340, 2}aiCunard {1 .......... | 43/- | 43 7 810 
83/3 | 62/6 146 GaP. & O. Def. f1...... | 79/- | 82/- 1427 7 
35/3 | 32/- 10 c¢ 10 qRoyal Mail f1....... | 33/6 | 34/6 | 5 15 lip 
| ISCELLANEOUS 
18/- | 679 2246| 5 alAssoc, Port.Cem.{1..| 71/3 | 70/78 | 4 5 Or 
53/3 44/- 15 ci 16 cBowater Paper {1..7./ 50/- | 52/6 6 111 
40/- | 35/3 4a 6 OSBrit. Aluminium {1..| 39/- | 35/74 | 5,12 3 
43/3 | 36/3 aire! 44% talBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.! 37/— | 38/- 519 7 
$47} $38} 3 b\Canadian Pacific $25.;| $424 | $4323 16 4 4 
6/104; 5/1} Gia) 1135)Ce arreras “B” 2/6..... | 5/43 5/ 8 6 8 
39/9 | 32/6 35 c © a\Decca Record 5/-. | 34/6 | 36/6 | 415 ll 
21/- | 184 it 17}c\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 20/- | 19/6 |519 Sy 
58/9 53/- 8 b} 66 ai imp. Chemical {1 . a 56 /6 57/9 5 3li¢ 
58/7k | 49/9 8$a) 114d)Imp. Tobacco /1..... | 5] /- 52 /- 7 1310 
$714 | $635 |$2-60c\$2-35clInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $685 | $68 ec 3c6 
57/- | 51/6 7ja| 9 b\London Brick Oh. cass} S6f- 1 Sore oe 
67/9 | 63/6 34al 12hd\Tate & Lyle £1...... | 66/3 66/3 | 4 16 10 
68/9 | 60/6 Thal 74o\Tube Investments {1.) 61/3 | 63/3 | 4 14 1€ 
16/3 | 69/- ate 15 blTurner & Newall £1..| 73/9 | 74/9 1413 8 
64/6 | 57/6 6 aU eee i jekdena | 62/6 | 64/3 | 418 ls 
BA UBBER 
6/3 5/6 5 ci 1c\Allied Sumatra {1.. = ~ 6/- 125 0 0 
4/- | 20/3 4c 2ha\jhanzie Tea {1...... A 191/46 1314 § 
45/- | 31/9 1245, 5 ajUnited Sua Betong £1} - 14} 45/- |715 7 
MINES 
6 5 20 a| 40 d\Anglo-Amer. 10/-....|_ 6} | 6&* | 4 16 12 
37/- | 32/6 | 5346 53halBlyvoor 2/6......... %/3 |36/3 |7 7 2 
76/6} | 70/- 60 a 60 b\Daggafontein 5/-..... 71 os 72/9 8 411 
83/—- | 68/3 80 a} 120 b}De Beers 5/- Bearer..| 80/6 | 80/6 12 8 5 
52/- 42/- 174c| 17}c\Johannesburg Con. (1) 44/45 | 43/9 | 8 0 0 
20 16% | 175 & 50 aRhokana f1......... 19 20}* ll 2 3 
* Ex dividend. 
New York Closing Prices 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar, | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
| 24 | 3l | + ; | 24 3i 
ea se 433 oe 
Balt. & Ohio.) 19} | 20} jAm. Smelting. 34 33} |Inter. Paper..} 61 | 62 
ey oe ee | 233 | m. Viscose ../ 354 | 34} [Nat. Distill...| I7§ | 17% 
LV. Ceet..<« 43 “e) of Amer..| 19 eo “ars Roebuck, . 60} 
ennsyl. ..... | 16 Shrysler ..... | 61g | 634 Shell ........ | 91 
Amer. Tel. ... a xen. Elec... . (100 105; Std. Oil of N.J.) 794 ei 
Stand. Gas. 2 7en. aenot .| 644 | = U.S. ces = 3 a 
Inited xo00d ye: esting ouse 
NV. waco 3 39 nter. "Nickel | A 1318 foolworth . -| Le | 43} 


wa Yield at Ae. of face value. 
it (i) Also 5 
date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus.‘ (n) Yield basis 14%. (0) 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, | 

| B BrITIsH OVERSEAS 

e Prices and Wages........++++++ . This week Western Europe : 

| t a t ] ty t ] < * Production and Consumption Mar. 13th Production and Trade...... This week | 
Manpower.....ccsosccassesesreses Mar, 20th British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 13th | 

| External Trade............+.+++: Mar. 27th Western Europe : | 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 20th | 
Industrial Profits.............+ Jan. 23rd United States ..... sesabiasesse - Mar, 27th 

World Trade. ..ccccssescecteas Jan. 23rd 

















1951 1952 1953 1953 ee *4 as 1954 


Unit Mar. 16 | Mar. 23 


Mar. 17 | Mar. 24 | Mar. 31 











WORLD PRICES | | | 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') } 
All ome Lis te ebaseoueans er ps a }1952= 100 126 99 | 89 96 95 94 . sr | uae 9 
POM fats ciscsawkeuieni<Pookioous es 114 100 | 93 99 | 96 | 94 118 | 121 
PE oo as Cotes sollte wees yan 167 99 | 87 83 | 84 | 84 85 85 86 & 
MOM os ca awed gn by i cNo de tacas Da 99 100 | 80 90 | 91 | 90 78 78 80 al 
OU MANNE iosssscescacsseseccess EA Ss) 8 5. ae 96 | el - el Mtl ABE ee | oat] ow 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 | 1954 = ad 
Botree > arene sete 1951 1952 | 1953 Dec. Jan. | Feb | Nov. Dec | Jan Feb, 
Olid series : j ea a | Ba as : Sean at ct ha ~y 7 
Bil CATING Sas cstincstescecsscess |1938= 100 315-0 525°3 | 323-5 Sas°h | > 323°.) .: 319° 522-9 3521-3 520-2 Jl 
Food and tobacco ........s200eeee- ee 255-9| 292-0] 314-6] 305-9| 304-0) 306-7) 512-0] SoB-T) 508-8 sit0 
Materials used in : | June 350, 
Non-food manufacturing ..........- :1949= 100 193-3} 162-1; 145-8 153-4 151-9 150-5 142-4 141-7 os a 
Mechanical engineering............. i 134-3} 149:-9| 145-7 148-9 | 148-6 148-1 147-3 147-6 2 i 
Electrical machinery ..............+ a 151-9} 165-4; 155-2 oh 162-2 161-3 157-0 157-3 15 : i 
Building and civil engineering. ...... @ 125-6| 133-6) 130-4 130-0 131-2 131-0 130-1 130-0 130: aa 
House building.............ccsse++ no 123-0| 130-6 | 128-7] 128-3] 129-0] 129-0] 128-4 | 128-4) 128-6, 1285 J 
Commodities : | 
Cotton, MOS cece cued ecwals one etaee > 223-2 171-9 140:6 144-9; 142-1 142-1 142-1 143-3 144-7 i 
WOM LBW 6 viccics cosets sass secswane pm 252-3} 147-9 171-1 160°9 | 161-1 161-6 173-0 167-0 163-6 a4 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | ie 499-1! 282-8 199-1 264-4 245-2 227-0 167-3 173-1 167-5 aoe 
Softwood, imported..............6. | se 143-5 | 158-0 144-1 151-5 151-7 151-3 138-7 138-9 140-5 1913 
Copper, ex-warehouse (?) ........... 187-5| 220-7| 217-6] 242-6] 242-6] 242-6] 203- 199-6| 195-1 
UK RETAIL PRICES MS: 
interim index : | June 17, 
AB UO i, ss cccccscvsesacsessees 11947 = 10 125 | 136 140 138 138 139 140 140 140 1” 
Jan. 15, | 
Fs SREP E pep rye a 11952 = 10 i 102-6 | 105-8 104-5} 104-4 104-7 106-0 105-6 105-8 | at 
DOUG: sSidash dn 154 pexneinuaeeaces ie 105-4) 111-3] 109-3} 109-2] 109-6] 110-9} 109-6} 110-2| 103 
ONE esis on ci coins besorgen 1938=100 2021 . 222} 928 225; 225] 225 228 227 228 al 
PE a So Besa uses Swe wudasonde . 191 | 221 | 233 229 | 229 | 230 232 230 231 | 7 
ath Die POO ee ea nase Cecnewat in 119 | 122 | 129 124 | 124 | 125 131 131 132 055 
Ciotn Bs ooo tians ene dd incVewt i se 249 | 259 253 252 | 251 | 252 255 255 254 | 
en a eee Y 117 197| 207 203; 203! 203 213 214 215; a 
Household durable goods ........... Rg 288 | 294 | 286 289 291 ! 290 285 286 285 | 951 
BME . £5 god causeinbt casts sk benaes 8 318 255 | 256 256 256 | 256 257 257 257 a1 
SUOOOR ST 55 kab ino i Chae phen s 386 | 387 386 | 386 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | i «4 
consumer spending)........ceceeee 1938= 100 48 | 45 | 44 44 44 44 44 44 4 | 
UK TERMS OF TRADE(® | | | | 
import prices : | | 
BE MME co 6s Svcuccnn eek uae 11953=100 117 | 113 | 100 103 103 102 98 | 98 98 . 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... “ 100 | 104 | 100 99 99 | 99 99 | 99 99 1 
Daeid MARU oo cncekcaacacvcacs per 140 | 123 | 100 104 | 102 | 101 99 100 98 
Export prices : e 
BW OE Fin licsc to ie ss cuccn topes a 98 | 103 | 100 102 | 101 | 101 99 99 99 100 
All manefactures 23 ca oc ce cve eves es He 98 | 103 | 100 102 | 101 | 101 99 99 100 } 91 
MONE ek die todas du kone seas penen “i 89 | 99 | 100 me } 104 103 96 97 96 | 100 
Engineering products .............. s | 100 me | 101 | 100 100 99 100 102 
Textiles and clothing .............. ‘e 119 | 109 | 100 100 100 100 100 101 101 | 
Terms of trade : | : 4 
Ratio of import to export prices..... - 118 109 | 100 101 102 101 99 99 99 | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | nd 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | = 100-0 17-5 83-7 19-3 80-0 73-8 71-5 71-9 | 
| 
UK WAGES | ae | | 
Weekly wage rates: une 30, 
AM GUM cos 55 ee eks este kes 1947 = 100 120; 130 136 134 134 135 137 138 139 | W 
WRbiy dos kccicen dosibechas kaa Peo 119 129 134 132 132 134 136 136 se 
WON cis ss cicks pinuka wee kexks z 123 | 133 | 140 138 138 138 143 143 143 
Weekly earnings :(°) 
A WN seo eh ic we sees s. 4. 141 1; 151 11; 160 1 a se 
MO Sica vcs LA Oh PR EE UE CA RARE - 166 0; 178 6; 189 2 ae 
WOON 5 eS Fine che San ae eRe See is 90 1 | 96 4 102 5 
Oct j 
DE WORROE <i vk scned o cb cxeie ces }1938= 100 265 | 285 301 
WOW 5s dcviins score inte nis ice Be 241} ° 259 274 a 
WOOO 6 os ewe bbc cdad oe 277 | 296 315 





(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 
tions made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 


(*) Surve 


(*) The index of retai 


| 


aa 


* 





res up to July, 1953, relate to delivery prices 


as been linked back to 1938 with the aid of ee 
(*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are there 
ys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. 
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: (*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity f 
reland and Sweden, electricity and mahufactured gas; and Austri 


re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers 


ia, manufact 


trade ; Belgium 


ee ns Coe 


urg- 


any excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Average of third 


i 


i 


Austria Belgium | Denmark} France eI Greece | Ireland | Italy pene | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 

1938 ...«ciecs teneeere dane 118 82 77 90 193} 132 7%6| 101 89 | 81 67 63 

1068 . ccukeaad 181 114 117 131 231 171 124 | 147 130 133 110 133 

1953 .. .acasivasseemane als 114 119 126 252 193 ae 161 144 139 110 i 

1953, Augiiill:scwokvssscicee 178 113 121 93 244 | 195 139° 136 142 137 109 * 
September .........6. 197 117 130 124 265 207 oid 167 153 149 115 + 
Octobe aisaeseysvns 205 | 117 128 128 271 | 223 180 161 148 121 Fe 
November .........4. 207 120 128 131 282 | 229 173 151 152 120 os 
December. ....22+.40. ea 117 | 119 135 266 | 229 172 | 152 137 | 119 

sare eS 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
| mn. mn, mn. 000 mn. mn. | ’000 mn, mn. | '000 mn. mn. mn. | mn. mn. 
Monthly are or | schillings francs | kroner | franes D. marks | drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner £%. 
calendar months |-——— . Snicati mpabochage mia acictpii ctuliec Sunaina 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
, hac Sk nll ass see x 

1938 ... c.gageyeaioubesas 50 1,922 | 135 3-84 | 505 | 1-2 3-45} 0-94] 118 99 174 12-5 

IGS ... chen yeehedcebye eas 1,163 | 10,252 650 | 132-64} 1,350) 432-9] 14-35 | 120-48 694 520 7146 | 129-7 

1953 .... sce deetenguueuday 1,106 | 10,094 573 | 121-52} 1,334 15-28 | 124-75 738 543 680| 124-3 

1953, September .........06 993 | 10,312 618 | 117-98 1,359} 577-5| 13-40| 119-56 770 523 668; 124-9 
Octobe .« igaen tess 1,092 | 10,642 635 | 110-80 1,432 | 676-8| 18-44| 120-95 803 541 730| 134-7 
November ........006 1,263 | 10,407 610 | 122-37 1,475 | 862-2} 16-22) 122-47 806 559 738 | 130-9 
December... ..... 0.006 1,361 | 10,585 606 | 118-79 1,581 ua 17-04 | 130-30 833 679 777 | 159-5 

1954, January ........ece0. 1,207 | 9,898 576 | 135-20} 1,313 15-70 | 132-30 | 840 540 | 709 94-9 

= ——=—=s 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
SO ca ee ET Re ges BU eee Eig Arca ct TER ae Se TEES oo 25 

938... icovsieed ee eaweces 30| 1,806 | 128 2-55 | 468 | 0-9} 2-02} 0-88) 87 65 154 12-1 

NOGR .. . .cneduesuamn tae 900 | 10,212 | 483 | 118-04 1,409 | 149-9) 8-41 | 72-02 | 660 337 674 84-7 

ISS .... ccckebenkcueeaas 1,099 | 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 we | 980}. FTO 717 303 637 92-4 

M1953, September .......s00 1,252 | 9,527 514 102-24 1508 | 318-2) 11-53] 14-96 | 768 304 107 74-1 
» October Sis sn5 eadeee 1,249 | 10,308 574 | 123-95 1,725| 635-6) 10-68| 86-03 | 806 344 740 91-3 
» November ......csees 1,267 | 9,664 599 | 135-38 1,645 | 504-7 | 9-11} 84-45 | 737 307 7374 111-0 
» December....c.cceees 1,367 | 9,874 521 | 125-06 2,095 ne 10:00 | 94-79 | 681 321 | 709 | 139-6 
1954, January . i... ..s.0s0e% | 1,040} = 9,596 | 477 | 120-17 1,502 | 8-10| 15-40 758 303 | 585, = 13-8 
J _ — ! = ———— hie = — = _- — = — ———<———— ————— ————————SS eee 

BALANCE 

‘ — : as 

A938 ... ivchagwenaueeenees —- 2/|/— 16)/— T)—1-29| — 37| — 0-4] — 1-43| — 0-06 —- 33)/— Wi] — o0¢ 

162 .... His eee ee ee — 23|/— 39) — 67] —14-60' + 59| —283-0 | — 5-94 | —48-46 —- 183}/— 12| — 4-0 

BS .. .. su gadelenelunnwes _ T}— 680) — 65) — 4:28 + 208 es — 5-18 | —47 ot |} — 20;— 435) — 31-9 

1953, September .........6: + 259} — 785} — 103 | —15-74| + 149 | —259-4| — 1:87] —44-60|— 2|— 219) + 39) — 50-8 
Oct asso a's bbes os + 157| — 334| — GL} 413-15} + 293| — 41-2) — 7:76] —34-92|} + 3) — 197} + 10} — 43-4 
November ...... 0.00. +  4|)— 743) — 12] 413-01} + 170} —357-5| — 7-11] —38-02|}— 69) — 22/+ 1] — 19-9 
December... 20.0000 + 6}/— T1L| —. 8 | + 6-27) + 514 aw | — 7-04} —35-51 | — 152) — 38) — 68] — 19-9 

194, January... issn sees — 167|— 302|—* 99| —15-03| + 189 — 7:60} —56-90} — 82) — 237|— 124] — 21-1 

r j j | 
— _ — ad _ _ ~ ~ —~ — —_———-- - - ~ - a ~— — — — — — — —— ——— 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS meee el Pare aes 

B98... ca peimeaelaieeel 266| 93; ais|. 102; —-249| 79| 92]  18| 100 94 91 

A352 ... i cagaus Meee 217 | 121 147 | 129 | 241 98 | 158 | 132 | 128 118 220 

ASS .. 60 Gereaeeewaene ses 210}: |... at 130 271 110 | 176]... 141 117 ‘ 

1953, Agua cs tec... 198 | 117 169° 105 257 92 145 | 150 119 112 215 
September .....-...-. ie} ee. 125 984} 96 170| 167 138 | as 
Octet 555 canincccias 202 | 131 a 122 306 ai 130 161 | 171 144 | 234 
November ........00. 224 130 a 131 310 sa 113 180 175 151 | 133 253 
December... i... és 256 “ ‘ 133 335 - 144 182 coe 169 | es 

§ 

Lo . s.! @epear = a > te 
938 issue 9 125 530 | 136 125 156 123 111 | 107 

B52 . isccheiveds cokes 202 138 186 209 670 164 140 256 140 134 | 150 

B93... cssaednseedeai yas 270 144; .. 221 183 185 | 144 M8 fb as 

ee eeeee } 

A953, August .....s.esee0e 287 137 200 116 765) .. 191 141 287 145 149% 88 
» September ........00. 296 148 ei 193 783 es 229 148 349 149 ed 143 
» OCG OoaFiv ease skh 302 150 ‘ig 235 900 a 199 179 366 170 186 
» November .........-. 309 153}. 260 Oi = «. 175 169 341 151 | 164 209 
mber........ Sess 339 154 | we 246; 1079) ... 152 209] + 151 [A oe 





with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 
ani manufactured gas g P os Special ‘eade teaches 
quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended March 3lst, 
there was an “above-line” deficit (after 
allowing for SinKing Funds) of £51,770,000 
compared with a deficit of £68,768,000 in the 
previous week and a deficit of £78,301,000 in 
the corresponding period of last year bringing | 
the cumulative surplus to £93,638,000 
(£88,124,000 in 1952-53). There was a net 
“ below-line” receipt of £44,217,000 which 
brought the total cumulative deficit 
£285,586,000 (£435,694,000 in 1952-53). | 


to 


April 1, | April 1, | Days Days | 






































| Esti- 1952 | 1953 jended | ended | 
£7000 mate to to Mar. | — i 
| 1953-54 | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31,} 31, | 3 | 
1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1964 
| icselenciiasies Malattie ae 
l 
Ord. Revenue | | 
Income Tax....... 11782,250 11736,233 |1730,991 | 56,880: 60,095 
en tee oS ib sts | 127,000} 131,200; 132,400] 5,600; 6,000 
Death Duties .....| 160,000] 151,850; 164,500] 4,500 6,000 
Stamps 52,000] 50,250, 56,600] 1,600) 2,000) 
Profits Tax & E P 2 214,000} 376,100; 188,400} 9,400 7,200 
Excess Profits Levy} 99 500 2,950; 65,850 750; 2,700 
Special Contribu } i | 
tion and 7 daber \ 1,000 2,020) 1,390 30 70 | 
Inland Revenue. .} J } ; 
Total Inland Rev. 2435, 750 (2450, 603 5 2340, 131 78, 760 84,065 
So sciaidaiiiiaaiee sid ii caeasll te seluieaae 
Customs... : 1044 300 102 4, 498 1042, 396 24, 085 22 768 
RECS 505. 0h s Faves 680,480} 739,093) 721,975119,735' 10,935 | 
Total Customs and 
Excise 40 ccnede’ 11724,780 11763,591 1764,371143,820 33,703 | 
Motor Duties ..... 69,000 —— 73,115 310 
PO {net receipts)..| 2,685) ... |. 3,659 
Broadcast Licences) 16,000} 14,800} 16,400} 1,200; 1,350 
Sundry Loans.....; 25,000] 24.681! 38,014 | 79 
Miscellaneous .,... 95,000} 117,382; 136,099 10, 475 25,272 
WOR ic eks ese ea 4368,215 38,715 4368,130 34255 141120 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ..... | 615,000] 576,411; 579,760] 2,773) 736 | 
Payments to N. Ire-} | } | 
land Exchequer..| 48,000] 44,662; 50,064] 2,904 2,568) 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000} 10,483} 9,324 461 312 | 
Supply Services ... "|3586,286 685,809 3599,719 1205940188995 | 
ce er eee 4259, 286 15, 364 4238, 867 12078'192610 
Sinking Funds ....! 35,227! 35,6251 478) 220 | 


“” Above-line™ Surplus or “1 + = _ 
DOT, oo a cn'b s ceegs dunn 88,124; 93,638) 78,301 51,770 | 

“ Below-line ” Net Expen 
GUUS. . co cctavccsensee 523,818) 379,224 


+ | + 
$5,251 44,217 | 


23,050 7,553 | 


Nat Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


|—53,773 | 
20,800 
— 56,759 |— 38,088 


ui, 595 nas| 
1,700, 50} 
2,098) 708 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 






Ways and Means” 


} Treasury Bills Advances 


Total 


— 







Public 
Depts. 


| Bank of 


| Tender | England |} 


Tap 






Dec. 31. 4.865: 5* 250-1 . | 5,103-6 
Ke 
Jen. Oks | 3,110-0 | 1,679-9] 249- we | 5,039+5 
mr sey | 3110-0 | 1.570-04 265-6 «| 4985-7 
aoa. 3,090-0 | 1669-9] 266-1 | <.. | 4.846-0 
ae ae | 3,060-0 | 1442-6) 245-4 | <. | 4.746-0 
We 853 | 3,040-0| 1,362-51 236-0 | ... | 4,638-5 
» 33....2 | 3oge-0| 1303-8] 265-7 | <.. |.4,609-5 
” 20..... | 3,040-0/ 1331-9] 293-5 | =. | 4665-4 
Ca 3,050-0 | 11320-5} 279-2 | 4'649-6 
Mar. 6..... ‘ae 1,358-2] 286-2 | 1-0 | 4705-4 
eas, 3,080-0 | 1.345-51 301-7 | O-3 | 4)727-4 
MMe oka 3,100-0 | 1359-7] 369-6 |. ... | 4/829-2 
Se 4,491°4 327-9 | |... |4:819-4 





* In consequence of official pares 
connection with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock 
issued in October, it was impossible to calculate the at ow 
between tap and tender bills until all the -_ ere 
passed their original maturity date. 


—_, 


Na 


By Rm epalllg Be 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepir was generally short in Lombard 
Street in the week covered by the Bank 
return. The authorities stepped in with 
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THE 


— OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


oe 































small purchases of bills, mainly indirectly Mar. 
through the banks, on Friday, Monday — 
Issue ment* : 
and Wednesday, but on the two latter days reas ea iss | seal 
this was not sufficient to save one or two Notes in Soukied dept... 59. “4 
houses from small borrowing at the Bank Govt. debt and securities® 1,621-5 16214 
» . Other securities........ ‘ 0 O48 
at the penal rate. Stringency during the Gold atin tuk tellion 2-9 2 
week also forced houses to sell June bills 
Banking Department : 
at 23% per cent, though on Saturday and | Deposits m 
; i i blic accounts........ Se 15-9 17-0 306 
Tuesday the banks were again buying Sey een aL ee | = 
these bills at 21% per cent. s i DOG ivi <a hee Vhke aes 269-3 281-0 262-7 
The market maintained its bid at QUES oo ic cevececensass 74:7 64-¢ 12-9 
ate : ROME «ec ebudesecekb uate ‘ 390-3 263-6 367-2 
£99 9s. 5d. for the £270 million of bills | securities: 
that were on offer at last week’s Treasury Government ...+.+++++. 342-4} 295-8 5034 
. ° ‘ d ad ances . 9-7 75 15°3 
bill tender ; but as total applications rose |  Dicoun's and advances .. ae 165! 154 
by nearly £40 million to £405.2 million TONS a ks ccaseuareueeks 365-7 319-8 | 334-5 
B. 43-2 62-2 51 3 
the market’s allotment fell from 60 to §2 anking depavisuent reserve “4 °, 
per cent. The offer at yesterday’s tender |“ Proportion” .........+++. 1-0 1) bY 
was maintained at £270 million. al 
: *:G t debt 11,015,100, capital + 555,000, 
There has been a good turnover in the Fiduciary issue increased tron £1, 575 million to { million 
first fortnight of dealing in the London | on March 17, 1954. 
gold market (discussed in more detail in 
a note on page 46 of this issue). The BILLS 
price at the first fixing on March 22nd TREASURY a 
was 248s. 6d. (compared with the Bank of eceags | Allotul 
England’s former price of 248s.); it fell | Date of Rate i 
to 248s. 4d. on the following day and by | Tender iceent | Rats 
a further $d. on the Wednesday. Since d %,° 
then the price has hardened, as is shown 
: 1953 
in our enlarged table below. Mar. 27 | 250-0 | 334-6 48 0-20 61 
The Bank return shows an outflow of : 
_ ; Dec, 24 | 250-0 | 338-9 a TH | 8 
notes of {11.1 million. Public accounts 
> : 1954 : ~ 
rose sharply and bankers’ deposits fell by Jan. 1} 250-0 | 316-6 | 250-0} 42 8-29 73 
over £18 million to the low level of £262.7 |", 8| 230-0 | 319-3 | 230-0] 42 7-90 a = 
million. Gold coin and bullion has been | » 38 | 220°0 | 335-6 | 210-0 | es 
valued at 248s. 5d. per oz. «99 | 2200 | 362-0 | 220-0} 42 11-04 = & 
t -0 | 386-4 | 220-0] 41 3-68 #9 
LONDON MONEY RATES Fem. 5 | as0-0 | 360-9 | 250-0] 41 4-00) St 
» 219} 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0 | 41 5-56 S 
Bank rate (irom % | Discount rates eof oe eee 
maee BEEN pene ess Some Mar. 5| 270-0 | 412-9 | 270-0] 41 3-83 5 
rates (max) ia » 42%| 270-0 | 414-6 | 270-0] 42 2-61 % 
BOWE. «35s saxson 1 Mp 2 , «6-19 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0] 42 3-64 | 
Discount houses .. : | mont - » 26| 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0 | 42 3-62 52 
Money— Day-to-day. tl Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... a 2 * © Os March 26th tenders for 91 day wae ot £2 s S 
mont secured about 52 cent of the sum or; hig 
a income 6 months i tenders were ‘allotted in full. The ie aileiig yesterday was fat 
‘a maximum amount of £270 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
ms 
Official .: 
| Rates Market Rates : Spot 4 
| March 31 March 25 March 29 | March 30 | Mar) Sl 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-81 oe 2-814-2-81§ | 2-81 -81}~-2-81 2. $1 2- “ut 2- sah 2 BL 
Canadian $ ...... ce 2-T34-2-7 . -144-2- 748 2» 15h 
French Fr.......- 972-6 ~-984 “Uets, 1 = pe ts} 7824 
Swiss Fr. :....... 12-154-12-33 ~12-224}12-223-12- . 2° 12-22}}12-22; 12: i 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138- -95-141- 40-25 140- 140- 2 140 140-30,140-20 140:9 | 
Dutch Gid. 21... 0-56-10-72 }10-65§-10-6 10 sat “65 “Io. 10-64 10- _. 10- 654. 10 4 | 
W. Ger, D-Mk pe: ‘St = “aD Ss, -11-7 11-72 a3 11-7 724-11 | 
Port ; -10 | 79- Io) 9 30-10 | 
Swedish Kr....... 4: orp a8 ~14- 549)14-54 re oA 14 “54 -S4p4 on 14-54) | 
Danish Kr. ...... 19. -195-19-4 h. -41$-19- 42}/19-414-19-4 He 3 is. 4 “18 42 19. 42 “io. -42§)19-42) 19-45 
Norwegian Kr 9-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}; 20-01-20-014| 20 “20: O1f 20 1}/20-00$-20-014) 20-01 20-0lk 
One Month Forward Rates ‘ 
ic. pm-par ic. pm-par pat 
—*&. dis dis c. dis he a ¢, dis ds Lo. dis 
MG pase has tii a isi “J i dis 
2-Ie. 2-Ic. pm 2-1c. crete pn 
j po-pac Low and hppa f pm-pet i 
f-ic. pm . pm Sac. pa lc. pm “lc. pa 
oS yay pm: 2g ‘pa iim ets oe 
16 pm 6 pm pm 16 pa 
16 pm—par 2 pen pat 16 pu pat 
16 pm-I6 dis 16 pail dis Te) dis ib pe dis | 16 x paié dis | 16 pm 10 ds 
Gold Price at Fixing 
? 
Price (s. d. per fine o£.)..5....... 248/34 248/4 rie 248/54 943/54 
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Fea epee cesena| 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
































04 Head Office: 

21% | BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
7:2 Established 1824 

3 The Finest Service 

* for 

=i All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
a8 THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ate ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


1 8 The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
Z would become a great inland port should 
4 the plan for connecting the waterways of 
5 Northern Italy and the Ticino be carried out? 


Butvorybody 


that Locarno, a famous holiday resort with 





ad, 


it its landscape crowned by the Madonna del 
Sasso pilgrimage Church, has often been 
=a front page news in international politics. 
The Locarno Branch of the Union Bank of 
“7 Switzerland is always prepared to be of 
assistance to you and other visitors, on 
1 matters of finance. 
alg The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
o porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
Be and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been Uj N | 0 N 3 A x K 
: | progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
“10 | throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
s At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 0 - S Ww j T Z i R L A M D 
Oh in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
| national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
a | Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
- | Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
i | SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
i THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, OER 29 SRANCEES THROUCHOUT SWIFIERLAND 
“" AUSTRALIA AND CHINA Capital, fully paid............. etedccsssense Swiss Francs 80,000,009 
a ‘os Bor ie nee Reserves ....... peabeocccsentovens doeabentbid Swiss Franes 65,000,009 
‘ Realms PST eRe hdien at the Total Assets.......... sieswisncteabenqenniees Swiss Franes  2,082,406,13) 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
aii the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- BANKUNION 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF 
INFORMATION 


as IN THE9O’s this == 
double-decker 


steam omnibus served the public up and 
down the Thames Valley. 

Buses come and buses go. But one 
London Omnibus has been serving the 
public for over 200 years—the “omnibus” 
collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people offered 
by the London Assurance. Here are a 
few of them: 


SCHOOL SUMS 


When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking 
out an Educational Policy long before school 
bills get really formidable, they find this 
problem greatly simplified. 


SAFE GUARD 


You may be very cautious about your 
valuables. Your safe may be sound; your 
watchdogs may bite. But even so, valuables 
vanish and furs fly. Sentimental value apart, 
the loss won't hurt so much if you have an 


All-Risks policy to safeguard you. 
‘TOP HAT’ EVENINGS 


Directors and senior executives, unlike 
those they employ, are often left to provide 
for the evening of their much-taxed days as 
best they can out of savings. The London 
Omnibus carries a ‘Top Hat’ scheme; which 
fits almost anyone who wants a ‘Top Hat’. 


FURTHERMORE .... 


If you would know more about any of 
the policies outlined here, if we can provide 
information about any other policies or about 
insurance problems generally —pray make 
what use of us you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Department V, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very goovt feople ke deal vith” 
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EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 







Will they take 


= 
ships in 
South 


America ? 


Wuerner you are exporting 
liners or launches, tractors or transformers, the markets 
of Latin America pose special questions about currency, 
import regulations and exchange control. As the only 
British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we are particularly well equipped to answer these 
questions promptly and accurately, and to advise and 
assist you in many other ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 56 Branches in South and Central America, is an 
invaluable summary of economic information for all 
who trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send 
you a specimen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE ST. 





HUDDERSFIELD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Trustee Invest- | 
Depositors ... 3,291,458 ments... 3,622,935 | 


Taxation, etc. 350,556 Cash...... 580,837 
Reserves.... 1,294,139 Premises etc. 194,240 


£23, 100,632 £23, 100,632 


| BALANCE SHEET 

| (abridged) 
| As at 3Ist December, 1953 ! 
| Liabilities Assets | 
| é e | 
|| Shareholders . 18,164,479 Mortgages . . 18,702,620 | 














Write for Investment Booklet to : | 
BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD | 
LONDON OFFICE | 

BRITANNIA HOUSE, 203, STRAND, W.C.2. | 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY | ra 


(Incorperated in Canada with Limited Liability) by 5 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, [953 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 












325% 
= <* 
The volume of freight traffic was second only to that of the previous year, while gross THE STANDARD < ; ae 
ear s of your railway operations were higher than ever before as a result of increases in ate 
freight rates which became effective aay, ” the naert Although the reduction in traffic aos 
voh was fairly general and was particularly marked towards the end of the year, there L 3 28 
wer nportant increases in certain commodities. The carryings of grain and grain products, IFE A SS u R AN Cc E co M PANY i ; ; 
while at a high level, declined somewhat despite the harvesting of one of the largest grain ahs a 
crops in Canadian history Stocks of grain remaining available for rail shipment were the Jee 
high on record, ps es 
Mounting wage costs and the failure to achieve the traffic volume which had been hoped #4 
for e beginning of the year made it necessary, by mid-year, to curtail maintenance expen- 3 
ditu and so to defer part of the work which it had been planned to undertake to maintain fe 
you iway property. Despite this step, a expenses increased by an amount sufficient M I N t MU M he 
to overtake the increase in gross revenues et earnings from railway operations were, oie y 
the e, at the same level as in the previous year, and thus, once again, were far from announces ‘ } 
sufficient to provide a fair return on your railway investment. 


he Income, Profit and Loss, and Land Surplus Accounts of your Company show the PRE MIU M 
following results for the year ended December 31, 1953, the 


or eupatereattel! 


Gross s Earnings e “e eo ewe $470,571,371 PLAN : 
Wi ng Expenses. mn eve eee ove ese one ose 441 686,799 < 
Net Earnings ove ove eee ese eee ose eee eve s 278,884,572 
Other Income wad ene wee ove ese éab ben wh 16,802,051 & 
$ 45,686,623 al ee 
ned Change: iiaa See ae cael eh a 14,236,161 and the best of everythingin Life Assurance. 
Ne Income nb Bias oi eta aa aca Te a $ 31,450,462 Small premiums, large sums assured — 
og ee Che” eae ne, > ; 
Seeieee te os sae =) and with all that 
re A share in the profits of the Compan 

Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account ang $ 7,609,402 Ss emt pro ts 0 om y- 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT | Write for the leaflet which will give you 
Pre nd Loss Balance, December 31, 1952 $270, 456,446 ‘ & 
Ba of Income Account for the year ended December 31, "1953... 8 7,609,402 the details. 
Pe of steamship insurance recoveries representing excess over 


et book value, S.S. Empress of Canada, and compensation for 
ased cost of tonnage replacement ‘ seat 3,471,477 


Excess of considerations received for sales of properties over book : T ce e STAN DARD 
values, and miscellaneous items... ove bee jute ott 1,756,924 
rs 12,837,803 
Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1953, as per Balance Sheet . $283,294,249 Li F E A S Ss U & a N Cc E Cc ° M P os NY Est. 1825 
LAND ieee Seatac ACCOUNT 


Land Surplus December 31, 1952 . $ 77,225,695 ‘ ° , 
ag Receipts from Petroleum Rents, Royalties and You rs for Life 

















Reservation Fees ate acs sae «» $7,305,961 
Land and Townsite Sales... ans ion ints ae 
Miscellaneous Receipts gre eee eos ese ‘ 2 
ii r $ 11,370,662 Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
Ei 4 ; 
Administrative and Other Expenses pend -. $$ 620,672 : C4 
Taxes (incl. $2,900,000 income —— iid ‘on 3,284,146 London Office : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E Cc 
inventory Value of Lands Sold on “ os . 
Miscellaneous... on exe aes eee eas 4,087 
3,994,971 
7,375,692 
Land Surplus December 31, 1953, as per Balance Sheet $ 84,601 387 
SD 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ASSETS 
Property Investment : 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steamships ahd eee $1,166,086,931 
improvements on Leased Property .. ads ook 136,259,059 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies z re 133,908,438 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ese 64,053,331 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous Properties one 109,694,018 
$1,610,001 777 
Other Investments : 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlied Companies .~ - «+ $% 74,100,434 
Miscellaneous Investments bes ‘se 46,108,411 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies bos ose 12,576, O18 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settlers... ie 458 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites rie ane 592.014 
sold Lands and Other iain one wee eee 8,182,599 
insurance Fund ... . ‘oe eee eee eee trees 
teamship Replacement F og ne eee eee 5 ’ 
o Replacement Fund 179,766,333 9 
Current Assets : 


aterial and Supplies ... 


Asents’ and Conductors’ Balances = aa he eee 16,951,632 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... aa ‘ah eee oat 4 
cvernment + oe Resa tues oll 39,298, 153 


166,444,523 
Unadjusted Debits : 
surance Prepaid bin ase ae oo © 120,958 


amortized Discount on Bonds oe ots eés ooo 3,289,262 Known as THE CHIYODA BANK, LIMITED 
Other Unadjusted Debits 3,173,511 























6,583,731 
—_____- from October 1, 1948 to June 30, 1953 
$1, 962,796,364 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock : 
Ordinary Stock ios sie eos 8 345,174,925 
cference Stock—4% Non-cumulative — ... 2a ose 137,256,921 $ 482,431,846 
Perpetual % Consolidated Debenture Stock vie oo § 390073. 
d eee eee ose 324, 
edged as collateral to bonds 292,548,888 
cunded Debt : Sab see eee ee oad ooo 126, 1 14,000 
urrent Li bili ti 
Re a a Ca he mel Capital paid-up: '¥2,750,000,000 
Audited Vouchers a ot Sam owe yee eee 14,576,903 ‘ 
Net Traffic Balances |. as 2,961,351 Head Cffice: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japam 
cellaneous Accounts Payable ese ooo 9,588,544 
Accrued Fixed Charges ‘dia oe ioe « 1,048,738 Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
¥ nmatured Dividense Declared eae ey “an one 11,906,439 
. ther Current Liabilities ss. se use enw 6,SIDTIG ag New York Agency: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
eferred Li ‘ 4,023,308 . . 7 
Reserves ond Candin’ Credits: ce eng. ee cai hie London Representative Office: 82, King William Street, 
“epreciati R os eve eee nee . . 
ir vestmene Reserecs 290 ee ins we ons 1,181,330 Lendon, E.CA. 
insurance Reserve ‘de eee tee ose eve 13,188,540 
Contingent Reserves on oie we coo eve 4,118,819 
Nadjusted Credits ee a oe is a 4,982,514 576,657,603 
Land Surphca capital and Debenture Steck... aw 4/60 387 Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” 
Profit and Loss Balance ove eee a os - 283,294,249 
$1, 962,796,364 
ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President and Comptrolier. 
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TIME INCORPORATED 


(NEW YORK) 


An Eventful Year 


International Appeal of Company's Magazines 


Strong Circulation Positions Maintained 


Life en Espanol Wins Immediate Popular Acceptance 


New York (chairman of the board, Mr. 
Maurice T. Moore; President, Mr. Roy BE. 
Larsen), covering the year 1953, has been circu- 
lated to stockholders. Time Incorporated pub- 
lishes Time, Life and Fortune magazines, House 
& Home and the Architectural Forum. Time and 
Life also appear in various international editions. 
‘Net profit for the year was $8,144,000, or $4.18 
per share of common stock outstanding at the end 
of the year. This compares with a net profit for 
1952 of $7,750,000, or $3.97 per share. 

Dividends have now been paid by the company 
without interruption for the past twenty-four 
years. The 1953 dividends amounted to $2.50 per 
share, a total of $4,887,000, as compared with 
$2.374 per share in 1951 and 1952. 

Revenues from operations totalled $170,449,000 
the highest in the company’s history, This com- 
pares with $156,786,000 for 1952. The increase of 
$13,663,000 is attributable primarily to increases 
in advertising revenue. 

Net profit before taxes of $16,259,000 for 1953 
was the highest in the company’s history, but the 
net after taxes was less than was reported for the 
years 1948 and 1950. 

While circulation and advertising revenues 
during 1954 will depend to some extent on the 
course of the economy, they are presently running 
slightly ahead of the similar period last year. We 
expect to see them well maintained for the year as 
a whole. Costs and expenses will be at a some- 
what higher level in certain areas, but operating 
efficiencies in many departments of the company 
are expected to offset any material increase in the 
over-all level. 


Tk: annual report of Time Incorporated, 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


The past year was one of expansion in many 
varied fields of activity. 

At the beginning of the year, the company 
published its first foreign language magazine, Life 
en Espatiol, which met with immediate popular 
acceptance in Spanish-speaking countries in Latin 
America. 

During the year the company continued develop- 
ment work on another new magazine, a sport 
weekly. While final decision is reserved, we are 
proceeding on the basis that the magazine will 
come out this year. Currently we have a staff 
working on its editorial and publishing plans, 
under the direction of H. H. S. Phillips, Jr., as 
publisher, and Sidney L. James as managing 
editor. 

In July March of Time production activities 
were suspended, although its inventory of pro- 
grams continued to be sald to television stations. 

Construction of the $27,500,000 pulp mill in 
south-east Texas, in which the company has a 
one-half equity interest, is proceeding on schedule 
and it is believed that this mill, when completed 
later in the year, will be one of. the most modern 
mills of its kind in the world. 

In June, 1953, the company purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Intermountain Broadcasting 
and Television Corporation in Sait Lake City, the 
licensee of stations KDYL, KDYL-FM and 
KDYL-TV, and in March, 1954, contracted to 
purchase 100 per ceht of the stock of Aladdin 
Radio and Television, Inc., in Denver, the licensee 
of stations KLZ, KLZ-FM and KLZ-TV. 


CIRCULATION OF MAGAZINES 


The average net paid circulations of the various 


editions of our magazines as compared with 1952 
were as follows: 


1953 1952 
EMO. 5 Sc ne0teees ceebneeé 5,473,000 5,326,000 
FONE S05 te cahiate ti ae as 1,769,000 1,719,000 
FOVtONe © i oH saas eoieace 245,000 249,000 
Time International (com- 
NNR bia ns kes as 377,000 351,000 
Life International ...... 285,000 302,000 
Life en Espaifiol ........ 216,000 _ 














ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1953 1952 
Architectural Forum 47,000 46,000 
House & Home ........ 97,000 106,000 


As indicated by these figures, all the magazines 
continued to show strong circulation demand and 
reader acceptance. avai 

Life passed the 5,400,000 mark and maintained 
its leadership among weekly magazines. Effective 
February 1, 1954, Life increased its circulation 
base for computing advertising rates by 200,000 
to 5,400,000. 

Time again showed an increase and as of 
January 4, 1954, it raised its circulation rate base 
from 1,700,000 to 1,800,000. 

Fortune, Architectural Forum and House & 
Home continued their circulations at substantially 
previous levels. House & Home's slight loss 
reflected the dropping out of some initial non- 
professional! subscribers. 

The combined circulations of the four inter- 
national editions of Time were 377,000 compared 
to 351,000 in 1952, with each edition showing an 
increase over 1952. ; 

The circulation of Life International's world- 
wide English language edition declined from 
302,000 to 285,000, reflecting in part the transfer 
of readers in Latin America from the English to 
the Spanish edition. Life en Espafol, starting at 
149,000 circulation, averaged 210,000 for. the 
year and at year-end, with 232,000 circulation, 
had the third largest circulation among all news- 
papers and general magazines in the Spanish- 
speaking world, 


ADVERTISING REVENUES 


Net advertising revenues for the company’s 
publications totalled $127,512,000 in 1953, as 
compared with $113,310,000 in 1952.* 

In a year of very aggressive competition in the 
magazine, newspaper, radio and television fields, 
advertisers placed the greatest dollar volume in 
Life in its history, an increase of approximately 
$9,700,000 over 1952. For the seventh consecu- 
tive year, advertisers invested more dollars of 
national advertising in Life than in any other 
magazine, radio or television network. On 
February 1, 1954, with an increase in Life's 
circulation rate base from 5,200,000 to 5,400,000, 
its advertising rates were increased approximately 
6 per cent. 

Time’s 1953 advertising revenues were up more 
than $2,000,000 over 1952. As of January 4, 1954, 
with an increase of 100,000 in its circulation rate 
base, advertising rates were increased approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. 

Advertising pages in Fortune were 1,769 in 1953 
as against 1,586 in 1952 and advertising revenue 
was up 12 per cent. 

Advertising pages in Time International's four 
editions totalled 4,991 in 1953, compared to 4,519 
in 1952, and revenue increased by more than 20 
per cent. The advertising rates on all four editions 
are being increased in 1954 to reflect increased 
circulation and higher costs. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the number of 
advertising pages carried by Time’s Canadian 
edition in 1953 exceeded that of the next highest 
Canadian general magazine by more than 1,000. 

Life International's English edition ran 658 
pages, compared to the previous year’s 695. Life 
en Espatol carried 626 pages of advertising, a 
record volume for an international magazine in 
its first year of publication, 

The advertising im these foreign editions is 
becoming increasingly international in character 
with advertisers from more than 30 countries 
represented in their pages, Last year more than 
1,400 pages in the six international editions were 
placed through our offices in Europe, Japan and 
Latin America. An additional 1,880 pages were 
os through our offices in Toronto and Mon- 
treai. 

House & Home’s mamber of advertisin 
increased 18 per cent in 1953 over 1952 ‘na hs net 
advertising revemue was up 50 per cent over 1952 
because of increased volume and higher adver- 





tising rates put into effect in January, 1953. 
Architectural Forum's advertising volume re- 
mained substantially unchanged from the levels 
of 1952. 

* Net advertising revenues are after deducting 


advertising agency commissions and cash dis- 
counts. 


EDITORIAL OPERATIONS 


In order to report, write and edit the materia! 
for the 11 editions of our magazines which were 
published during 1953, approximately 980 people 
were employed in the editorial departments. Full- 
time news bureaux are currently being maintained 
in 10 cities in the United States and in 17 capitals 
abroad, ranging from Toronto to Johannesburg 
to Tokyo. In addition, part-time correspondents 
are used in 133 cities in the United States and 
148 cities abroad. Communications with this 
news-gathering network result in a flow of over 
four and a half million words a month into and 
out of the editorial departments of the magazines 
in the Time & Life Building in New York. 

While in 1953 there were relatively few specta- 
cular news stories, there was a continuing interest 
in the news, and the staffs of our magazines con- 
tinued to do a vigorous editorial job in their 
respective fields. 

In the course of the year, Life concluded its 

ublication of Sir Winston Churchill's Nobel 
Prize winning history of the second world war and 
concluded arrangements with Harry S. Truman 
for the publication of his forthcoming memoirs. 
It continued its outstanding series, “‘ The World 
We Live In,” with seven more instalments. 

To aid Time's regular coverage of current 
events, some changes in the format were made: 
“* Business ’’ was expanded to include a “ Business 
Essay” and “ Time Clock,” while the editorial 
feature “ Personality,” an experiment begun last 
year, was le 

In August, Fortune started publication of a 
monthly series of 12 articles called “ The Chang- 
ing American Market.” Based on a long-range 
research project, the series received wide business 
attention and has been adapted to a short 
animated economic film. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


In February, 1953, the Time & Life Building in 
London was opened to serve as the permanent 
home of our English subsidiary company, Time- 
Life International Limited, for its operations in 
the British Isles. Because of the striking design 
of the building, its opening provoked international 
comment in architectural as well as publishing 
circles. s 

Reflecting its growing interest in home-building 
Life joined with its sister magazine, House & 
Home, in sponsoring a series of two-day round 
table meetings with industry leaders on such 
subjects as “Tomorrow’s House” and “ Con- 
servation, Rehabilitation and Modernisation.” 
Architectural Forum also used the same technique 
for such subjects as “ Urban Traffic,” “School 
Planning ” and * The Architect and His Client.” 
The reports on these meetings were printed in our 

nes and created w professional 
and pepuiar interest. 

Possibly the most i nt piece of research 
in the communications field was Life's “ A Study 
of Four Media” conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. This monumental research pro- 
ject compared for the first time the accumulative 
audiences reached by four national magazines, 
a newspaper supplement, four radio and five tele- 
vision mmes, In recognition of this study the 
Sane tion of National Advertisers’ oo 
teering Committee broke ntan passed a 
socgletion commending Lie which said in par 
“ Through the knowledge provided by 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


PROGRESSIVE AND GROWING GROUP OF COMPANIES 


PREVIOUS PEAK LEVELS SURPASSED 


MR S. H. LEAKE’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


lhe twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
] s’s Investment Trust Limited, will be 
d on April 22nd in Liverpool. 


Che following is an extract from the state- 
nt by the chairman, Mr S. H. Leake, OBE, 
h has been circulated to stockholders 
the report and accounts for the year 

d February 1, 1954: 


It is my pleasure to present accounts re- 
ng results even better than the peak 
achieved last year. The increases we 

e to record are not spectacular, but they 
ent a process of consistent growth, con- 
ited at each stage, and then made the 

- for further development and progress. 


e main totals of revenue may be 
ed into groups as follows: 


Taxation | 
Con= | depre- 
| solidated! ciation Net 
| Tevenue | interest, | profit 
etc. | 
Lewis's Led 4 
subsidiaries. ,.|1954'2,678,304 1,519,332'1,158,972 
'1953)/2,548,825)}1,501,551 1,047,274 
Selfridge (Hold-| 
& sub-! i 
sidiaries ..-/1954 1,191,313) 719,177, 472,136 
11953 1,212,070} 762,552) 449,518 
LIT & subsidi-| | | 
aries «© other} | 
than above.../1954) 711,0 446,359, 264,677 
1953) 699,29 458,138) 241,157 
Total... <tesinamaiieaatan 1,895,785 
|1953/4,460,190)2,722,241/1,737,949 
i t eae Rowing 


Peeektec: 


The apparent fall in the consolidated 
revenue of the Selfridge group is due to the 
incidence of special items; excluding these, 
the consolidated revenue shows an increase 
of — and the net profit an increase of 
4,742,000, 





DIVIDEND POLICY 


n formulating its dividend policy a 
board of directors faces two conflicting 
factors. On the one hand, their primary 
lovalty in a free economy is to the share- 
holders who, from the short-term point of 
view, are interested 
mainly in dividends. 
On the other hand, 
successive Govern- 
ments have repeatedly 
appealed for 
moderation in the dis- 
'nounion of profits, 

1 have imposed a 

cuon in the form 

a penal rate of 
Profits tax on all dis- 
tiounons. The true 

lerest of the long- 
‘erm shareholder 
rrobably lies some- 








your directors, in recommending an increase 
in dividend of 5 per cent to a total of 324 per 
cent, have endeavoured to preserve the pat- 
tern of distribution of recent years, and have 
thought it right and proper that the share- 
holders should receive roughly a proportion- 
ate amount of the increased profits earned. 
_It is accordingly of interest to compare the 
distributions of the last two years in relation 
to the consolidated profits. The profits of 
Lewis’s Bank are not included in the consoli- 
dated accounts and for the purpose of com- 


parison appropriate adjustment has been 
made : — 


1954 1953 
percent percent 
Percentage of profits 
Distributed sai 34.4 33.1 
Retained ia 65.6 66.9 
100.0 100.0 


Last year I referred to a_ substantial 
increase in wages which we had been pleased 
to pay to our staff and which in turn had 
added materially to the operating costs of the 
business. Towards the end of the year under 
review another increase in wages took place, 
and there will be some further upward 
adjustment again in the current year. During 
the past five years our annual wage bill, 
excluding Selfridges, has increased by some 
£626,000. If Selfridges are included a 
further £353,000 has to be added to this 
figure. In order to arrive at a comparable 
figure for ordinary dividends paid we must 
take the gross amount, in order to eliminate 
changes in the standard rate of tax. We must 
also eliminate the additional ordinary capital 
raised in 1951 to finance the Selfridge acquisi- 
tion. On this basis our oo ordinary divi- 
dend distribution in the Trust has increased 
by £232,973. 


I think a fair inference to be drawn from 
these two comparisons is that our staff, our 
company reserves, and our ordinary stock- 
holders (who exceed 10,500 and many of 
whom are our customers) have all participated 
in the increased prosperity which the growth 
of the business has created. This is as it 


cre between, in that z: Vi". eeae” 


Frofits ploughed into 

expanding com- 
pany avoid profits tax 
‘nthe present and will 
carn additional profits 
n the furure. With 
beth Points of 
view in mind, 
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should be, and I hope the same trend may 
long continue. At any rate these figures make 
it clear that the increase in ordinary dividend 
which we recommend will not, if adopted, 
be paid at the expense of any of the other 
partners in the business, nor be likely to 
jeopardise the finances of the group. 


RETAINED PROFITS 


The total profits retained exceeded 
£1,250,000, which is spread over all com- 
panies, but lies mainly in the Lewis’s Group. 
A progressive and growing group of com- 


panies can always find a profitable use for . 


additional funds. For example, your direc- 
tors have adopted a policy of moderate stock 
expansion to stimulate trade by increasing 
both the range and variety of merchandise, 
since the main purpose of a department store 
is to satisfy under one roof as wide a range 
as possible of customer demand with regular 
goods of keen competitive value as well as 
new and exciting merchandise. But the 
principal need to build up cash resources lies 
in our building commitments. I refer later 
to the Bristol Store project, but at this stage 
it should be noted that within a relatively 
short period of years a sum exceeding 
£1,500,000 will be required by Lewis’s 
Limited, to finance the building, equipping 
and stocking of that store. 


The consolidated balance sheet of. the 
Trust reveals a position of considerable 
strength and the increase during the year of 
£1,200,000 in the total net assets reflects the 
policy of ploughing back profits for the de- 
velopment of the business. 


LEWIS’S LIMITED 


As I have already indicated, Lewis's 
Limited is our principal subsidiary. The 
stores which it operates in Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, as well as 
the clothing factory at Litherland, near 
Liverpool, have made the largest contribu- 
tion to our improved results this year. That 
it should have been able to achieve 
such records within two years of its cen- 

P tenary year in 1956 is 
evidence of its virility. 
The total revenue at 
£2,544,378 has ex- 
ceeded £2,500,000 for 
the first time. Its net 
profit, after tax, at 
£1,140,606, is £147,435 
higher than last year, 
and this is the first 
occasion it’ has ex- 
ceeded £1 million. 


The subsidiary 
activities of Lewis’s 
group have also been 
well maintained. Our 
clothing factory had a 
good year. Lewis’s 
Bank Limited, in- 
creased its profit, all of 
which has been 
retained in order still 
further to consolidate 

_its strength in the in- 
terests of its 100,000 
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depositors. Reece’s group were able to main- 
tain their dividends to the parent organisation. 


SELFRIDGES 


Our London subsidiary, Selfridge (Hold- 
ings) Limited, has increased its total dividend 
to the parent company from 20 per cent to 
25 per cent, and the Trust already enjoys, 
after two years, a yield of some 7} per cent 
on its original investment. The Holdings 
company draws its income from rents and 
its investment of 100 per cent in the equity 
of the operating company, Selfridges 
Limited. The latter signalised Coronation 
year by a further increase in trading profit to 
£1,068,690. Its net profit, after tax, was 
£428,854, which compares with a figure of 
£244,551 two years ago. 


We have been encouraged by public com- 
ment about the improvement in the appear- 
ance of Selfridges, and we have plans for 
further expansion and modernisation. 


So far as concerns the development of 
the northern site, namely, the area bounded 
by Orchard Street, Wigmore Street, Duke 
Street and Somerset Street, we have taken 
the first important steps to dispose, ‘for 
development purposes, of the Wigmore Street 
frontage, comprising an area of 50,000 square 
feet. Negotiations have reached an advanced 
stage, and I hope that in the course of a 
few months this particular transaction will 
be finalised. 

We have little doubt that the Selfridge 
acquisition, already yielding a satisfactory 
return to the Trust on its investment, will 
continue to add to its strength and earning 
capacity. 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES 


The other subsidiaries of the Trust in 
Glasgow, Leeds and Hanley have each had a 
satisfactory trading year and either main- 
tained or increased the dividends paid to the 
parent company. In each case the strength 
and liquidity of their balance sheets can now 
stand comparison, though on a smaller scale, 
with that of their senior partner in the group. 


BRISTOL 


Last year I announced in my speech that 
we had agreed in principle with the Bristol 
Corporation to erect a store on a commanding 
site in the Haymarket which they had allo- 
cated to us. In a project of such magnitude, 
and where so many government, local, and 
other interests are involved, it necessarily 
takes some time to prepare plans and com- 
plete formalities, but since our last meeting 
much progress has been made. We have 
recently executed the counterpart of the 
building lease. Building plans prepared by 
Sir Percy Thomas, PRIBA, have been sub- 
mitted and approved. The building is to be 
constructed in Portland stone on a base of 
Ashburton marble, and in its layout and 
equipment will embody all our accumulated 
experience of retailing, together with the most 
up-to-date ideas we have been able to 
assemble from Europe and America. We 
recognise and will take up the challenge of 
this opportunity to erect a building worthy 
of the City of Bristol. Excavation on the site 
has already begun; and a building licence 
has been granted which will be sufficient to 
cover the current year’s work. There is a 
possibility that if all goes well and again 
' subject to licences being granted the store 
may be open for trading in 1957—the year 
following our centenary year 1956. I can 
imagine no more fitting way of embarking 
upon a new era of prosperity. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Purchase tax continues to bedevil the retail 
trade. It is indeed a bad tax. This year, 
however, we have not had to contend with 
uncertainty about the intentions of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer in his forthcoming 
Budget, and we are grateful to him for having 
listened to the representations of retailers on 
this aspect of the tax. I fully recognise the 
fiscal implications of this tax and that no 
Chancellor can lightly dispense with the 
very considerable revenue involved. I also 
recognise that as trading conditions change, 
anomalies may arise from time to time in the 
schedules, which have to be corrected by 
minor adjustments. Nevertheless, we con- 
stantly meet examples of how the repercus- 
sions of this tax distort the national economy. 
Inevitably manufacturers are often more con- 
cerned to adapt their products so that they 
come within a category qualifying for a lower 
rate of tax rather than to manufacture a new 
or better quality article which would not only 
satisfy a home demand but might also find a 
profitable market abroad. For this and other 
reasons I hope the Chancellor will continue 
to consider still further how to limit the 
harmful effects of this tax. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 


I am reluctant to make any forecast as to 
the present year’s trading, but all our stores 
are contributing to the continual change to a 
higher standard of living which is taking 
place. While wages generally have risen 
throughout industry, the prices of almost 
every article that we sell are either continuing 
slightly to fall or are being maintained. Over 
the past two years the fall can be expressed 
as from 5 per cent to 10 per cent in most 
categories of clothing. The principal excep- 
tions to reductions during the past 12 months 
have been in footwear, carpets, linoleum and 
furniture, where we ourselves are mecting 
some consumer resistance, 


JOHN SUMMERS & SONS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS AT 
NEW PLANT 


SATISFACTORY EXPORT PRICES 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons, Limited, was held ‘on 
March 26th at Hawarden Bridge Steelworks, 
Shotton, Chester, Mr Richard F. Summers, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


_ The following is the report of the directors, 
circulated to stockholders : 


The directors have pleasure in submitting 
their annual report, together with the audited 
accounts of the company, for the 53 weeks 
ended October 3, 1953. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEME AT SHOTTON 
WORKS 


During the year further large units of plant 
covered by the first stage of the development 
scheme at the Shotton works were completed 
and brought into production, and construc- 
tion of the further plant included in the 
second stage is proceeding. 


Expenditure during the year amounted to 
£3,905,741, giving a total expenditure to date 
of £17,648,374. Of this total, £16,592,011, 
representing the expenditure on plant now in 
production, is included under the main head- 
ing of fixed plant and machinery, and the 
balance, £1,056,363, is retained under the 
heading, “ development scheme.” 


REALISATION OF COLLIERY ASSETS 


During the year final agreement was 
reached regarding the compensation value of 
the colliery assets, which passed from certain 
of the subsidiary companies to the Coal Board 
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on January 1, 1947. The total surplus over 
the book value at the date of take over, 
£559,426, is shown as a separate item in the 
consolidated balance sheet: rtain other 
matters in connection with the collierics have 
still to be finally settled, and it is anticipated 
that this surplus should be increased during 
the current year by at least a further 
£100,000. 


DEBENTURE STOCK 


The first operation of the sinking fund 
covering the redemption of this stock was 
effected by the surrender on June 15th of 
£80,000 stock held by the company. This 
stock was cancelled and is not re-issuable, 
The company is continuing its policy of pur- 
chasing such of the stock as is offered from 
time to time.on the Stock Exchange to meet 
future annual operations of the sinking fund, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The year has seen the coming into opera- 
tion of the majority of the new plant at the 
Shotton works, and it could not be expected 
that these large units of plant—coke ovens, 
blast furnace and steel melting shop—would 
show satisfactory results during the running- 
in period while experience was being 
acquired and there were the inevitable teeth- 
ing troubles. This has resulted in a reduction 
in the trading profit of the parent company 
compared with that of the previous year. By 
the end of the year, however, substantial 
progress had been made and production |s 
now on a more satisfactory basis. 


Despite the fact that the new plant did 
not contribute in any material way to the 
profits of the year, full provision was made 
for depreciation from the dates the various 
units came into operation. 


During the year export of the company’s 
products was still subject to control, but satis- 
factory prices were obtained for the tonnage 
actually sold in the export market. 


DEPRECIATION AND TAXATION 


A further £147,095 has been transferred 
to the amount set aside for equalisation 0 
taxation, the balance at the credit of which 
is now £2,300,000 in the parent company 
and £2,383,378 for the whole group. The 
methods adopted in preparing the accounts 
of the company as regards provision for 
depreciation and maintenance of certain items 
of plant, including relining of furnaces, ¢tc., 
differ from those employed in computing the 
profits for taxation purposes, and it is pr0- 
posed to use this special reserve to equalise 
the effect of these differences and so ensure 
that the taxation charged in any years profit 
and loss account will bear a more direct 
relation to the profits of that year than woul 
otherwise be the case. 


The half-yearly dividend on the 4) pet 
cent cumulative preference stock has rs 
paid on the due dates ; an interim ote 
of 3 per cent was paid on the ordinary s!v0c 
on April Ist and provision has been made - 
a final dividend of 54 per cent, making a ‘0 
dividend for the year of 8} per cent, the same 
rate as has been paid for a number of yea's. 


The only other appropriation recommended 
by the directors is a transfer of £75,000 to 
debenture redemption reserve, leaving 
£165,921 at the credit of profit and |oss 
account to be carried forward to next year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividends as recommend 
were approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr H. C. Irvine, 
MBE, Mr Melvyn H. Rollason, Mr J. [vat 
Spens, OBE, CA, Mr Anthony B. Stobart 
and Mr G. Spencer Summers, MP, were 
re-elected and_ the remuneration of the “ 
tors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 20 
Company was fixed for the current year. 
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LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


EVER KEENER AND RAPIDLY GROWING COMPETITION 


6 


CONTINUED POLICY OF EXPANSION 


MR C. BASIL NIXON ON THE SOUND POSITION 


The thirty-fifth annual general mecting 
of Leyland Motors Limited was held on 
March 30th at Leyland, Lancashire, Mr C. 
Basi! Nixon (chairman and governing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


As forecast, rougher water in a buyers’ 
market is being experienced. The staff have, 
however, succeeded in maintaining the trim. 
The result may be regarded as satisfactory. 
It could not have been attained without the 
full support and enthusiasm of a_ very 
competent. and loyal crew. I am sure it is 
your wish that I should record your appre- 
ciation of this excellent work. 


In July last the directors decided to appoint 
the following three executives to vacant seats 
on the board: 

Mr Sydney Baybutt, chief accountant to 
the company, with 40 years’ service. 


Mr Victor W. Pilkington, MBE, general 
manager of engineering and education, with 
33 years’ service. 

Mr Donald G, Stokes, genzral sales and 
service manager, with 23 years’ service. 

These directors, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

Mr Walter West has been appointed 
assistant managing director. 


Mr Spurrier has completed his year of 
office as president of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, but retains his 
seat on the National Advisory Council for 
the British Motor Industry. He is the 
approved Controller of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply Tank Factory. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that 
the country is drifting into a position which, 
if not yet critical, may well become so, unless 
the many difficulties with which we are beset 
are faced now in a businesslike and resolute 
manner, 


Just what measures the government may 
apply as correctives are not yet apparent. 


Let us not delude ourselves, however, that 
government alone can solve all the difficul- 
ties. Responsibility for the solution of many 
of them falls fairly and squarely on our own 
shoulders, I have confidence in the Leyland 
Organisation to tackle and overcome the 
growing threat of rising costs at home, 
exaggerated by ever keener and rapidly 
growing competition, particularly from the 
Continent, 


A great deal can be accomplished by 
design and improved production methods. A 
new co-operative approach by suppliers 
and workpeople will be essential. Out- 
Worn restrictive practices holding back 
production and bigger wage packets must 

abandoned, 


_ is pertinent to criticise very severely 
; government’s attitude in refusing to 
“move purchase tax completely from all 
commercial vehicles, It is, and can be 
ne else than a direct tax on production 
osts, which places industry at a further dis- 


advantage with forei i i 
el competitors in all 
Overseas markets. 2 


nt not practicable to deal with the road 
me ©m in detail here ; suffice it to say that 
So-called concessions offered by the 


government last autumn are unrealistic and 
totally inadequate. 


Air travel is encouraged and subsidised by 
all governments, and vast sums become avail- 
able to air travellers at the cost of the general 
taxpayer. It is only in the apparently 
humdrum field of land transport that every 
step forward has been thwarted and technical 
progress negatived. Such a policy and 
attitude if continued must end in disaster. 


At home, the rapidly expanding highway 
revenue is now being collected at the rate of 
over {1 million per day, an average of £77 
per annum per vehicle including motor- 
cycles. By comparison the USA propose to 
increase their average to £28 per vehicle in 
order to finance a new extensive highway 
development plan, This illustrates clearly 
the different approach of the respective 
governments. 


TRADING REVIEW 


In the commercial vehicle industry, order 
books have contracted, backlogs are rapidly 
being cleared, delivery dates have shortened 
and competition both at home and abread is 
keener. 


Large sums have been ploughed back to 
ensure efficient and high production and to 
establish a chain of overseas sales outlets, 
which have made.Leyland the biggest and 
most widespread 6rganisation of its kind. We 
stand on sound foundations and in spite of 
the difficulties ahead, I am confident in our 
ability not only to hold, but to improve, our 
lead in the heavy vehicle field. 


The number of prospective buyers in the 
world who, unhindered, could use more 
heavy transport profitably, will continue to 
grow. An organisation cannot stand still. 
Our policy of expansion must be continued, 

The misgivings arising from nationalisa- 
tion, denationalisation, threats of re-nationali- 
sation, purchase tax and fuel tax, and the 20 
miles speed limit, are all just now disturbing 
factors in the eyes of prospective home buyers 
of heavy vehicles. 


To lessen the effect of the exorbitant fuel 
tax there has arisen, somewhat unfortunately, 
a home demand for lighter vehicles in a 
search for fuel economy, just at a time when, 
with rapidly improving read net works in 
most countries overseas, the demand is for 
larger and more powerful export vehicles such 
as our foreign competitors are privileged to 
build for their own home markets. The 
cost of producing two complete ranges, 
involving the duplication of service stocks, is 
a serious and growing handicap which will 
only be removed when British roads and 
operating regulations are such as will permit 
types built for export to be operated also 
at home. 


New strides have been made in_ the 
development of our passenger range. With 
the exception of double-deckers, nearly all 
others are of the underfloor type. The new 
light-weight Tiger Cub, exhibited for the 
first time at the last Earls Court Commercial 
Vehicle Show, is in substantial production, 
and considerable operating experience 1s now 
available. 

The new Royal Tiger, of very sturdy con- 
struction, fitted with the Leyland patented 
pneumo-cyclic gear,- has been developed 
mainly for overseas markets, where severe 
operating conditions are coupled with a 


general practice of over-loading. Here again, 
we have a vehicle outstanding in its class. 


At Leyland the group manufactures the 
larger goods vehicles, from 7-tonners upwards 
to the largest 8-wheelers, and we are able to 
offer types to suit every form of road and 
cross country transport encountered between 
the Arctic and the Equator. 


The field for Leyland industrial units has 
been extended. They are fitted as standard 
in many earth-moving, lifting, boring and 
tractor type equipments, and to self-contuined 
electric generating sets, pumps, compressors 
and other portable power units. 


In the Albion range the new medium 3-4- 
ton “Claymore” was exhibited for the first 
time at the Scottish Motor Show. The 
“ Chieftain,” a diesel 6-7-tonner, in produc- 
tion for the past seven years, is undoubtedly 
the very best of its type and size. 


I am happy to be able to tell you: that 
since the acquisition of Albion Motors 
Limited the association between our two 
companies has been most satisfactory. Albion, 
this year, achieved the highest turnover in 
its history. 

West Yorkshire Foundries, Limited, 
another wholly owned subsidiary, employing 
over 1,000 workpeople, has acquired adjacent 
buildings and land, enabling plans for 
reorganisation and expansion to be put into 
operation. 


A growing number of leading automobile 
manufacturers specify West Yorkshire cast- 
ings. Additional to the production of all 
classes of high quality iron and light alloy 
castings is the manufacture of special alloy 
heat-resisting steels. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Our associated companies in Europe have 
had a very successful year. In Holland and 
Belgium, considerable progress has been 
made in the development of a new range of 
rear-engined buses incorporating Leyland 
products. New records have been set up 
in Spain, and our turnover there is sub- 
stantially in excess of any competitive manu- 
facturer. Noted successes were obtained at 
the Valencia and Barcelona exhibitions. 


The South African company, reconstructed 
under the name of Leyland Albion (Africa), 
Limited, now serves a vast area comprising 
the whole of South Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


During the year the remaining half of the 
issued shares of Leyland Motors (Canada), 
Limited, was purchased from Hawker 
Siddeley Group, Limited, and, in conse- 
quence, this company has become a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

The company was originally financed in 
the main by a Canadian bank overdraft, 
jointly guaranteed by Leyland Motors, 
Limited, and Hawker Siddeley Group, 
Limited, Since the close of the financial 
year, Leyland funds have been transferred to 
Canada to eliminate this overdraft and to 
provide the Canadian company with a work- 
ing balance. é 

The scope of the organisation has been 
extended to provide a wider range of pro- 
ducts, and it is competent to handle engineer- 
ing work of a precision character. Govern- 
ment contracts, entailing development work, 
have been secured. 
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Although losses have been incurred, it is 
felt that the property is a sound investment 
which should show a steady appreciation in 
value. 

Jntil recently, Australia was our most im- 
portant overseas market. Its potentiality is 
still outstanding, but it is temporarily closed 
by drastic import prohibitions, and licensing 
systems which have had the effect of killing 
much long-distance transport of goods by 
road, and driving the remainder to the state- 
owned railways. The motor industry is 
fighting this adverse situation very strongly. 
If and when the problem is satisfactorily 
resolved, it will be our aim to integrate and 
expand on the lines successfully adopted in 
Africa, including the provision of manufac- 
turing facilities there. 

The new Leyland MOS tank factory was 
completed in record time and was formally 
opened on October 23rd last by the Right 
Honourable Duncan Sandys, Minister of 
Supply, in the presence of an influential and 
representative gathering, with General 
Gruenther (Supréme Commander, SHAPE) 
as principal guest. This factory is the most 
modern of its kind in the world. It is a 
tribute to the company that the design and 
management of this great arsenal was 
entrusted to it. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Provision has in past years been credited 
to a special account towards the cost of 
replacing assets at rising prices. It is esti- 
mated that the replacement cost accrued on 
the expired useful life of the property and 
plant is, at current prices, approximately 
£7,377,458. To be set against this figure are 
the permitted wear-and-tear allowances and 
the reserve already specifically accumulated, 
totalling together £6,996,994. As the useful 
life of these assets runs out it will be essential 
to continue to make further substantial pro- 
visions to enable it to be renewed and kept 
thoroughly up to date. 


Group capital expenditure this year 
amounted to £886,050 (against £798,321). 
Forward commitments are, £233,353 (against 
£476,942). 


The token reduction in the income tax rate 
is welcome, adding £13,331 to the net dis- 
tributed dividends for the year. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Through the wage packet and by way of 
social services, the cost of which is mainly 
borne by industry, the net purchasing power 
in the hands of the rank and file considerably 
over-compensates for the depreciation of the 
currency, enabling luxury goods and services, 
out of reach of the preceding generation, to 
be acquired. We are not critical of this 
trend ; it is indeed inherent in the accepted 
doctrine of the Welfare State, but in justice 
when appraising current union demands it 
must also be recognised that, although 
much new money has been ploughed back, 
the net worth of the ordinary dividend has 
not yet been adjusted to the depreciation of 
the currency. 


A statement has been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Glasgow—namely, 
that compared with immediate prewar years, 


the real worth of weekly earnings in 1952 . 


had advanced by 28 per cent and the real 
worth of the same nominal dividends had 
declined by 35 per cent. The correction 
for 1953 was unlikely to make any material 
difference. 


It would not be appropriate to recommend 
a higher dividend at present ; it is felt that 
the stockholders’ interest should, in equity, 
have consideration. 


The disposable surplus, after bringing in 
provisions no required, is £909,050, 
plus the carry over from the previous year of 








656,409, and after appropriation of 
$550,000 to general reserve : £985,459. Out 
of this latter figure the directors 
that a dividend on the ordinary stock of 5s. 
per unit, less tax, be approved and paid on 
March 31, 1954. This dividend, together 
with that on the preference stock, absorbs 
£293,294 net, leaving a carry forward of 
£692,165. The ordinary dividend is at the 
same rate as that paid in recent years, and 
represents only 2 per cent net on the capital 
employed. 


The report was adopted, 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Beaumont Property Trust, Limited, was 
held on March 30th in London, Mr Cyril 
W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


The net profit for the year ended 
September 30, 1953, including dividends re- 
ceived from the subsidiary companies, 
amounted to £79,797, after providing £74,193 
for income tax and profits tax. These 
figures compare with £68,483 and £71,987 
respectively for 1952. All the subsidiary 
companies have ‘made satisfactory progress 
during the year. Capital and revenue reserves 
of the group of companies, including carry 
forward, amount now to the very substantial 
total of £238,162, which is equivalent to 
approximately 33 per cent of the whole paid 
up ordinary capital of the parent company, 
or approximately 6s. 8d.-in the £ thereon. 
In addition, there is a very substantial hidden 
reserve represented by the difference between 
the present market value of our properties 
and their book cost. The great majority of 
our properties were acquired prior to 1939 
and, in view of the changes which have 
taken place in the value of money, are con- 
sidered now to be worth substantially more 
than their cost of acquisition. 


Your directors attach the greatest possible 
importance to building up reserves to the 
maximum degree possible consistent with 
the payment of reasonable dividends, and 
the strengthening of the capital position of 
the companies is a matter of continual con- 
cern to them. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


During the year dividends on our prefer- 
ence capital were paid on the due dates, and 
an interim dividend of 2} per cent, less 
income tax, was paid on August 15, 1953, on 
the ordinary capital. -After careful considera- 
tion, your directors reached the conclusion 
that the capital position and earnings of the 
group now justified a modest increase in 
the total ordinary dividend, and they are 


accordingly recommending a final dividend ° 


of 6 per cent, less income tax, making a 
total of 8} per cent, less income tax, for 
the year. 


_ Attention is drawn to the fact that the total 
dividend of 8} per cent, less income tax, on 
the ordinary shares is amply covered by the 
profits derived from the letting of properties, 
without taking into consideration the profits 
realised from the sale of properties. 

The group’s properties are being main- 
tained in an_ excellent state of repair, 
vacancies are infrequent and of short dura- 
tion, and your directors are of opinion that 
our properties should continue to produce a 
satisfactory income for many years. 


The report and accounts ‘were adopted. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMIT!) 


INCREASED ALLOCATIONS Of 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOL irs 


The chairman, in a statement © .bmitte 
with the 1953 accounts, referred to the 
responsibilities of life assurance offic-s in th 


investment of the sums entrusted :o them 
voluntarily by their millions of pol:-y holder 
for which they were, in effect, the trustees 
He stressed that regard must be pi to the 
nature of the contracts for which the < invest. 
ments were the reserves, and said th, whilst 
investments were made in a vairicty of 
securities, including a proportion in the 
“risk capital ” of industry, the primary con- 
sideration must always be the intere:\s of the 
policyholders who provide the sums to be 


invested. In whatever form the investments 
were made, whether in industry through 
ordinary or preference shares or dentures, 


in Government issues or in the na! ionalised 
industries, or through advances under house 
purchase schemes, the monies were put to 
good and effective use not only in the 
interests of the policyholders, but also of the 
country as a whole. 


As from January 1, 1954, the company 
had commenced to transact in its own name 
most classes of general insurance business 
and thus, in conjunction with the lif: 
branches, now provided a comprehensive 
insurance service. 


The unigue value of life assurance to the 
married man with dependants was stressed, 
and a particular case was mentioned where a 
claim for over £2,000 had been paid on the 
death of a man aged 33, assured, ater full 
medical examination, under a propos:! made 
only 11 days previously. 


The total new sums assured of the year 
were over £28 million, the total premium 
income nearly £17 million and the total 
assurances in force over £310 million 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the ordinary branch a surplus of over 
£2,300,000 was allocated to policyholders t 
provide a bonus on with-profit policic. at the 
rate of £1 10s. per cent on the sum «sured 
in respect of each year’s premium Jue i 
1953 and paid, and also to make reversionary 
in form the bonus previously declared on 4 
temporary basis in respect of premiums due 
in 1951 and paid. The rate of £1 1s. pet 
cent is the highest bonus declared »y the 
company since 1938. 


In the industrial branch, £1,018{ ) wa" 
allocated to policyholders to provide addi- 
tional benefits by way of increas 
claims and paid-up policies. The told 
surplus allocated to industrial branch »olicy- 
holders, who have no contractual 1: ‘ils © 
a share in the profits, now amounts |» ov‘ 
£12,700,000, 


The value of the company’s secur'ucs 8 
the aggregate, on the basis of Stock Ex. hang 
prices, was appreciably more than a [¢ 
end of 1952. The company now hold 
ordi shares with book values 0! ove 
£10 million, this being an increase of some 
£14 million in the year. British Governmet! 
and British Government Guaranteed »<cur 
ties together represent nearly 40 per ©<0' ‘ 


the company’s total assets. Investm:"' 8 


} 2 millioa, 

cna. Sees by nearly i i 
company’s house purchase scheme. 

The chairman concluded by referring 

the amicable relations existing betw°°" the 


company and the staff associations 14 © | 


: spressed 
the value them. He cxp'ss% 
his sepuaiean aides work of the stall ® 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF PRODUCTION AND SALES 
VAST EXPANSION PROGRAMME SUBSTANTIALLY COMPLETED 


The following is an extract from the 
report of Aluminium Limited for the year 
1953 to be submitted at the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of shareholders to be held 
on April 29th in Montreal: 


Production of primary aluminium in 1953 
exceeded any previous year in the company’s 
history. Consolidated sales and ope?ating 
revenues were $336 millions in 1953, com- 
pared to $333 millions in 1952 andi $284 
millions in 1951. 


Expenditures of $129 million were made 
during 1953 in implementing the company’s 
plant expansion programme. This amount 
brought total capital expenditures on the 
1951-1954 programme to $435 millions, or 
more than 90 per cent of the projected total 
for the four-year period, 


Net profit for the year 1953, after capital 
cost allowances (depreciation and depletion), 
income taxes and all other charges, including 
preferred dividends declared by subsidiaries, 
was $19,475,087, or the equivalent of $2.16 
per share on the 9,013,994 shares outstanding 

: the end of the year. 


GENERAL 


Looking at the broad picture of the 
aluminium industry in the free world in 1953 
s noteworthy that more aluminium was 
produced and sold than in any previous 
year in the commercial history of the metal. 
Growth of smelting capacity, particularly in 
United States, has proceeded at a rapid 
te in recent years. Since the latter part of 
1953 the increased supplies of aluminium 
ve balanced total demand and currently 
is sufficient production to meet all 
demands. 


While defence and stockpiling needs will 
loubtedly continue to require large ton- 
‘s, the present adequacy of supplies is 
ulating further development of those 

vilian uses in which the metal is now 

generally accepted and is encouraging the 
ve introduction. of aluminium in new 
ds which have been under development 

‘many years, 


Aluminium now has full opportunity to 
prove its merits in competition with other 
materials, many of which have fallen in price. 

he era of greater competition will not 

| be easy, as experience in some of our 
irkets has already shown in 1953, but, in 

r view, if the price of aluminium can be 

ntained at economic and competitive 

-Is, the inherent advantages of the metal 

uld maintain a healthy and growing 

mand in the years ahead. 


in recent years the number of firms 

ricating aluminium has greatly increased. 
‘he active interest of such fabricators is 

‘ating new markets for primary aluminium 
nd should result in greater future consump- 

n, particularly in such uses as building 
materials, transportation, electrical equip- 
ment, containers and irrigation tubing. 
hrough its research and sales development 
acuvities the company is assisting its 
customers in all markets, particularly: in those 
areas where the newer and modern uses of 
aluminium are not generally known. Atten- 
‘on and support are being given to new 
methods which hold promise of de- 


creasing the cost of fabricating aluminium 
products, 


OPERATIONS 


_ BAUXITE AND ALUMINA.—Bauxite produc- 
‘on was maintained at near-capacity levels in 


1953 by all of the company’s mining sub- 
sidiaries. Output of all grades of bauxite 
totalled 2,357,000 tons in British Guiana 
where a new calcining kiln and a modernised 
washing plant were brought into operation 
during the year. 


= At the new alumina factory in Jamaica, 
inital production problems were gradually 
resolved and enlargement of the plant to an 
annual capacity of 230,000 tons of alumina 


proceeded towards the completion date later 
in 1954. 


_ ALuminiuM INGot.—All aluminium smelt- 
ing facilities of the company’s subsidiaries 
and affiliates were operated at maximum levels 
in 1953. The principal producer, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd., produced 545,800 
short tons of primary aluminium at 
its four smelters in Quebec province, an 
increase of 9 per cent over 1952. Canadian 
capacity will be increased to 638,500 tons 
when the Kitimat smelter starts operations 
in the summer of 1954, 


MARKETS AND SALES 


In certain markets, particularly the United 
Kingdom, the demand for our products in 
1953 was less than in 1952 but on balance 
a larger tonnage of aluminium, in a greater 
variety of forms and for more diversified 
end uses, was moved than in any earlier year. 


Sales of aluminium in all forms and from 
all sources by consolidated subsidiaries of 
Aluminium Limited reached 597,779 short 
tons, thus exceeding sales in 1952 by 10 per 
cent. 


The United States, the United Kingdom 
and Canada were the principal markets for 
the company’s products, accounting for 87 

er cent of total shipments. Deliveries in the 

nited Kingdom were lower than in recent 
years, reflecting a decline in aluminium 
fabrication in that country. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The expansion programme undertaken by 
the company in 1950 and 1951 was substan- 
tially completed in 1953. By the year-end 
more than 90 per cent of the estimated total 
capital expenditures for the programme had 
been made and about one-third of the newly 
acquired assets were in operation. The 
remainder will be in operation in the summer 
of 1954. 


The completion of the first stage of the 
programme is represented by mew primary 
aluminium capacity of 71,500 tons per annum 
in the Province of Quebec and two new 
hydro-electric stations on the Peribonka River 
in the same province. 


The new facilities added to those existing 
will, under normal water conditions, provide 
94 per cent of the power necessary to operate 
the Quebec smelters at their rated capacity 
of about 547,000 tons annually. 


KEMANO-KITIMAT PROJECT 


The other principal portion of the expan- 
sion programme, known as the “ Kemano- 
Kitimat project,” is located in the Province 
of British Columbia. The interior lake sys- 
tem in British Columbia has been dammed 
at its outlet on the Nechako River and the 
storage reservoir, 357 square miles in area, 1s 
filling behind the coastal mountain range. In 
December the final portions of the ten-mile 
tunnel were driven through the mountain to 
carry the water to the hydroelectric generating 


station now excavated in the mountain base 
2,600 ft below the tunnel intake. Installation 
of turbines and generating equipment, with 
a total initial capacity of 450,000 hp, 
is being completed in the Kemano power- 
house. 

The transmission line system is ready to 
carry the electrical energy fifty miles to the 
new aluminium smelter site at Kitimat, where 
facilities with a capacity of 91,500 tons per 
annum are being readied for production. The 
harbour at Kitimat has been handling ocean 
cargoes for the past several months and the 
first shipment of alumina will be received in 
May from the company’s new bauxite and 
alumina operation in Jamaica. 


The task in British Columbia has been an 
arduous one and has resulted in expenditures 
in excess of original estimates, largely as the 
result of inflationary factors and the element 
of remoteness involved in a project far from 
populated centres. With operations soon to 
begin at Kitimat, the essential base for 
a large production has been established 
and the new site, with its potential of rapid 
and low cost expansion, is expected to 
be a sound and economic source of future 
production, 


The total cost of the over-all expansion pro- 
gramme in the years 1951-54 inclusive, is 
estimated at $465 millions, of which the 
expenditure of $435 millions had been 
recorded in the accounts by the end of 1953 
($129 millions during the year), leaving 
$30 millions as the balance of capital ex- 
penditures to be incurred in 1954, 


FINANCING 


The major sources of new funds since the 
end of 1950 have been: 


(a) Proceeds of the issue of new securities 
in the amount of $359 millions (including 
$50 millions debentures issued by Aluminium 
Company of Canada, Ltd., in March, 1954, 
out of which all its bank borrowings have 
been repaid) ; 


(b) Retained earnings and provisions for 
capital cost allowances which together aggre- 
gated $140 millions in the years 1951 to 1953 
inclusive. 


GOLD COAST ALUMINIUM PROJECT 


The projected integrated aluminium de- 
velopment based on the waterpower of the 
Volta River in the Gold Coast, West Africa, 
continues to occupy the company’s attention. 
The Volta. River project has a potential 
capacity of. 230,000 tons of primary alumi- 
nium per year and its development is being 
jointly considered by the governments of the 
Gold Coast and the United Kingdom, The 
British Aluminium Company, Ltd. and 
Aluminium Limited. 

A commission appointed by the two 


governments is investigating all phases 
of the project _ company © is 
making technical information available 


to the commission as well as con- 
ducting various studies on its own behalf. 
The findings of the commission, oe 
the basis for further negotiations ing to 
implementation of the project. In 1953, 


in West African Aluminium and 
obtained an option to purchase all other out- 
8 ing shares. West African Aluminium 
Limited has interests in certain Gold Coast 
bauxite deposits and holds concessions on the 
proposed Volta River power site. 
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“BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
LIMITED 


MR KENNETH M. CHANCE’S CONFIDENCE IN ULTIMATE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
British Industrial Plastics Limited was held 
on April Ist at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London E.C.2, Mr Kenneth M. 
Chance, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: Your 
directors have asked me this year to revert 
to the practice of preparing the chairman’s 
statement in time to have it published with 
the report and accounts and I am able to 
do so with a confidence in the present and 
immediate future of the business of your 
group that was lacking a year ago. For when 
I spoke to you at the end of last March I 
referred to the difficulty of forecasting the 
immediate future owing to the “ jumpy” 
conditions of trade but expressed the view 
that with a modicum of help from the Budget 
there should be a marked recovery in the 
business of your company. 

That recovery took place in June, was 
made known to you in the interim report 
issued ‘in September and now affects the 


the business of your group. ‘The current 
quarter is normally the worst in the year but 
at present business shows no sign of decline 
und the progress made both at home and 
abroad has strengthened the confidence that 
I have always expressed regarding the ulti- 
mate development of your group. 


During the year under review your mould- 
ing factory at Streetly had a bad time 
but has now completely recovered; BIP 
Engineering, Limited, is emerging from the 
development stage with sufficient orders on 
the books to keep it fully at work for many 
months ; and BIP Tools, Limited, has orders 
for moulds for the plastics industry to an 
extent which augurs well for the future. 


The first quarter of the current financial 
year has shown substantial profits and so 
long as the moulding industry orders presses 
and moulds it is reasonable to anticipate that 
it will continue to require moulding powder 
to fill them. It is therefore fortunate that the 
new factory at Oldbury is available and, 
though not yet quite fully equipped, is able, 
with the help of the old factory, to meet all 
demands and should soon be running at full 


capa city. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


The trading profit for the year (£543,500) 
exceeds that for the previous year by 
177,500 after provision of £82,000 had been 
made for reduction in the value of stocks in 
that year. The other items are much the 
same, so that the profit, before taxation, is 
£272,500 instead of £105,000, an increase of 
£167,500. Provision for taxation amounts to 
£168,000 against £72,000 a year ago, when 
£42,000 came back from taxation provided 
for but no longer required. 


The result is an available profit for the 
group of £111,000 from which your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 124 per cent, 
making 20 per cent, less tax, for the year, 
and leaving £18,000 to add to the amount 
carried forward (£167,500). 


During the past two years alone capital 
expenditure amounts to £610,000, deprecia- 
tion charged against profits is £312,000. 


The value of the fixed assets, including 
investments, amounts to £1,398,000, and the 
surplus of current assets over current and 
deferred liabilities, including deferred and 


future taxation and the unsecured notes, is 
£543,000, making a total of £1,941,000, while 
the issued capital of your company is 
£846,212. 


This situation is meeting with the con- 
sideration of your directors for action at the 
appropriate time. The last issue was made 
in 1951 at the price of 5s. per share, and, now 
that the proceeds thereof have been converted 
into buildings, plant and machinery which 
should earn increased revenues, there are 
strong arguments for somewhat lessening this 
wide gap between capital issued and that 
actually employed. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Shareholders should know that the factory 
known as No. 2 has been equipped with plant 
designed to convert into saleable resins and 
moulding powders some of the products of 
the fractional distillation of petroleum and, 
now that the great factories installed for that 
purpose in Great Britain are coming into 
active commission, work on the methods of 
conversion of those products will be the 
main objective of your development depart- 
ment so that we may be ready when they 
become freely available in this country. 


A process has already been proved on the 
industrial scale for the manufacture of 
polystyrene, but as ample supplies of that 
moulding powder are available from other 
sources in this country your directors con- 
sider that it is preferable in the interests of 
your group to concentrate upon the produc- 
tion of resins for use with glass fibres, for 
which purpose your company has the right 
to use the patents of the American Cyanamid 
Company in this country. A building is in 
course of erection at Oldbury which will be 
equipped with a complete pilot plant for 
development work upon the application of 
these resins, including a low-pressure press 
made by BIP Engineering, Limited, and 
your chemists and engineers are keeping in 
close touch with the latest developments by 
visits to the United States. 


Incidentally, BIP Engineering, Limited, is 
not likely to increase directly the revenues 
of your group in the form of large profits 
but, owing to the excellence of the machines 
that company produces for the manufacture 
of thermosetting mouldings, its main value 
to the group should lie in its influence upon 
the sale of aminoplastic moulding powders, 
particularly those based on melamine. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 

After reviewing the favourable develop- 
ments in connection with the group’s over- 
seas interests, the statement continues: 


I will conclude this report on the interests 
of your group abroad with the information 
that on the chemical side exports have con- 
tributed their full share to the recovery that 
has taken place and that during my absence 
in South America your managing director 
went to North America and recommended a 
firm of agents there for the sale of Bipel 
presses and pelleters in the United States. 
The principal of the came to this 
country, met your directors and was 
appointed as agent to BIP Engineering, 
Limited, whose orders from countries abroad 
elsewhere already amount to 40 per cent of 
those now on its books. 


These visits abroad and the development 
work in hand are expensive, but your direc- 
tors are satisfied that advantage should be 
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taken of the opportunity afforded by the 
present conditions of trade to broaden the 
basis of the business of your group on sound 
lines, 

The value to your group of the record of 
the past two years lies in the completion of 
the work for which your directors asked you 
to supply the funds in 1951 and in the 
avenues which they are opening up for the 
future well-being of your company. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said : 
The end of the first six months of the current 
financial year finds all three of the Oldbury 
factories maintaining a satisfactory produc- 
tion level. The productive capacity of the 
new factory is certainly well up to that 
estimated, and will no doubt disclose some 
reserve if the volume of orders in future 
necessitates our calling .upon it. 


This covers the chemical side of the busi- 
ness, and I may tell you that the other fac- 
tories are doing equally well. 


I have now to inform you that your direc- 
tors have decided, subject to the consent of 
the Capital Issues Committee, to issue free 
of cost one new ordinary share to each holder 
of two such shares. This will require an 
increase in the authorised capital and the 
necessary meetings will be summoned in 
due course. 


It is also their intention to declare an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent, less tax, as 
last year, on the existing ordinary share 
capital, payable at approximately the same 
time of year, namely, early September. The 
new issue of shares will take place at the 
same time and will rank for any final divi- 
dend which may be declared. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the total dividend for the year of 20 
per cent, less tax, was approved. 





GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


A RECORD YEAR 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of General Investors and Trustees, Limited, 
was held on March 25th in London, M: 
Sidney S. Lamert (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Your approval is sought to capitalise 
£239,580 of the sum standing to the credit 
of general reserve and to distribute thereout 
to holders of ordinary stock one new share 
of £1 fully paid up for each £2 held. Now 
that our general reserve actually exceeds the 
amount of issued ordinary capital, the time 
has clearly arrived when the issued capital 
should be brought more closely into relation 
with the assets employed in the business. 


We recommend a final distribution of 13 
per cent (8 per cent bonus) after an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. Next year we shall 
revert to an interim of 5 per cent and a final 
of 5 per cent with such bonus as the end-year 
figures may justify. This will, of course, be 
paid on the larger capital, thus in effect 
raising the basic dividend to 15 per cent on 
the amount .now in issue. 


Gross revenue at £196,584 is the largest in 
the history of the company, while the appre- 


ciation in the net value of our portfolio of 
over {1 million is also a record. The general 


trend of industrial company profits has been 
upward, while with confidence returning [0 
investors, who appreciate the progress this 
country has made under a Conservative gov- 
ernment, market quotations, especially of 
so-called “ Blue-Chips,” have reached a new 
postwar high . The report was adopted 


and the capitali ion proposals sanctioned. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


MR ALY SHAMSY’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the National Bank of Egypt was held in Cairo 
on March 24th when the report of the direc- 
tors and the balance sheet as follows were 
submitted : 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1953 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





LIABILITIES £E. MM. 

Notes issued ....cccescccsscccocscecs 194,000,000 000 

194,000,000 000 

Assets fE. MM. 

C cecesediabunap bie betas 60,552,606 439 
Fevptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 

i and Securities....6. ces secteces 133,447,393 561 


194,000,000 000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


LIABILITIES £E. MM. 
Share Capital :— 
100 fully paid shares of {E.10 each 3,000,000 000 
Reserve Fund :— 
Statutory TOSETVE..scccccsceceescss 1,500,000 000 
Special reMOEWE icc sa ss Hosen acececéce 1,500,000 000 
Egvptian Government .......-ccseses 5,768,615 443 
Egyptian Government “Special Treasury 
Bills account” (Art. 14 of Law 57 of 
1951) Se dened ke DeLee haw 55,000,000 000 
Eevptian Government “ Special Treasury 
Hills account” (Law 294 of 1952).... 1,687,705 016 
Egyptian Government “ Special Treasury 
Bills account” (Law 296 of 1953).... 2,037,848 495 
Sudan Government .....-csecdeceecss 2,247,585 774 


38,824,933 552 








Cc rrent deposit and other accounts... 71,896,867 738 
Cheques payable soi oii sec caveeestvce 169,523 376 
Sundry other accounts..........+..5. 1,136,524 747 
Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent per annum 480,000 000 
Profit and loss account, balance ...... 289,276 336 
Contra Accounts :-— ‘ 
Credits opened and letters of guarantee 
ed, CG, Listes veneedintsasvet 24,961,362 176 
210,500,242 653 
Assets £E. MM. 
Egyptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 
Bills and Securities and Securities 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Govt... 138,818,956 990 
Andry secusitih os kis cdavecessedeees 616,179 744 
Advances to Banks in Egypt -— 
On merchandis@ ......e++seesee eave 650,000 000 
On securities ...cccdecccce seavesoee 3,400,000 000 
4,050,000 000 
Other Advances = 
On merchandise .p.cccsccesseesecss 4,477,949 456 
SCCUSIUIOS , ace ccencsdans teeseeeed 3,136,622 927 
7,614,572 383 
Sundry other advances.............+. 5,426,499 870 
=  CicOU i 4 he ae Pet bas <ee 152,476 182 


ey at call 18,068,143 285 


Sundry other accounts ...+........s0e 747,375 371 
: RGMIGS os icvapiseteaderaviacsanhes 100,000 000 

a 
NBR. aebieitisdisetlinetcaes 9,825,521 000 
Other notes and Colm ........cese0e 119,155 652 
9,944,676 652 


Contra Accounts :-— 
Clients’ liability for credits ae 
and letters of guarantee issued, etc. 24,961,362 176 
210,500,242 653 


MARCEL VINCENT, Director. 
ALY SHAMSY, President of the Board. 
MOHAMED AMIN FIKRY, Governor. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


on. {E. MM. 
Directors’ S606. 53's 5 cccadasuisceeek vas 17,642 466 
Current ex ME Sicicica cava cwurenetns 1,605,005 656 
Interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent 
, PEE ANMUMD. 05 sce caves eves vvceeces 120,000 000 
Provision for payment of final dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent per annum 480,000 000 
Balance carried forward.............. 289,276 336 
‘ Cr. 2,511,924 458 
»Toss profit for the year ended December 
»1, 1953, after providing for deprecia- 
“on on buildings and furniture, for 
rebate of discount, for doubtful debts 
B and contingencies... 2.2... ceseue ses 2,258,883 903 
alance brought forward from last year 253,040 555 
2,511,924 458 


Addressing the meeting, the president, Mr 
'y Shamsy, in the course of his speech, 


said: For the Sars economy the past year 
has been one healthy saan and 
“abilisation. ‘This is confirmed by a num- 


ber of favourable factors which at the same 
ume prove the soundness of the economic 
and financial policy introduced during the 
summer of 1952. On the whole, internal 
Prices have again become fairly stable, the 
adverse movement in the balance of payments 
has clearly slowed down, while the position 


of the Egyptian pound abroad has béen 
strengthened. 


_ The overall stabilisation has resulted in an 
increase in bank deposits—a sign of relatively 
less hoarding—and a marked reduction in 
advances by the Central Bank to the State, 
an indication of an easier financial position 
due to the gradual liquidation of cotton 
stocks. Briefly, the elements of the economy 
now enjoy a degree of flexibility which may 
permit some necessary and beneficial re- 


ow on both the internal and external 
plane. 


LACK OF ACTIVITY 


Unfortunately, the improvement in the 
monetary situation is not producing all the 
salutary effects on the general economy that 
might normally be expected, for it is ham- 
pered by a decline in the spirit of enterprise 
and reluctance in the sphere of investment. 
In fact, in business large and small there is 
a feeling of uneasiness resulting in a con- 
traction of activity which is not due solely 
to the reduction in the value of the present 
cotton crop and to the relative depression 
which normally follows any policy of 
stabilisation. 


This lack of activity seems to us to arise 
from the twin fears of spasmodic intervention 
on the part of the State and a growing 
economic recession. 


There is no doubt that all this is having 
an adverse effect on business. It is the more 
regrettable since there is no point of dis- 
agreement on the ultimate aim. All are 
agreed in fact that raising the standard of 
living is still essential for our country. It 
is clear, however, that in the present state 
of affairs Egypt’s social progress depends on 
her economic expansion, which can with 
difficulty be promoted if existing capital in 
the country continues to lie idle and if 
savings do not accumulate on a sufficient 
scale and come forward for investment with- 
out hesitation. Both must be reassured, 
indeed offered, encouragement as an incen- 
tive stronger even than alluring laws to that 
indispensable inflow of foreign capital. 


Our profit and loss account shows a gross 
profit of £E2,258,884 against £E2,371,817 
for the previous year, a decrease of 
£E112,933. The decrease in gross profit is 
due mainly to less interest having been 
earned owing to the smaller advances made 
to local banks and cotton exporters for 
financing the cotton crop. On the. other 
hand, we are pleased to state that the bank’s 
share of the profit from operating the note 
issue was satisfactory. 


On the other side, expenditure amounted 
to £E1,622,648 compared with £E1,739,114, 
a reduction of £E116,466. The net profit 
amounts to £§636,236 compared with 
£E632,703 in 1952. ‘This enables us to pro- 
pose to you payment of a dividend at the 
same rate as last year, namely 20 per cent. 
This distribution will absorb £600,000, 
leaving £E36,236 to be added to the carry 
forward. 


The report was adopted. 





Copies of the president’s address in full 
will be available at the National Bank of 
Egypt 6-7, King William Street, London, 
E 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR KENNETH MOORP’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of this society 
was held on March 3lst, in London. 


_ Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, FCA, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Even in non-valuation years, however, our 
actuaries Carry out an internal valuation and, 
as a result, I can assure you that the story 
behind the figures is that, in the year 1953, 
profits were at a high level and, indeed, in 
terms of rate of bonus earned—and this is 
the acid test so far as policyholders are con- 
cerned—last year’s trading profits were the 
highest at least in the last 25 years. ‘This 
fact is a significant pointer to the distribu- 
tion of bonuses due at the end of this year. 
Our society enjoys a unique reputation for 
high bonuses earned and paid—and we have 
every hope of maintaining and enhancing 
that reputation. 


This satisfactory state of affairs arises from 
a variety of causes amongst which I should 
mention the fact that mortality profits were 
higher than ever before, thé expense ratio 
remained at the previous year’s level of 14.3 
per cent, while interest earnings increased by 


Is. 5d. per cent to £3 16s. per cent, after 
deduction of income tax. 


On the investment side you will remember 
that it has for many years been our practice 
to carry our investments in the balance sheet 
at their middle market values and in the past 
year the appreciation and realised profits 
have amounted to £392,000, the whole of 
which has been added to the reserve fund, 
which thus is increased to £1,192,000, equal 
to nearly 10 per cent of our total assets. 


THE MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


The society’s decision after the war to take 
an active part in providing staff pension 
schemes of various types has already been 
amply justified by results. Our willingness 
to devise what I call tailor-made schemes for 
medium-sized businesses, instead of trying 
to adhere to a stereotyped pattern more suit- 
able for large businesses, has been greatly 
appreciated and thereby the society has 
gained a good reputation for both service 
and flexibility in this most useful and grow- 
ing field of assurance, This reputation will 
stand us in good stead if and when the 
eagerly awaited and recently published re- 
commendations of the Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee are implemented by legislation. 


From all that I have said you will be 
correct in thinking that the affairs of the 
Society are in excellent shape and, at the 
end of our 125th year, we have every hope 
of being able to present a satisfactory valua- 
tion report. 


We do not know, of course, what next 
week’s budget may bring forth, neither can 
we foretell the course of events international 
political or economic in the months and 
years to come. Last year the nation enjoyed 
a remarkable recovery from the minor indus- 
trial recession of 1952. With the stronger 
competition now being experienced in the 
export markets, the pace of this recovery 
may perhaps be expected to slacken. The 
society cannot be immune from fluctuations 
in the national economy but you may rest 
assured that, in the selection of our invest- 
ments and the other assets representing 
the funds of the Society, we do our 


best, as a board, to protect our policy- 
holders against losses arising from these 
fluctuations. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECORD ACHIEVEMENT MARKS SILVER 


JUBILEE AT DAGENHAM 


GROUP SALES EXCEED £100 MILLION 


SIR ROWLAND 


‘he twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Ford Motor Company, Limited, will be 
held on April 26th, at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W., 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Rowland Smith, 
MIMechE, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: The results of the Com- 
pany’s operations in 1953—the Silver Jubilee 
of Ford at Dagenham—reveal the highest 
achievement in its history and, with a well- 
established and wide range of products, the 
Company was able to consolidate its leading 
position abroad and to forge ahead at home. 


Commonwealth markets have steadily im- 
proved from the difficult position created in 
the Spring of 1952 by import restrictions. 
Our diesel tractor was favourably received 
in the USA and, although car sales there 
declined, the overall dollar position improved 
due to increased car sales in Canada. Every- 
where the outstanding qualities of the Consul 
and Zephyr have been reflected in a mount- 
ing demand. 

In the passenger car field British manu- 
facturers met with fierce competition over- 
seas from the expanding German industry, 
whose products made rapid headway, par- 
ticularly in the free markets of Belgium and 
Switzerland. 


In the latter part of the year we 
announced four new passenger cars-—the 
Ford Popular, the new Anglia, the new 
Prefect and the Zephyr Zodiac, which, 
together with the Consul and Zephyr, now 
form an unrivalled range. 

In the commercial field, the introduction 
in early 1953 of the entirely new 4-cylinder 
“Cost Cutter” petrol engine was imme- 
diately successful; in recent weeks we have 
produced the diesel version of this engine at 
by far the lowest price in the market. This 
should stimulate the trend, already experi- 
enced, towards the increasing use of diesel 
engines for commercial purposes. 

To sum up, our total export of cars, trucks 
and tractors fell very slightly below those of 
1952. 

The announcement on the eve of the 
Motor Show of the Ford Popular—the 
lowest priced car in the world—created a 
soaring demand which we have not yet been 
able to meet despite a production of over 
250 of these cars a day. 
at home totalled 87,302, well over a quarter 
of the 301,354 United Kingdom car registra- 


tions. 
RECORD SALES 


For the first time in our history the total 
value of group sales exceeded £100,000,000, 
and this during a year in which none of our 
unit prices was raised and some were 
reduced. 

While these record sales were, of course, 
the principal factor, reduced costs of 
materials purchased, economies in our fac- 
tories and the earnings on our Briggs invest- 
ment contributed to the profit before tax of 
£15,824,570. 

Taxation takes £10,693,243, of which 
£2.765,940 is for Excess Profits Levy. 


The net profit for the year after tax was 


£5,131,327. 
Capital expenditure during the year 


car deliveries ~ 


SMITH’S REVIEW 


amounted to 4,708,320, excluding the 
Briggs acquisition. The total cost of acquir- 
ing Briggs Motor Bodies, Limited, was 
£5,638,999. 


At the year end our resources in cash and 
Government securities had increased by 
£16,615,780 to £39,160,269. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Our own immediate prospects abroad 
change from time to time. With our varied 
range of products it is reasonable to assume 
that we should be able at least to maintain 
our 1953 level of exports if no grave economic 
or political disturbances occur. 


NEW PRICE MARKET 


Demand for the Ford Popular indicates 
that we have reached an entirely new price 
market. Secondhand values have declined 
greatly and buyers are more selective. In 
the United Kingdom alone there are over 
14 million prewar cars to be replaced, and 
few owners will abandon lightly the con- 
venience and independence of a car of their 
own. Even if the replacement with a new 
car is beyond the financial resources of many, 
the demand should serve to support the 
secondhand market, and so _ influetice 
indirectly the sale of new cars. Therefore, 
I take a confident view of our prospects at 
home, particularly as we are now fully 
represented with modern vehicles in a field 
which covers 95 per cent of the demand. 


In view of the satisfactory trading results 
and the Company’s sound financial —, 
your Directors are recommending a dividend 
of 12 per cent (subject to tax) on the ordinary 
capital. This represents to the i 
stockholders a return after tax of 3.1 per cent 
on the-capital employed and compares with 
the national average distribution 
ranging in recent years from 3.4 to 2.9 


Exchequer a few weeks ago. 
the proposed dividend can, in his words, be 
described as “a fair return on the capital 
employed, while retaining enough reserves to 
cover future risks and future development.” 
Your directors also propose that in place of 
the single annual dividend which has usually 
been paid in May, an interim dividend 
should, in the future, be paid in the second 
half of the year, followed by a final payment 
in May. This will, it is hoped, prove of con- 
venience to stockholders. , 
ANTIQUATED ROAD SYSTEM 


I cannot conclude without reference to a 
problem which is of great concern to us all, 
and that is the “hardening of the arteries ” 
in our antiquated road system. The main 
roads of this country must be brought, and 
quickly, to a condition where they are a help 
and not a hindrance to industry. ~ Here 
is a field in which really bold 
plans over the next few years will yield ample 
reward, and every effort is being made to 
bring this home to the authorities. 

The review concluded with a reference to 
organisation appointments and an acknow- 
ledgment of the co-operation and support 
received from suppliers, the Associated Com- 
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ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


RECORD: PRODUCTION 


The fifty-fourth annual general mee! ng of 
Associated Electrical Industries, 1 iiiited, 
was held on March 3lst, in London. 


Sir George E. Bailey, CBE, the chairm in, 
in the course of his speech, said: [During 
1953 your company once again establisiied 3 
record rate of production.  Shipinents 
invoiced both home and abroad to /illed 
£86.1 million compared with £76 million for 
1952, an increase of 13 per cent. 


Your board considered it essenti:! to 
reduce the ratio of stocks and work in pro- 
gress to turnover. I am pleased to say that 
we have achieved some success, hiving 
increased our shipments by £10.1 million 
without any si t imcrease in actual 
inventory. More remains to be done. 


Total orders received during the year show 
a reduction compared with the previous year. 
This, together with our increased produc- 
tion, has naturally led to some reduction in 
the volume of orders in hand. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to note that these still 
amount to the comforting total of (124 
million with deliveries extending into 1957. 
This reduction carries with it some advan- 
tage in that it enables us to offer shorter 

iveries for some products and so to 
increase our ana advantage in those 
markets where veries are all important. 

The group continues to play an portant 
part in viding new generating plan for 
the British Electricity Authority. During 
1953 we commissioned an = capacity 
of turbo generators on the B.E.A. system of 
more than 750,000 kW. The Metropoliian- 
Vickers Company’s share of this total, over 
550,000 kW., constituted a record for that 
company. 


EXPORTS 


Your group continues to make an impres- 
sive contribution to the country’s export 
trade. During 1953 our shipments abroad 
exceeded those of the previous year by |4 
per cent and constituted a record in ‘he 
history of the group. 

You will have read in the press abou: the 
future use of atomic energy in genera ing 
electric power. These deve ts so fx 
envisaged only the generation of heat {or 
the raising of steam and will, therefore, »:ill 
require turbines, alternators and ancil!iry 
= for the generation of electric powsr. 

a we are watching these develop- 
ments y and our research and desigo 
engineers are ready to take an active pitt 
in the solution of the many problems as;0- 
ciated with this form of energy. 

I feel it necessary to emphasise again ('11! 
the desperate measures being taken by our 
foreign competitors, coupled with the ris 1¢ 
prices in this country, make it essentia! ‘0 
redouble our efforts to reduce costs if 
are to maintain our position. It is not suiil- 
ciently appreciated that since the war “¢ 
have moved from a position of having 1° 


competition from Japanese 
manufacturers to one where they are incre 's- 
ing their ex at a rapid rate. 


engineering 
Most of their factories have been rebuilt 09 
modern lines and fitted with first-class tools 
and equipment, 

Stockholders will be interested to know t':! 
their board views the future with sufficics! 
optimism to justify embarking upon a furt!cr 

expansion for the manufacture 
of electrical plant and steam turbines 
for both the M-V and BTH companies. A's° 
the Edison Swan and Ferguson Pailin com- 


television component and switchgear fields. 
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FIELDING & JOHNSON 


LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1720 


Leicester 
SPINNERS OF HOSIERY 


AND HAND KNITTING YARNS 


Profit 1953 
£ 

Profits after all charges except taxation............ 357,143 
Add reserve for taxation not required ............ 10,000 
£367,143 

Appropriation of Profits :— 
PNGGRUNIE eID so oon. cis ilecek cc ticcaceccscncns 202,814 
TW iors oc ins bi se cckesTiccss esd ants 72,149 
CORMIER TE icin on Se isso ccs chcdnccene 69,990 
Increase in the profits carried forward ......... 22,190 
£367,143 


1952 
£ 
360,707 


—— 


£360,707 


216,546 
67,355 
70,000 

6,806 


£360,707 


Output in 1953 was the second highest in the post-war history of the 
Company. The profit of £357,143 is satisfactory in view of the smaller 


profit margins now prevailing. 


The Ordinary Stock dividend for 1953 is equivalent to 25.57% on 
the increased issued Ordinary capital of £504,787, and 8.44% on the 


funds which are attributable to Ordinary stockholders. 


Funds Employed 1953 
£ 
Capital issued and fully paid :— 
Preference shares of £1 each ...............cee00- 35,000 
Ordinary stock (5/- units) .................2.0.005 504,787 
Reserves and undistributed profits............... 800,067 
Amounts set aside for future taxation ......... 225,000 
£1,564,854 


These funds were invested in :— 
Plant, machinery, buildings and other fixed 


ROGGE ind cicusces es core 390,460 
Net Cie BIE ose Gi iiros iid eh ince de cteeacciue 1,174,394 
£1,564,854 


1952 
£ 


35,000 
360,562 
852,112 

230,500 


£1,478,174 


365,251 
1,112,923 


£1,478,174 


Reserves totalling £144,225 were capitalised in September, 1953. 


The figure of £390,460 for fixed assets is after providing accumulated 
depreciation totalling £401,648 (1953 : £36,191). Buildings and machinery 
are well maintained and much re-equipment has been undertaken in 


recent years. 


The net current assets include £333,142 in cash and £106,375 in tax 


reserve certificates. 


Annual General Meeting 


The -thirty-second annual general meeting of the company was held 
on March 30, 1954, at the Grand Hotel, Leicester, when the report and 
accounts were adopted, dividends approved and the retiring directors 


re-elected. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR ALGERNON DENHAM’S 
STATEMENT 


The one hundred and first annual meet- 
ing of The Halifax Building Society was held 
in Halifax on March 29th. 


The President, Mr Algernon Denham, JP, 
presiding, said: In recent years it has been 
customary for us to report a record accretion 
in our assets which during the year have 
increased from £194.7 million to £2143 
million. Of our total funds 81.64 per cent 
are loaned on mortgage to 269,687 borrowers 
whose properties are so well spread: and 
selected as to leave us free from anxiety. 


Our paid up share department class 2 
balances have increased by over £18 million 
during the year and the balances in our 
deposit department show an increase of 
£788,000. To our investors and depositors 
we have during the year paid or credited by 
way of interest cal bonus £4,271,000, all 
interest and bonus being free of income tax 
as far as the investor is concerned, 


On investments over £5,000 and on limited 
company accounts, the Society pays income 
tax at the standard rate and on other invest- 
ments under a special arrangement at the 
composite rate of 4s. 10d. in the £. Over 
£200 million of our investors’ moneys attract 
the composite rate and the standard rate is at 
present applicable to investments totalling 
only £2,179,000. 


The surplus for the year of £869,005 is 
satisfactory and we have increased our 
general reserve by £500,000 to £10 million 
and our carry forward by £224,205 after 
providing £144,800 to cover the recom- 
mendation of a bonus of 4 per cent to our 
subscription and class 1 shareholders. 


We appreciate the encouragement and 
drive which the Housing Minister is putting 
into his home-ownership. campaign. 


That it has been and is still necessary to 
exercise a measure-of rent control in a period 
of housing shortage no one will dispute, but 
many anomalies can be removed. It is there- 
fore commendable that a Government with 
a small Parliamentary majority behind it 
should, at long last, display the courage to 
remedy partially an admitted injustice. 


I regret to observe a growing tendency on 
the part of some societies to attract invest- 
ments of large capital sums from industrial 
concerns. This class of transaction, which is 
contrary to both the aims and aspirations of 
thrift institutions, makes no appeal to our 
Society or to the movement generally. As 
such investments may be subject to early 
withdrawal, your directors hold the view that 
their acceptance is to be deplored, bearing 
in mind that mortgage lendings are for long 
and lengthening periods, and I urge the 
Building Societies Association to consider 
making recommendations as to a limit on the 
intake of investments from any one source. 


From January, 1952, our operative rate to 
class 2 investors has been 2} per cent, and 
from April, 1952, to depositors 2 per cent, 
and at that time we decided to make a deter- 
mined effort to maintain all our occupier- 
borrower mortgages at the then operative 
4 per cent rate. Maintenance of the 4 per 
cent mortgages precluded, for the time being, 
our paying to class 2 shareholders a rate in 
excess of 2} per cent, but as our old 4 per 
cent loans are likely to be reduced during 
the year to half their 1952 total, the day is 
not far distant when our class 2 investors may 
have their patience rewarded, always pro- 
vided that in the meantime there is no sub- 
stantial downward trer.d in bank rate 
the value of money generally. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


HIGHER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


SIR DOUGAL O. MALCOLM ON BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of The 
British South Africa Company, wgs held on 
March 25th in London, Sir Dougal O. 
Malcolm, KCMG (the president), presiding. 


The president said: Our net mining 
revenue from Northern Rhodesia at 
£7,787,400 exceeded by rather more than 
£720,000 the corresponding figure for the 
year before. As against that our taxation on 
the profits of the year at £5,972,000, which 
included excess profits levy for the whole 
twelve months, exceeded the figure for the 
year before, which included that levy for only 
nine months, by nearly £340,000. The other 
items on both sides of the profit and loss 
account show little material change from the 
year before. 


The result of the whole thing is that our 
profit for the year at £2,988,143 is rather 
more than £300,000 up ; and that after pay- 
ing a total dividend of 50 per cent, if you 
approve of that as against 40 per cent, we 
shall carry forward for the year the sum of 
£1,181,289, as against {1,294,997 for the year 
before, thus increasing our unappropriated 
profits reserve to the impressive figure of 
£5,795,846. Not a bad year, as I hope you 
will agree. 


Our investments stand at a little under 
£12 million, as against a little under 
£11,250,000 for the previous year. 


The book value of the quoted investments 
is down by £1,700,000 as compared with the 
position at September 30, 1952. This is 
mainly due to the fact that in the course of 
the year under review we transferred quoted 
investments to about that book value to a new 
investment trust company in Rhodesia in 
which we have a half interest and the shares 
of which are not themselves quoted. This, 
in turn, is the main reason why our unquoted 
investments in the balance sheet have in- 
creased from £2,359,516 at September 30, 
1952, to £4,871,733, the greater part of the 
balance being accounted for by an increase of 
£474,000 in the amount of the money we 
have out on loan. 


INVESTMENT APPRECIATION 


The market value of the quoted invest- 
ments at September, 1953, was £9,591,866, 
comparing with a book value of £7,105,463, 
and thus showing an appreciation of about 
£24 million, or about £14 million less than 
the comparable appreciation of about {£4 
million at September, 1952. We are not 
dismayed by these quite normal market 
fluctuations: A valuation made up about ten 
days ago of the quoted investments at 
present held (which have a book value of 
£8,679,300) amounts to £12,941,400, show- 
ing an appreciation of £4,262,100 on their 
book value. 


The setting up of the new investment trust 
company in Rhodesia is in accordance with 
our policy of being conservative in the matter 
of dividends while building up so far as we 
can a great body of investments in order to 
provide for the day, now some 32 years 
hence, when our Northern Rhodesia mineral 
rights will fall to be ceded to the Northern 
Rhodesian Government. 


Our investments, including ‘those held_by 
the Rhodesian Investment Trust Company, 
in Northern Rhodesian mining companies are 
large, and we also have very large invest- 
ments in mining and finance companies in 


the Union of South Africa, which directly 
and indirectly cover a very substantial stake 
in the new and promising goldfields in the 
Orange Free State, as well as in the West 
Witwatersrand ; mainly, of course, gold, but 
with some possibilities, I won’t put it higher 
than that, in the way of uranium. They also 
cover considerable interests in diamonds and 
coal. 

The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities at nearly £2 million exceeds the 
previous year’s figure by about £600,000. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


As regards the year now current, and par- 
ticularly as regards our great interest in 
Northern Rhodesian copper, there is nothing 
that I dislike more than trying to deal in 
prophecy. But I can say, I think, that we 
are not likely to do so well in the matter of 
the rate of royalty per ton of copper pro- 
duced. That rate depends on the value of 
copper as calculated for royalty purposes, 
and that value is likely to be less than the 
figure of a fraction under £249 a ton for the 
year under review. Many conjectures, into 
which I will not enter, are being made as to 
the probable course of prices in the near 
future ; but I do not see any reason to appre- 
hend any spectacular fall. The rate of pro- 
duction of copper for the current year seems 
likely to be about the same as it was during 
the year under review. And looking further 
ahead the outlook as regards the future pro- 
duction of copper is good with the approach- 
ing disappearance of the difficulties with 
which the copper-mining companies have had 
to contend in the matter of power supply, 
and with the prospects of new producers, 
notably Bancroft Mines, Limited, coming 
into the field. Of course, we are doing all 
we can to encourage new prospecting. 


And while our net mineral revenue for the 
year now current may not be as good as it 
was in the year under review, we have to 
remember that, apart from any shocks which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may give us 
in his forthcoming Budget, though I hope 
that there may not be any, we shall suffer 
the excess profits levy for only three months, 
as against the whole twelve months for the 
year under review. All round, then, I don’t 
think that we need anticipate difficulty in the 
year now current in maintaining our proposed 
50 per cent dividend. 


THE NEW FEDERATION 


The year 1953, moreover, has witnessed 
the inauguration of. the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, which -has now 
started on its career having as its first Prime 
Minister Sir Godfrey Huggins, who for 
twenty years before had been the wise and 
trusted Prime Minister of the responsibly 
governed colony of Southern Rhodesia. I 
am not persuaded that this Federal system 
represents the last possible word in political 
and constitutional wisdom ; but it is, at any 
rate, the best which in the circumstances of 
the time we could get as a matter of practical 
politics, and a vast.improvement on the pre- 
vious mutual isolation of the three territories, 
So we must all of us, and each in: his several 
sphere, do our best to help to make it a 
success, : ' 


The report was adopted, and the dividend 
of 50 per cent was approved. 


‘three months of the current year compares 


period last year; our: order book shows 4 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


SALES MAINTAINED 


The fifty-first annual general mecting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was held on 
March 31st in London. 


Sir Harold A. Wernher, GCVO, chair. 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
growth of the company during the past half- 
century has been impressive. Although 
profound changes in trading conditions and 
customs have taken place, none of these has 
stayed this steady expansion. 


With regard to the accounts for the past 
year, invoiced sales were within a few pounds 
of those of the previous year, and the slight 
recession in trading profits can be attributed 
to intensified competition. The trading profit 
of £946,574 compares with £987,782 in the 
previous year. Out of this the State takes 
£486,513 in income and profits taxes; 
£300,000 is retained in the business as 
operating capital to finance future needs for 
machine and plant replacements.  Share- 
holders get £132,706, or approximately 14 
per cent of the total profit. 


Since 1938 total dividends paid to share- 
holders have increased by 23 per cent, the 
amount paid out in wages and salaries has 
gone up by 444 per cent—nearly 4} times. 
This proves that our labour has benefited 
very substantially from the increased busi- 
ness handled and made possible largely by 
our very conservative dividend policy in past 
years. 


_ As to prospects, I think our order book 
justifies the hope that our labour force will 
be held at its present level. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
capitalisation of £500,030 of reserves was 
approved. 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 
SURMOUNTED 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Beans Industries Limited was held on 
March 30th at Tipton, Staffs, Mr J. H. 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £233,415 compared with 
£367,219. The net profit after taxation of 
£139,250, compared with £257,000, amounts 
to £94,165, which is only some £16,000 less 
than in 1952. Your directors recommend 4 
final ordinary dividend of 27} per cent 
(actual) less income tax, making 37} per cent 
for the year. 


The balance sheet again demonstrates the 
financial strength of your company. Current 
assets exceeding liabilities by over £580,000 
and reserves and undistributed profits now 
total £655,580. 


Coming now to the activities of the com- 
pany, the year under review has been a diffi- 
cult one and has seen frading conditions 
return to a more realistic and probably 4 
healthier atmosphere by the change-over 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, with the 
consequential balancing of stocks and shorter 
term ordering. ~ . 


As to the future, our turnover for the first 
favourably with that of the: corresponding 


satisfactory. volume of business, and I am 
quietly confident that in the absence of a1! 
major upheaval, I shall have the pleasure of 

‘The report was adopted. = 8 
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SIXTY MINUTE 
CLEANERS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


MR Jj. WILSON NICOL’S 
STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Sixty Minute Cleaners, Limited, was held 
on March 30th at the registered office of the 
company, Annfield House, Maule Street, 
Carnoustie, Mr J. Wilson Nicol, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr Alex. J. Hay) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


I have pleasure in submitting the twentieth 
report of the directors of the company, to- 
gether with the balance sheet of the parent 
company and the consolidated profit and loss 
account and balance sheet of the parent 
company and subsidiaries for the year ended 
November 16, 1953. 


The trading profits of the group for this 
year amount to £92,927 against £75,893 last 
year. The improvement in the group 
results is derived from an increased profit on 
the cleaning side of the business and in a 
reduction on the losses which have been 
again encountered in the subsidiaries from 
33,847 last year to £24,687 this year. Under 
the Finance Act, 1953, the losses of the sub- 
sidiary companies, computed in accordance 
with the provisions of the appropriate section, 
may be offset by subvention payments from 
the profits of the parent company and your 
directors will take advantage of this pro- 
vision by making the appropriate payments 
to the subsidiaries. These proposed payments 

e been included in this year’s accounts 
resulting in taxation advantages which, with 
itters already mentioned above, have the 
effect that the net profit of the group, 
after taxation, has risen from £13,506 
to £28,577. 


3 


RECORD DRY CLEANING TURNOVER 


So far as the company’s dry-cleaning busi- 
ness is concerned the turnover reached a 
record during the year. The trading profit 
(befere charging directors’ remuneration and 
depreciation) of this branch of the group’s 
activities has increased by £8,035 over last 
year’s figure. Your directors consider the 
results from this side of the business to be 
satisfactory. The improvement is due not 
only to an increased turnover, but to saving 
in certain administrative costs through the 
Tegrouping of branches. 


During the year the branches at Bognor 
Regis and Galashiels have been closed down 
as the return from them did not justify 
their retention. Three new receiving shops 
have been opened, one in Forfar and two in 
Edinburgh, the latter being serviced from 
our principal Edinburgh premises at Shand- 
wick Place, and self-contamed branches have 
also been opened in Hull and Kingston- 
upon-Thames. In certain cases where leases 
were due to expire in the next year or two 
new leases have been arranged on satis- 
factory terms. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


With regard to the subsidiaries we have 
had another poor year. It became apparent 
carly in the year that it would be necessary 
to write down still further certain stocks of 
cloth and finished products. Furthermore, 
differences of opinion on the Board of the 
subsidiary companies and of the parent com- 
Pany arose over matters of policy, manage- 


ment, buying and internal administration, as 
a result of which the Board of the parent 
company resolved to terminate the service 
agreements with two of the directors of the 
subsidiary companies and one of the man- 
aging directors of the parent company. You 
will be asked to approve payments to these 
directors for compensation for loss of office 
as a result of the termination of the agree- 
ments in question. 


In making these changes your directors 
were in close touch with several of the largest 
shareholders in the company outside the 
Board who were in full accord with the 
steps taken. A new managing director 
for the subsidiaries has during the year 
been appointed. A vigorous reorganisation 
of these subsidiary companies has been put 
in hand -and your directors feel that the 
prospects for the children’s clothing side of 
the group’s business will be materially im- 
proved once this reorganisation has been 
completed. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


Encouraged by the improved results from 
dry cleaning and the better prospects in the 
subsidiaries your directors have resolved to 
increase the final dividend to 22} per cent, 
making a total dividend for the year of 374 
per cent, against 30 per cent for the pre- 
vious financial year. 

The loyal workers in our organisations 
have again given of their best during the year 
and I would like to express to them our 
gratitude for their efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring directors, Mr Horace Bell and Mr 
Ronald H. S. Anderson, were re-elected ; 
compensation for the loss of office was voted 
to certain directors, and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs G. and J. McBain, 
CA, was fixed. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
International Combustion (Holdings) Lamited 
was held on March 30th in London, Mr 
G. R. T. Taylor (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Review: The gross profit of the group 
at £1,640,399 shows a slight improvement 
upon the previous year. Members are to be 
congratulated upon the ability of the organisa- 
tion to maintain such excellent results. 


Our order book shows no signs of diminu- 
tion, and prospects in this respect are still 
bright. The output of the group continues 
to increase, and must of necessity do so in 
order to enable us to keep pace with our 
programme and maintain the delivery require- 
ments of our customers. 


Our associated companies abroad and at 
home continue to prosper. The new com- 
pany in Pakistan is consolidating its position, 
and is ready to take advantage of any trading 
opportunities which may arise. 


The operation to transfer the control of 
our associated Australian company to Aus- 
tralia has now been completed. 


We are registering a subsidiary company— 
International Combustion (Export) Limited— 
which will be responsible for al] new export 
work as from April 1, 1954, and also a sub- 
sidiary, International Combustion Products 
Limited, which will as from the same date 
take over the activities of our operating com- 
pany, International Combustion Limited, 
other than the design °nd manufacture of 
steam raising plant. 


The report was adopted, and a total divi- 
dend distribution of 20 per cent on the 
ordinary stock was approved. 


THE STEETLEY COMPANY LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on 31st March, 


1954. 


The Accounts for the years to 31st December, showed : 


Trading Surplus (after Depreciation, etc.) 


Taxation ... pest vee 
Profit ae to sine 
Issued Share Capital... 
Dividends hee ase 
Undistributed Profit 


1952 1953 


£ £ 
652,694 844,258 
<a ..- 427,061 536,918 
eds ‘ 225,633 307,340 
wai 1,210,426 2,239,083 
aw 73,960 111,427 
er 151,673 195,913 


The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made 


by Mr. N. M. Peech, Chairman : 


In all three divisions namely Dolomite, Refractory Bricks & 
Magnesite, sales, tonnage produced, and works’ efficiencies were again 


higher than in any previous year. 


1954 has opened with all the principal 


works operating to capacity and at rates slightly in excess of those for 


the same period of last year. 
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THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BENEFITS FROM CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


SIR BERNHARD BINDER’S REVIEW 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the Inveresk Paper Company, Limited, was 
held on March 26th at Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


Sir Bernhard Binder, FCA, the chairman, 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

As I pointed out last March, trading con- 
ditions then were difficult and most of our 
mills had been working short time. These 
conditions improved gradually during the 
latter- part of our financial year as customers 
regained confidence. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The group’s trading profits amounted to 
£1,661,800, a reduction compared with the 
previous year of over £420,000, but after 
charging taxation the net consolidated profits 
are only £120,000 less at £573,600. 


Having regard to all the facts the directors 
feel justified in recommending to you the 
payment of an increased dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 124 per cent free of tax, 
which has been earned with a satisfactory 
margin. 


Capital expenditure in postwar years 
amounted to nearly £5 million and further 
expenditure will be essential to continue the 
policy of equipping our mills with the most 
modern machinery. 


The group reserves now total £6,300,000, 
of which the reserves in the parent com- 
pany’s balance sheet amount to £1,932,167, 
without taking into account the excess of the 
present value of its investments in its sub- 
sidiary companies over their original cost. 
As already reported, the directors recom- 
mend the capitalisation of £1,305,137 of 
these reserves to provide for the issue to 
ordinary stockholders of two new ordinary 
shares of Is. each, fully paid, for each 2s. 
ordinary stock unit held. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that whereas in 1933 the ordinary share capi- 
tal was written down by £1,235,000, the 
amount capitalised out of reserves in 195] 
and now proposed amounts in total to nearly 
£2 million, 


THE OUTLOOK 


The improvement in trading conditions 
still continues and we are now working full 
time. As a result, for the first five months 
of the current financial year the group’s 
profits have shown a satisfactory improve- 
ment. However, recently prices for chemical 
woodpulp have progressively increased and 
are now about 90 per cent above those in 1949, 
an increase which in our opinion is unjustified 
and is detrimental to future normal 
trading conditions. Mechanical woodpulp 
has increased in price by 50 per cent since 
the end of the year 1949. Although today 
the price of esparto grass is higher than it 
was in 1949, the increase is not comparable 
with that of woodpulp, so that some measure 
of stabilisation has been achieved in this 
market and I would like to pay a tribute to 
the business’ acumen and foresight of our 
friends in North Africa in stabilising prices 
because it must ultimately be to our mutual 
advantage. 


The paper industry is restricted by the 
Ministry of Materials in the amount of 
ling it can spend annually on its raw material 
purchases, so that any rise in prices will 
reduce the amount we can import, making 





ster- - 


it impossible to maintain full production. In 
our opinion this restriction-in the sterling 
allocation has been a great benefit to the 
paper industry and has exercised a restrain- 
ing influence on the prices of our raw 
materials. Other costs have also risen which 
emphasises the necessity of securing further 
economies in working from continued 
judicial capital expenditure. 

I cannot emphasise too strongly the need 
for stability in prices of our raw materials at 
reasonable levels to the ultimate benefit of 
both producers and consumers and the 
return to the prewar custom of contracting 
yearly at fixed prices for these materials. 

The chairman concluded with a tribute to 
the managing director, management, staff 
and workpeople 

The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves approved. 





R. A. LISTER & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 
SIR PERCY LISTER’S SPEECH 


The following are extracts from a speech 
made by the- chairman, Sir Percy Lister, at 
the annual general meeting of R. A. Lister & 
Company Limited, the parent company of 
the Lister Group of Companies. 


You will observe that the profit for the 
year before tax is £607,099 as compared 
with £677,073 for the previous year, and this 
despite the fact that the volume of products 
manufactured and sold by the group for the 


-year under review established a new record. 


During the financial year your companies 
have been in the forefront of those who have 
endeavoured to set an example that would 
help to arrest_the upward tendency in the 
cost of living by reducing the prices of their 
products to the consumers, thereby conform- 
ing with the urgent appeal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget speech last 
year. There is ample evidence not only in 
the form of increased turnover but from 
letters received from all parts of the world 
that our initiative in this matter has been 
fully appreciated. These further reductions 
in prices over and above those to which I 
made reference in my statement a year ago 
have only been made possible by the passing 
on of the benefits accruing from modern 


plant and equipment, new methods and 
processes. 


OVERSEAS TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The abnormal trading conditions to which 
I made reference last year have unfortunately 
continued throughout the year under review, 
particularly in the export trade where many 
markets, through currency difficulties, have 
been virtually closed, and in the Common- 
wealth and Empire markets quotas and other 
restrictions have seriously restricted trade. 
It will be appreciated that the imposition of 
quota systems has perhaps the most devastat- 
ing effect of all methods of trade restriction 
since enterprise, initiative and sales effort are 
largely neutralised by such practices. 


AUSTRALIAN INTERESTS 


Our Australian subsidiary has been par- 
ticularly adversely affected by the economic 
difficulties aforementioned. The addition of 
a modern mechanised foundry which was 
opened during my visit to our Australian fac- 
tory in April last should have added 
enormous strength to our Australian com- 


pany’s activities; but the repercussions of. 


the Korean stock piling of wool, coupled with 
the drastic financial and economic restrictions 
imposed in Australia have necessitated our 
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making a provision of £159,009 
against the investment in this enterprise, 


| 
iDie 


However, our products enjoy a very en able 
reputation in Australia, where current!y (he<re 
are indications of improvement in trad: and 
we are convinced that we can look for\ard 
to a return of more normal and better condi- 
tions in this valuable market provided th: 
primary producers of the vast bul: of 
Australia’s exports are not unduly hindi- 
capped by the prevalent inflationary ten- 
dencies. 

It will be observed that this specia! pro- 
vision for our Australian investment has cen 
partially offset by our ability to brin: in 
£50,000 from a provision made in a previous 
year no longer required, together woh a 
capital profit of £23,000 from the sale of a 
minority shareholding in an associated .om- 
pany. 


DEVELOPING MARKETS 


We, in company with many exporting 
industries, have been and still are going 
through a period of readjustment, haviag 
passed from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasing for me to be able 
to advise you that despite the aforemen- 
tioned handicaps we have; by developing 
markets in which our interests were 10! 
fully developed, or in which trading condi- 
tions have improved, secured a substantially 
increased volume of trade in such markets. 
The home and overseas demand for our 
electric generating units and marine propul- 
sion and auxiliary engines has shown a 
gratifying expansion, 

A large section of your company’s activ.tics 
has always been closely associated with the 
agricultural industry and in this conne !.on 
the progress made in the development of cw 
labour-saving products by the Agricultural 
Division of Messrs Blackstone and Comp ny, 
Limited, together with those of the pirent 
company at Dursley, are proving beneficial, 
and, we believe, will help still further to 
establish and enhance the reputation of your 
company’s products in this basic indus'ry 
the world over. 

The need for increased effort and projuc- 
tivity in the factory and in the sales opera- 
tions of our industry is still the prime nat: oa! 
requirement, and the recent appeal of ‘he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this coni-c- 
tion, like others that he has made, will .ot 
go unheeded, but it is safe to say that {1M 
Government must also show their willing ::ss 
to face new problems with a new appre ich 
and flexibility. Established practices of ‘he 
past in many walks of life are having to =.ve 
place to new methods and new approac cs, 
and so in the development of our vital export 
trade it will be necessary to ensure tha! we 
minimise to the utmost the loss of trad: i 
any market through our inability to do ..:h 
reciprocal trade as will provide sterlin: to 
pay for our exports to such markets. 


You will be pleased to know that our 
current order book, now free from the dr: v- 
backs of a heavy postwar backlog, is in 4 
healthy condition and we are proud of our 
increasing trade with the dollar area. 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 


In recent years I have made referenc: ‘0 
your board’s desire to increase the yield ‘0 
our shareholders, without whose per und 
co-operation over such a long period of « 
as hy _— a been oo re 

t and our steady progress would «-'- 
— pave been restricted. We ~ pent 
t, having regard to the strong finan.’ 
position which we have built up, tha! ° 
increasing the dividend from 9 per cent °° 
¥ per cent, ae 6 turn gemini a pel 
pereeoes ) per cent, on actul 


a 
i in the business, we 4°¢ 
sscnataiciading wears pubic wed oars" 
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JAMES PASCALL, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
cf James Rascall, Limited, was held on 
larch 31st at Mitcham, Mr R, Ellman 
own, FCA (the deputy chairman), presiding. 


Che following is an extract from the chair- 
n’s circulated statement: 


I am glad to report to you once again a 
ord year. Our trading profit shows an 
rease Of nearly 66 per cent over the 
ious year, the net profit, before taxation, 
ncing by approximately 72 per cent. 
se figures represent the highest ever 
ded by the company, and reflect the very 
iderable increase in output which we 
e able to achieve during the year. This 
made possible by the derationing of 
ets, the freeing of sugar from allocation 
trol and the greater potential available to 
s a result of our reconstruction pro- 
nme. The measure of these achievements 
n be gauged by the fact that our output is 
vy three times as great as in 1948. Still 
ther development is planned. 


feel it is desirable to utter a word of 
varning about the future. We have every 
confidence in our ability to maintain fully 
our present level of sales, but there are signs 
that the full. productive potential of the 
ndustry is in excess of demand, and it seems 
probable that this will lead to lower prices 
for certain types of confectionery. Further- 
‘, there is strong pressure from the dis- 
tors for increased margins, and many 
ufacturers have already offered more 
ourable terms, and so commenced a trend 
h may well become general. We also 

pate imcreased advertising and sales 
rges aS am inevitable development from 
owing competition.- It is clear that these 
ts will affect the average level of profit. 
e we are confident in the quality of our 
ducts and in the public’s appreciation, we 
pose to meet this situation in the only 
ossible way, by increasing our output and 


ond 
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EXPORT TRADE 


Despite heavy competition both from home 
and foreign manufacturers, our export trade 
has been well maintained, and I am par- 
heularly glad to report that we fully hold 
our own in the dollar markets. 


Out of our profit of £343,000 we have had 
to pay and provide for taxation amounting 
to £235,000, or, in other words, more than 
two-thirds of the profit. 


Current assets still exceed the current 
liabilities by a substantial sum, and the cash 
at bank and in hand and tax reserve certifi- 
Cates total, this year, £207,000, as compared 
with £39,000 last year. 


his year we decided to distribute a divi- 
dend of 40 per cent to the ordinary share- 
holders, as we did not think it fair that 
shareholders should be the only ones not to 
Siaré in increased prosperity. Dividends in 
the future will depend on profits as they 
have done in the past. eS 


_ The policy of the board is to bring the 
‘ssued capital of the company into line with 
the capital employed in the business and with 
this in view your directors have again decided 
to submit to you a that the capital 
Feserve amounting to £35,653 shall be utilised 
in paying in full at par for 713,068 ordinary 


shareholders at the rate of one share for 
every four shares held. 


The . 
Li ooe veal was adopted and the capital 


‘ s- 





RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION’ 


PROBLEM OF FALLING PRICES 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
Rubber Growers’ Association (Incorporated) 
was held on March 30th in London. 


Mr P. B. L. Coghlan (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said : 


It will be recalled that shortly after our 
meeting last year, the International Rubber 
Study Group met in Copenhagen to con- 
sider measures to deal with a burdensome 
surplus. The representatives of American 
manufacturers, who were present at the 
meeting, issued a statement to the effect that 
they believed there could be no surplus of 
natural rubber during the next 12 months, 
and that they would buy every pound of 
natural rubber available to them at prices 
competitive with GR-S, which they inti- 
mated would not be substantially lower than 
the price of natural rubber at that time. 


Figures are available for nine of the ten 
months which have elapsed since this state- 
ment was made, and these show that during 
this period the US has consumed 407,000 
tons of natural rubber and has added 1,000 
tons to commercial stocks, compared with 
397,000 tons consumed in the nine months 
preceding the Copenhagen meeting and 
24,000 tons added to stocks. The US rubber 
manufacturers have, therefore, taken off the 
market since their statement at Copenhagen, 
some 13,000 tons less than they did in the 
corresponding period before their statement 
was made. 


SURPLUS OF NATURAL RUBBER 


Despite. the re-affirmation of their state- 
ment in October last, it can hardly be claimed 
that so far it has stood the test of time, nor 
can it be claimed there was no rubber avail- 
able for US manufacturers to buy. The fact 
that today’s price is ls. 44d., compared with 
ls. 94d. when the statement was made, is 
ample evidence that there has been a surplus 
of natural rubber. 


Following the October, 1953, meeting of 
the management committee of the Rubber 
Study Group, the US Government modified 
its stockpile rotation programme, which was 
having a depressing effect on the market. It 
also revoked the directive which threatened 
the re-imposition of mandatory usage of 
synthetic rubber if the annual rate of con- 
sumption fell below a level which was more 
than double that required by Statute. These 
helpful moves are appreciated, but no action 
has been taken by the US Government in 
regard to its pricing policy of GR-S. 


DISPOSAL OF SYNTHETIC PLANTS 


Under the existing plans for the disposal 
of the Government synthetic plants, the 
earliest date by which these can be handed 
over to private enterprise 1s April 30, 1955. 
If the plants are disposed of to private indus- 
try at a fair valuation, it will be interesting 
to see if the present price is maintained. 
there is an increase in the price when the 
plants are handed over to private industry, 
then it will support our contention that the 
US Government has been ding its manu- 
facturers with an artificially cheap alternative 
to natural rubber, consequently depressing 
the price of the latter and thereby causing 
economic distress in South-East Asia. While 
we would all prefer to believe that the US 
Government has not been doing so, it is 
sometimes difficult to understand why 
Britain’s premier dollar-earning commodity 
is probably the lowest priced raw material in 
post-war 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MENTMORE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 


(“ Platignum Pens”) 
A CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
the Mentmore Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on March 25th in Lendon. 


Mr A. Andrews (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
We are pleased to announce a considerable 
improvement over last year. The net profit, 
before providing for tax, being £206,225, 
compared with £180,207, an increase 
£26,018. 


A substantial part of the increase in profit 
is accounted for by a very definite recovery 
in our export trade, due to the fact that the 
Governments of Australia and New Zealand 
relaxed restrictions considerably on imports 
of our type of goods. 


Our Plastics Division has had a very good 
trading year, achieving a satisfactory increase 
in profits, and we are establishing a very 
good name as moulders to very many trades, 


Our turnover is, to date, well ahead of the 
same period last year and there is every 
indication that trade will continue to expand. 


As, of course, you are aware, this com- 
pany’s main product is the Platignum brand 
of writing instruments. The name Platignum 
has been established over many years by 
intensive advertising and good service to the 
public. In view of the world-wide publicity 
value of the name Platignum, your board have 
had under consideration for some time the 
advisability of changing the name of this com- 
pany from the Mentmore Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, to Platignum Pens 
Limited, 

The report was adopted, 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham and Company, Limited, 
was held on March 3lst in London, Mr F. 
Sydney Snowden, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lited review : 

Trading conditions in the past year have 
again been difficult. Sales in the earlier 
periods exceeded those of the previous year, 
but in the latter months did not come up to 
expectations, being adversely affected by the 
exceptionally mild weather which we then 
experienced. No doubt the uncertainty as to 
relief of Purchase Tax has also had a deter- 
rent effect, but the recent statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that this tax 
must remain, at least for the time being, may 
react on the public to buy now, instead of 
waiting for Budget Day. 

We were able during the year to put in a 
new passenger lift. It has already proved a 
boon and, beyond being greatly appreciated 
by our regular customers, should be a means 
of attracting more and more to the House, 


In the profit and loss account, the balance 
brought ioe: after providing for directors’ 
fees and taxation on current pes amounts 
to £21,920 as against £13,176. After adding 
to this amount the net interest on the war 
damage claim and sundry tax credits, and the 
balance brought forward, there is £98,509 
available. From this amount must be de- 
ducted £10,000 profits tax on the proposed 





_distribution, leaving a disposable balance of 


£88,509. Your directors a divi- 
dend at the rate of 6 per cent plus a bonus 
of 2} per cent, less income tax. 


The report was adopted. 


my i Ie 
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THE PATALING RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on March 26th at the registered office 
of the company, 1-4 Great Tower Strect, 


London, E.C. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The total 
crop was 10,154,560 lb, a reduction of 
some 400,000 Ib on that. harvested in 


the year 1951-52 from all the estates con- 
cerned. During the year under review the 
price of No. 1 smoked sheet in the market 
fell from about Is. lld. to Is. 5d. per Ib. 
Fortunately part of our crop is turned out 
as sole crepe, which commands a premium 
over ordinary grades so that our overall aver- 
age Sale price London landed worked out at 
the more satisfactory figure of 2s. Id. per 
Ib ; nevertheless it represents a fall on the 
previous year’s average selling price of about 
lid. per lb. On the other hand the all-in 
cost of production fell by just over 33d. per 
Ib, of which Id. was attributable to lower 
export duties. 


The working profit before taxation, but 
after charging export duty and cess was 
£315,961, equivalent to 7d. per lb on the 
crop. 


REPLANTING PROGRAMME 


During the year we planted 105 acres of 
virgin land and replanted 507 acres of old 
rubber. For the current year a replanting 
programme of just over 1,000 acres has been 
approved. At the end of October, 1953, the 
area planted with modern material was just 
under 10,000 acres, or 40 per cent of the 
acreage under rubber. 

The consumption of rubber including syn- 
thetics in the USA during 1953 set up an 
all-time high record at 1,335,000 tons of 
which, however, only 553,000 tons were 
natural. What is happening in the field 
of synthetics is therefore of paramount 
importance. 1954 is likely to see lower 
aggregate consumption there, but the pro- 
portion of natural will be higher. Natural 
represented only 39.6 per cent of total US 
absorption in the first half of 1953 but it 
has gradually risen to 49 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1954. If it holds at about 50 per cent 
during 1954, which is a reasonable assump- 
tion, the offtake of natural will be substan- 
tially greater than it was in 1953, 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has made some interesting comments on the 
projected production of synthetic rubber in 
this country. It seems to me desirable to 


keep a due sense of proportion and not 
imagine this development of special purpose 
synthetics to be amy menace to natural. We 
cannot hope, however, to maintain our com> 
petitive position without high yielding trees, 
sound labour conditions, and a lowering of 
the exactions of Governments. The Pataling 
Company has made solid progress in the first 
essential and has the resources to pursue a 
steady course of further rejuvenation. 

New uses keep being found for this 
wonderful material, which, as I have often 
said, takes so much of the harshness out of 
life. Whatever the outlook may be for a 
few months at a time there is no doubt what- 
ever that the world will continue to require 
increasing quantities of rubber year by year, 
of which natural, with its special properties, 
will always command a full share. The 
Pataling Company was one of the pioneers 
and is well equipped to play a useful part in 
this expanding future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
MOTOR FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS AND DIVIDEND 
SIR GEORGE KENNING’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth. annual general meeting of 
the Midland Counties Motor Finance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on March 30th, Sir 
George Kenning, chairman and managing 
director of the company, presiding. The 
following is his circulated statement : 


In presenting the directors’ report and 
accounts for the twenty-fifth year, I am happy 
to record another successful year and the best 
in the history of the company. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the year ended December 31, 1953, shows 
a profit of £165,759 compared with £119,802 
in 1952, an increase of £45,957. After pro- 
viding for directors’ remuneration, audit fees, 
depreciation and taxation, the latter taking 
£100,555 (including £13,640 for excess profits 
levy) there remains £59,152 of which £8,044 
is retained by the subsidiary companies and 
£51,108 is available for appropriation by your 
company. 


The preference dividend (which is covered 
more than twenty times by earnings) takes 
£2,750 net, and, subject to your approval, 
your directors propose to transfer £10.961 
to reserve account and to recommend a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent less tax on the ordinary 
shares which compares with 15 per cent last 
year. This increase is made on the increased 
ordinary share capital of £250,000 ‘and the 
directors fee] you will share their view that it 
is justified by the results. 
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This increase in the dividend costs £11,759 
after tax, the total amount distributed by way 
of dividend costs £30,250 and the net amount 
retained in the business totals £30,186 after 
writing off minor amounts totalling £2,239 to 
tidy, up the balance sheet. 


Revenue reserves now total £186,732 and 
taxation reserve £88,059. 


Assets consist almost entirely of hirery’ 
balances which total £2,113,038. Current 
assets exceed current liabilities by £618,235 
compared with capital and reserves of 
£539,878. 


These figures demonstrate the strength and 
liquidity of the company. The proportion of 
hirers’ balances which have a life of less than 
two years is 89 per cent and the proportion 
of arrears and of bad debts is extremely low. 
The balances are well spread and the average 
advance is less than £150. 


Your company recently increased its bor- 
rowing powers to £2 million, which is a 
modest sum in proportion to capital and 
reserves. The proportion of short term loans 
or deposits to capital is a conservative one, 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR DEPOSITS 


Your company’s scheme for the acceptance 
of deposits is available to the small and large 
investor alike and offers an attractive and 
secure method of earning a realistic rate of 
interest (at present 5 per cent, less income 
tax) while still conserving capital values and 
availability at very short notice. Deposits 
can be arranged with the minimum of 
formality and at no cost to the investor on 
deposit or on withdrawal. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I am optimistic about 1954’s prospects for 
the following reasons: 


First, the large increase in business in 
1953 can only be fully reflected in 1954. 


Secondly, the increase in business has con- 
tinued at the same rate during January and 
February this year. 


Thirdly, these increases have been sus- 
tained without any notable increase in over- 
heads. 


Fourthly, I hope we shall not be faced 
with increased taxation to replace the excess 
profits levy which cost us £13,640 last year. 


A lot of nonsense is talked both inside and 
outside Parliament about hire-purchase. It 
is merely a modern form of banking catering 
for the needs of the ordinary individual io 
the face of a system of taxation which has 
grown so cumbersome and burdensome that 
it tends and seeks to prevent the ordinary 
business man from reaping even a modest 
reward for his labours, 


The report and accounts were adopted -< 
the retiring directors, Messrs H. Shenta 
and J. E. Bird, were re-elected. 





tional background and appearance essential. . Five-day week, 004 


AN ACTIVE BUSINESS MAN, aged 43, with considerable ‘ MANAGING DIRECTOR of a well-known Company situated Central 
4% experience of sales organisation and. general financial direction ‘oe. London -requires first-class secretary-shorthand-typist with 
and until recently an executive director of a substantial public | experience in taking minutes. Age not more than 35; Good educa- 
company, would be interested to hear of a suitable executive appoint- 


ment where his experience and personality could justify a salary of 

some £3,000 p.a.—Reply Box 511 

JF YOUR PRODUCT is technical ... and it needs advertising or 
some printed matter « get in touch with Geoffrey Dadd Ltd., 

the nationally known Technical Advertising Practitioners, 90 Epsom 

Road, Sutton Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 


Ts COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN invites applications for 
the post of Senior Officer (one of three reporting to the Director). 
Some experience of industrial design problems. University education, 
journalistic and administrative experience, ability to write and 
lecture. Starting salary £1,600-£1,850 according to qualifications, 
rising te £1,950. Contributory pension scheme.—For further informa- 
tion and application form write to Establishment Officer, Council of 


salary, non-contributory, pension scheme, good working conditions 
and prospects for a girl with initiative and seg 
519. This vacancy has been notified in accordance wit 
tion of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


~ENIOR MERCHANDISE MAN REQUIRED, with considerable 
~ ote. and toiletry retail experience.—Box 513. This vacancy 
as 


ven notified in accordance with the Notification of Wacan’'°s 
Order, 1952. 


Honore DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
important items yuu are liable to miss in the modern avalanc!\ 
of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda. Free specimen copy wi! 
pleasure.—Economic Research Council, 18 South St., London, W! 


_—Write Box 
the Notifica- 


Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London, S.W.1. 


CAPABLE and versatile young Export Manager required to assist 
in expanding business of international 
Excellent: French and German essential.—Write, 


experience, to Box 515. 


‘OR SAL*: Bound volumes The Economist, 1920 to 1942.—Offers to 


Box tne. 


company (London). 


giving age and with progressive com 


and organisation 


(errr rree cence en a a Rt 


(Chenu. lst Class Honours, B.Sc.London, A.R.1.C., considerab'? 
experience of development, manufacture and packaging of food 
products, including soft drinks, wishes to obtain senior appointment 


ny. Sound knowledge of factory managem<' 
of commercial aspects of products.—Box 5!- 


GTATISTICAL CLERK, experienced, H.S.C. Maths, requires imme 
diate employment.—Box 507. ; 


- 
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EUCLID 22-TON REAR-DUMPS 


now at work in BRITAIN 


Big, EUCLID 22-ton Rear-Dump Wagons are already at work in Britain. 
These larger EUCLIDS carry MORE loads ... BIGGER \oads in less time 
—operating costs are further reduced, profit is increased. 


Rolls-Royce-powered. 22-ton EUCLIDS are built in Gt. Britain and are 


available for early delivery. Place your order now—all orders executed in 
strict rotation. 


EUCLID 22- and 15-ton capacity Rear-Dump Wagons, EUCLID Bottom- 
Dump Wagons and EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers are all available for 
Sterling. 


A complete After Sales Service is maintained for all EUCLID earthmoving 
equipment by the Distributors 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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61% of our readers find olan 
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they want in no other daily paper 


It APPEARS that the percentage of News Chronicle 
readers whom we share with other newspapers is 
lower than that of any other national daily. Not 
much lower, obviously. But enough to remind an 
advertiser thatif he doesn’t promote his merchandise in 
the News Chronicle, he’s missing the lion’s share of the 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


The findings in this booklet are based on a survey conducted originally for our private 
editorial use — but some of the information, we thought, would be very useful to 
advertisers or their agents. Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing or 
telephoning to the Advertisement Director, The News Chronicle, Bouverie St., E.C.4. 


Central 5000, 


three million* responsivé customers we can offer him. 
Just how valuable this readership is in terms of 
money, occupations, and responsiveness, we show in 
the booklet illustrated. It is clear that this body of 
readers has a distinctive character that influences buying 

habits in wider segments of the market. 
* Hulton Readership Survey , 1953 
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Getting down to the rust, Mr. Toogood ? 


The man about the house shares with industry a constant concern in limiting 

damage from rust and corrosion. Phosphoric acid, made by Albright & Wilson, 

is the basis for many rust-removal techniques — from the large scale factory processes, 
capable of cleaning tanks or railway trucks, to the bottles of branded rust-removers which are 


an effective answer to the problem of removing rust in and around our homes. 


i) Cem im iiogm ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON + W.1 
Two/l6? 
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The story of the Crittall window 
that had two baths 


A Crittall steel window had two baths. The first was in molten zinc at 860° Fahrenheit, 
to give it a positively rust-proofed, galvanized surface. The window was then placed 
on the roof of Fulham Gas Works for twenty months, followed by another twelve 

_ months in the steam and fumes of the coke-quenching sprays. The second bath, at the 
end of the thirty-two months, was just to remove the accumulated quarter-inch thick 
layer of corrosive deposits. Was the Crittall Window any the worse for this trying 
experience? No, not a bit! Its tough galvanized surface was still as intact and 
corrosion-proof as the very day the window was made. That is why Crittall rust- 
proofed windows, with the very smallest outlay for ordinary, sensible maintenance, 
will outlast any building they are called upon to grace and protect. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD «: BRAINTREE - ESSEX 
ne Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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see the 
NEW 


TAPE-RITER 


with finger-tip microphone control! 














DICTATION 
QUICK AS THOUGHT! 


I PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


« 


Here is a revolutionary develop- 
ment in dictating machine design. 
You can sit, stand, walk about— 
and still dictate. Or have the 
microphone right at your elbow 
and dictate whenever you feel like 
it. There is no need ever to touch 
the Tape-Riter during dictation; 
the microphone switches give you 
complete control, complete free- 
dom to concentrate. 
With the new Tape-Riter you can 


MORE save up to 40°, of the time you spend 
EFFICIENCY -PLUS 2” paper-work ; increase your secre- 
tary’s output by up to 60%. These 
are facts you can hardly afford to 
ignore. 


FEATURES 
* Quick-change, time- 
Saving tape cartridge 
* 30 minutes recording 
on each tape 


* Crystal-clear voice 
reproduction 


* Forward/back- 
Spacing footswitch for 
typists 


* Long-life tape can be 
used repeatedly 


Vrite now for fully illustrated leaflet to:— ) 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 


Xoom 14, 37/39 THURLOE ST., LONDON, S'W.7. -Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 251! 
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No Batteries 

No Upkeep 

Ne ee No Skill 
Power that 


647817 costs you 
+ U/ nothing 
ee TEE VeaRViTe a Pqwer 
Pending / Hydratruck 
also available 


Lifts t Ton nearly 5ft. 
in 1 Minute by Hand 


takes all the labour out of lifting 


@ “A great time-saver transferring dies.” 
@ “Conveyance of tools 
equipment in Machine ye: 

& or a 
ment giving an advantage in 

and time factors.” — 


*& Originals of Uiese and many other testimonials 
may be seen on request 


be 
Send for. illustrated " ) J LIMITED 
technical _ brochure, . 


Publication No. 235/H 


ALETTA RD.* ACTON * LONDON - W3 
TEL: SHEPHERDS BUSH 3443 (4 lines) © GRAMS. WEWSORBER EALUR (On0OR 


B2 


Saving Indubtry Miluims evey year 


protect their premises, 


2 & 
H & M t plant and stock through the 
ire Maintenance ““""'“"°""* 
” —all for a moderate annual fee. 
Protection Send form below today for full details. 


ee ee eee en em 


To THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 


: 9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 
‘B? iL Please send details of your Hire Maintenance 
FIRE Pian/or/arrange for Representative to call with- 
athe ata ctets out obligation. Strike out whichever does not apply. 


; 
elem 





Join the thousands 
of other firms who 


tenance Plan. It provides not only 
installation of the right types of 
fire Extinguishers for your fire risks 





but inspection and regular maintenance 


i PR ie sets tsetse tales i eigen instant nin casompiasensctlintootiectada 


/ 
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For beating the beach flies... 


DIELDRIN is a Shell insecticide new to Britain, 
but already proved to be the most effective known 
control for Flies, Mosquitoes and many other 
disease-bearing and crop-destroying pests. 

The South-coast beach fly (Coelopa frigida), sucha 
nuisance last Autumn, is no exception. This tough 
though harmless little customer has shown sur- 
prising resistance to many insecticides, but it 
succumbs completely to dieldrin. 

The South-coast authorities concerned have taken 


of the fly plague. Brighton Corporation, in the 
fore-front of the campaign, carried out prolonged 
trials of materials and methods, as the result of 
which they have now treated all their beaches with 
dieldrin. Here, and at Worthing, dieldrin has 
completely routed the pest, leaving no trace of the 
operations to disturb the time-honoured enjoyment 
of Summer by the sea. : 

For killing the beach flies .. . for a lasting ‘all 


clear’. . . for the solution of a new kind of holiday 
appropriate measures to prevent the recurrence problem... 





thank Shell Chemicals. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


\ 
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the products of the world 


; - await you 
? at the 


a 
o 

3 

aS 


Here in Toronto, Canada, are competitive 
products from nearly 30 countries 

exhibited side by side in one show for your 
a comparison. Here you can save weeks of 
expensive travel by meeting the key men of 
science, industry, art and commerce... 

4 all within a period of two weeks! 

, Come to buy or come to look, 


but be at the Fair 
in fifty-four. 


everyone can profit from the 


TRADE FAIR 





For information 
write to the London Representative 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, 
. Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, 
. Canada House, London, S.W.1 


th Annual 


CANADIAN 
| International 


Toronro MAY 31- JUNE Ii, 10s 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 





Glenfield 
Control 


Pes SS = 









ae 
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S=. IN WATER SUPPLY 


There can be no expansion without “ pure- 
water,”’ and there can be no “ pure-water ” 
without applying efficient methods of control 
places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
plants and throughout distribution networks. 
In all these fields Glenfield Control Equipment 
has been in ever-increasing demand for over 
one hundred years. 









HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - KILMARNOCK. SCOTLAND 


Welfare work 


wih SYMPATHY 


. «. not sentiment 


with EFFICIENCY 
- ++ not red tape 


wih CHRISTIAN PRACTICE 
. « - not-secular ideals 

You can help our work for disabled 

women and deprived children by sending a 


gift to the Hon. Treasurer 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 


ANNONCES RR REYES CS TIE 
Groom’s Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered im accordance with the National 
= oo Assistance Act, i948. 
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The Weir Organisation : 










ABDULLA - | 
MAKE 
BEST 


have a world-wide renown for efficiency, reliability and 
economy. They include designs for boiler feeding, general 
service pumps, oil fuel pressure and transfer pumps, etc., 
and are in constant demand for ships and all types of 
industry where reliability and efficiency are essential. 


“ \ » -- 

G. & }. WEIR LTD. 4 i 

DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. vin \ : ) th. &.® Lae 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. a ea -wr ene wr aeons 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. . LATHCART  CLASGOW 
ZWICKY LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 


i 
GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 


COMBINED HEAVY AND LIGHT INDUSTRIES FAIR 


25 APRIL-4& MAY 


For information apply 
to sole U.K. representatives 


SCHENKERS LTD 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, Tel: CHAncery 6612 


Se aa 
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£1066 


AS over the country proud owners of 
the Daimler ‘Conquest’ are congratu- 
lating themselves on the wisest choice they 
ever made. Very shrewdly, and for a 
medium price, they have picked them- 
selves the finest combination of motoring 
qualities on the market today. Here is 
what the ‘Conquest’ has to offer: 

Performance. Top speed over 80, cruising 


5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs., 10-30 in top 
9.7 secs., Petrol 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h., 
21 m.p.g. at 60 m.p.h. (‘Motor’ and 
‘Autocar’ road test reports). 

Special Mechanical Features. Preselector 
fluid transmission; automatic chassis 
lubrication ; 75 b.h.p., OHV, 6 cylinder 
engine; laminated torsion bar suspension; 
water heated induction manifold; 11° 
brakes with 148 sq. ins. surface; 33 ft. 
turning circle, 

Fine Quality Fittings and Finish. High 





Lo 


(plus £445.5.10 purchase tax) 


quality real leather upholstery; deep pile 
carpets; polished walnut dash and wood- 





and all this 


| automatic chassis lubrication achieve the 
| ultimate in owner convenience and case 


work ; built-in heater and ventilating | of maintenance. 


system; chrome-plated framing to 


windows. 


| Only by seeing and driving the Daimler 
| ‘Conquest’ can you appreciate the reasons 


Comfort and Luxury. Armchair comfort | for its recognised success. 


in deeply cushioned seating with adjust- 
able armrests; unobstructed flat floor and 


|ample leg room front and rear; front 
70; acceleration through the gears 0-30 in 


hinged wide doors for-easy entrance; 
pivoting ventilating windows front and 
rear; large luggage boot 4’ x 3’ and 
separate spare wheel compartment; lock- 
able glove box and 5 cubby holes for 
parcels in dashboard and doors. Wide 


| range of beautiful colour combinations. 
| Long Life and Easy Maintenance. Precision 


engineering and rigid standards of manu- 


facture and inspection ensure character-. 


istic Daimler feature of long life. The 
mechanical perfection of fluid trans- 


| Write to Bureau 53, The Daimler Co. Ltd., 
| Coventry, for the name of your nearest 
| distributor and make arrangements to try 
| this magnificent car as soon as possible. 


| Also the new Conquest ‘Century’ Saloon, 

Special series 100 b.h.p. engine, twin 

carburettors, 90 m.p.h., even quicker 
| acceleration, bigger brakes, telescopic 
adjustable steering, improved seating and 
more leg room in rear, together with 
many other extras, including two suitcases 
specially designed to fit large luggage boot. 
These are included without extra charge in 
the basic price of £1172 plus £489.9.2 p/t. 


mission and epicyclic gear box plus full | OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 
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For LIFE ASSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ABERDEEN 


LONDON 
1 Union Terrace 


1 Moorgate, E.C.2 


Founded 1836 Group Assets over £ 50,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE + ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS 








